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ADVENTURES OF PORTE CRAYON AND HIS COUSINS. 
Who loues to liue at home, yet looke abroad, 


And know both passen and unpassen road, 
The wonders of a faire and goodlie land, 


Tuomas MacaRNesse. 
ISS FANNY CRAYON had just finished 
reading the Blackwater Chronicle to a brace 
of attentive and delighted cousins, when, throw- 
ing the book upon the table with a pouting air, 
she put forth the following reflections on men 
and things : 

“Tt is really neither generous nor just that 
men should arrogate to themselves all the priv- 
ileges, while we poor girls are condemned to 
eternal needlework and housekeeping; or, what 
is still worsé, a dull round of insipid amusements 
—dancing, dressing, and thrumming the piano. 
What opportunities have we of seeing the world, 
or of making heroines of ourselves? Instead 
of planning pleasant jaunts and inviting us to 
grace their parties, no sooner does the summer 
weather set in, than away they go with their 
guns, and such quantities of provision that one 
might think they were going to Oregon. Then 
in two or three weeks they are back again 
with their clothes all torn and appetites that are 
a disgrace to civilization. To see them at table, 
you would suppose they had eaten nothing dur- 
ing their absence; and then such bragging all 
among themselves, they don’t even give us a 
chance to talk; and if occasionally we manage 
to slip in a word edgeways, it receives no more 
consideration than the whistle of my canary 
bird.” 

“Indeed, Cousin Fanny,” said Dora Dimple, 
“T think with you entirely. It would be so ro- 
mantic and delightful for us to take such a trip. 
But then, with the rains and the wild animals, 
we should be so drenched and frightened.” 

“Well! I want to be drenched and frighten- 
ed!” replied Fanny, with spirit; “I am tired of 
this humdrum life.” 

“Good graciouth! what is to prevent uth 
from going if we choothe?” lisped Miss Mign- 
ionette, or, as she was generally called for short, 
Minnie May. ‘ Let's make Porte Crayon take 
uth traveling or bear hunting with him.” 

“ Pshaw !” replied Fanny, pettishly, “ Brother 
Porte used to be very kind and obliging, but of 
late he has become such a bear in his manners, 


| ties of improvement.” 





and such a sloven, it’s shameful! You might 
really suppose, from his talk, that he thought 
women had no souls; and as to listening to any 
thing they say—whew! he’s entirely too high 
for that. The fact is, he got to reading the 
Koran some few years ago, and I don’t think he 
has been quite right since.” 

“Nonsense! it’s all affectation; he listens to 
me always,” rejoined Minnie, with confidence ; 
“and I'll go now directly and make him prom- 
ise to take us somewhere. I can coax and flat- 
ter him into any thing.” And without more 
ado, she started on her embassy, while her com- 
panions followed on tip-toe to hear the result. 

Porte Crayon sat with his legs comfortably 
stretched on a bench in the veranda which 
shades the front of the family mansion. Aroused 
from an apparently deep reverie by the rustling 
of a silk dress, he ackno Cousin Min- 
nie’s presence with a nod, and his hard face lit 
up with a smile, 

“ Cousin Porte,” said she, abruptly, “ we want 
you to take us somewhere.” Mr. Crayon’s only 
reply was s slight elevation of the eyebrows. 
“Yes,” continued she, resolutely, “Fanny, Dora, 
and myself want you to take us traveling some- 
where with you in search of adventures.” Mr. 
Crayon’s eyebrows disappeared under the visor 
of his cap, and his mouth puckered up as if 
about to whistle. “Indeed, Cousin Porte,” con- 
tinued Minnie, coaxingly, seating herself beside 
him, “we've been reading the Blackwater Sketch- 
es, and we're all crazy to see some wild life. I 
don’t mean exactly that we wish to live in the 
woods like gipsies, or be starved or exposed to 
the rain or wild beasts, or— Indeed, I don’t 
know precisely what we want; but»you are so 
clever you may plan us a pleasant trip yourself, 
Besides, it would be such a privilege for us girls 
to have you as an escort—you are such a genius, 
you know. Come, you can’t refuse ; it will be- 
so delightful—we won't give you a bit of tron-- 
ble.” Mr. Crayon’s countenance had by this 
time relaxed considerably. ‘With any ordi- 
nary person we would not wish to go,” pursued 
the embassadrice ; “but you know you are so 
talented, it would afford us such rare opportuni- 

At this point Crayon heard some giggling in- 
side of the hall door. “Stop, Minnie, that will 
answer—I'm sufficiently buttered. Now just ask 
specifically for what you want.” 
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THE LISTENERS. 


Minnie clapped her hands exultingly. “Come, 
girls, come—we’ve got him—he has promised— 
it’s all arranged !” 

Here the listeners made their appearance, and 
all three were so vociferous in their thanks that 
Crayon was fain to affect an air of sternness. 
**What’s arranged? I’ve promised nothing.” 

“Why, Cousin Porte, didn’t you promise to 
take us a jaunt, and to plan it all yourself?— 
Didn’t he, Fanny ?” 

“TI didn’t hear precisely,” said Fanny. 

“ Didn’t he, Dora?” 

“Indeed,” replied Dora, “it seemed to me he 
did; or, at least, he was just going to promise, 
and that’s the same thing.” 

“To be sure,” said Minnie; “didn’t you both 
hear him say, ‘just ask specifically for any thing 
you want, and I'll do it?” 

“Certainly,” cried both girls, eagerly, ‘we 
heard him say ‘specifically.’ We did, indeed.” 

“You did! Then my case is a badone. It 
is proved by three credible witnesses, supposed 
by courtesy to be sane and in their right minds, 
that I said ‘specifically ;’ and being duly con- 
victed of the same, it is in your judgments fairly 





deducible from the 
premises that I prom- 
ised to take you some- 
where on a pleasure 
excursion.” 

“ There,” cried 
Minnie, “ didn’t I tell 
you? Bless me, what 
a lawyer Cousin Porte 
would have made if 
he had taken to the 
bar instead of the fine 
arts. But come on, 
girls; let us go and 
get our traveling- 
dresses ready. Cou- 
sin Porte is the soul 
of honor; he never 
broke a promise, €s- 
pecially one made to 
a lady.” 

And with the 
sweetest and most 
gracious curt’sies the 
young ladies took 
their leave. 

* Begone, you 
pests, and leave me 
to reflect on the ab- 
surd scrape I’ve got 
into.” 

A voice from the 
hall replied with a 
couplet from Tom 
Bowling: 

“Tom never from his 
word departed, 
His virtues were so 
rare.” 

“Hum!” _ solilo- 
quized Porte, reseat- 

ing himself; “what the deuce have I done ?— 
Promised to take three women traveling. Ha! 
ha! they want to go to the Blackwater, do they? 
ho! ho! by all that’s preposterous! Kid slippers 
—lace collars—silk dresses! If the sun shines, 
they’re broiling; if the wind blows, they're freez- 
ing; never hungry except when every thing eat- 
able is out of their reach ; always dying of thirst 
when they’re on top of a mountain; afraid of 
caterpillars, and lizards, and grasshoppers !— 
Let me see—the first of October—snakes are 
about going into winter quarters; well, that’s 
one comfort at least. And then their baggage; 
each of them, to my knowledge, has a trunk as 
big as a powder car.—Finnikin, frivolous, whim- 
sical creatures, where do they learn the art of 
coaxing ?—They don’t acquire it at all, it is a 
natural gift. If any man had approached me 
in that way Ishould have felt bound to pull his 
nose; but that little lisping minx makes me 
promise what she pleases. 


**Tis an old maxim of the schools, 
That flattery's the food of fools ; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit.’ 
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No! no! it was not that—I’m too old for that 
—but it was a piece of the most barefaced 
wheedling and imposture, and now they're doubt- 
less giggling over their success.” Mr. Crayon 
shook for some minutes with silent laughter, and 
it was long before his countenance settled into 
its accustomed gravity. 

While he is thus sitting, let us sketch him. 
In person Mr. Crayon is about the middle height, 
of slender make, but well knit and tough. His 
face is what would be usually termed “a hard 
one”—angular and sunburned, the lower features 
covered with a beard, bushy and 

* Brode as though it were a spade.” 
This beard he has worn from time immemorial. 
Old-fashioned ladies, who can’t endure this sav- 
age taste, frequently tell Mr. Crayon he would 
be remarkably handsome if he would cut off 
that horrid beard. He laughs, however, sotto ¢ 
baffi, in such a manner as to encourage the de- 
lusion, and modestly disclaims any desire to be 
remarked for his personal beauty. Crayon is 
neither old nor young ; 
* But on his forehead middle age 
Has slightly pressed its signet sage.” 

His dress is usually so little a matter of concern 
to himself, that it is in consequence the oftener 
remarked by others. At present his wardrobe 
in active service consists of a double-frilled 
shirt, a sack of Weidenfeldt’s cut, stained cor- 
duroys, and a pair of stringless shoes, which ex- 
hibit to advantage his socks of gray yarn, darned 
with white and blue. This careless incongruity 
of dress is not altogether an eccentricity or in- 
dividualism of Mr. Crayon, but belongs to the 
State to which he owes birth and allegiance. 
Nothing is more rare than to find a Virginian 
solicitous about his dress; and although he 
may sometimes affect the sloven, he is never a 
dandy. 

An itinerant phrenologist, who had the faculty 
of discovering the springs of human action by 
feeling the bumps on people’s heads, ascertained, 
while traveling through the State, that this char- 
acteristic is the offspring of a noble aristocratic 
pride, a lofty disdain of trivialities ; and the can- 
did expression of this opinion gave much indi- 
vidual as well as public satisfaction, and brought 
the skillful man of science many a dollar. In- 
deed, in one instance we were personally cog- 
nizant of the dollar. A remarkably dirty gen- 
tleman of the legal profession, who, it was con- 
fidently believed, hadn’t a second shirt to his 
back, borrowed a dollar of us to pay the afore- 
said itinerant for saying the same of him and 
putting it in writing. 

But to be fully impressed with Crayon’s per- 
sonale, he should be seen as he sometimes ap- 
pears at a masquerade, in ruff and doublet, with 
a slouched hat and plume. One might then 
swear the great Captain John Smith had re-ap- 
peared to look after his government, and was 
ready, as of yore, to do battle with “Turk or 
salvage”—to thrust a falchion between the infidel 
ribs of Bonnymulgro, or kick his Royal High- 
ness, Opeckancanough, in face of his whole tribe, 





into the payment of the three hundred bushels 
of corn. We shrewdly suspect Crayon of nur- 
turing a vanity on this subject, and have several 
times heard him allude to the resemblance him- 
self. 

While this sketching has been going on, our 
sitter has been deeply philosophizing. ‘ Man,” 
thought he, “ occupies a queer position in civil- 
ized society. By right of superior physical and 
intellectual endowment, by right of a direct ap- 
pointment from Holy Writ, by the advice and 
consent of St. Paul, he is lord of creation. But 
of what avail is his empty title? He is vracti- 
cally no more than a nose of wax, to be modeled 
into any shape by women. What matters it, 
whether he is tied with a hempen cord or a 
pink satin ribbon ?—he’s tied. What difference 
whether he is bullied out of his free agency or 
wheedled out of it?—the tyranny is equally 
odious, equally subversive of social order and 
of self-respect. Man can’t even wear the clothes 
he may happen to fancy” (here Crayon glanced 
at his coat). ‘“ Hunting-jackets have a rowdy 
look—so Miss Minnie thinks—chick-a-dee.— 
These Yankees are a wonderful people ; full of 
energy and resources—they regulate the women 
up there—the men have the upper hand, as na- 
ture designed—at least I infer it, from the bob- 
bery and noise the women are making there 
about their rights. Egad! Ill travel in that 
country some day to learn how they manage. 
But, after all,” continued Crayon, breaking into 
soliloquy, “ Che giova! sian nati a servir, we on 
the south side can’t help ourselves, and we might 
as well put the best face on matters. It is not 
so unendurable, neither, this bondage of the 
heart, nor yet so very unbecoming to a gentle- 
man. In the days of chivalry it was the proudest 
boast of knighthood. What is it but the willing 
tribute from generosity to weakness? When a 
command comes disguised as a prayer, who 
would not obey? When a beseeching look 
compels, who can resist? , fair southern land, 
long may thy daughters continue to reign, im- 
perious in their loveliness, strong in their gen- 
tleness !” 

Here Porte Crayon leaped from his seat as 
if electrified, and clapping his left hand to his 
side, with his right he drew an imaginary glit- 
tering sword, and flourishing it about his head, 
went through the broadsword exercise in brill- 
iant style. 

“Cousin Porte,” cried a voice from the win- 
dow, “what in the world are you doing?” 

“Nothing in particular,” replied Porte, look- 
ing rather sheepish. 

“Then don’t do it any more. It looks too 
ridiculous for one of your age to be prancing 
and capering in that unmeaning way.” 

“Look you, Miss Minnie, mind your sewing, 
and don’t be troubling yourself about my capers 
or my age.—I’ll pay her for this—I'll lead her 
into blackberry thickets, stick her fast in marshes, 
and put lizards in her reticule. I'll tease and 
frighten her into a proper appreciation of her- 
self. She need not then visit the capitals of 
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Christendom to see by what small people the 
world is governed.” 

During the week that followed Porte Crayon 
entered into the business of preparation for the 
proposed jaunt with alacrity and cheerfulness. 
He was in frequent consultation with the maps 
and Gazetteer of Virginia, and made copious 
notes therefrom, but was very silent and myste- 
rious withal. 

“Where are you going to take us, Cousin 
Porte ?” Minnie often inquired. 

“ Never mind, child ; stitch away at your trav- 
eling dress; get yourself a pair of stout shoes, 
and don’t ask me any more questions.” 

“Pm afraid Cousin Porte doesn’t enjoy the 
idea of making this trip with us,” modestly ob- 
served Dora. 

“ Fiddlestick!” said Minnie, in an under 
tone. “He's delighted. He has been in a fe- 
ver ever since I proposed it to him. Just listen 
to his lectures, and make believe you appreciate 
them, and pretend to let him have his own way 
in every thing, and he’s one of the kindest and 
most manageable creatures in existence.” 

Crayon, who, with characteristic contempt of 
rule and order, was moulding bullets in the 
breakfast room, looked up sharply. 

“What was that I heard about lectures, and 
good, manageable creature ?” 

“Eh! good gracious! did you hear? I was 
just complimenting you to Dora; saying how 





kind you were. But, Cousin, let me help you 
to cut the necks off those bullets, I can do it so 
nicely.” 

“No; goalong. You'll cut your fingers. | 
always am in a fever when I see a woman with 
a pen-knife in her hand.” 

“Only hear! the vanity of men!” and Min- 
nie quietly took the ladle out of Mr. Crayon’s 
hand, and proceeded in the most adroit and 
pretty manner to mould up the remainder of the 
lead. 

He looked on at first with amazement, which 
soon changed into unqualified admiration. 

“* Doesn’t lose a particle of lead; half of them 
have no necks at all. They are better than mine. 
Cousin Minnie, you’re a gem.” 

The old carriage having been revarnished, and 
the roan and sorrel sleeked up to the utmost 
point of good looks that the nature of the case 
permitted, Mr. Crayon reported to the impatient 
trio that on his part every thing was in readiness 
for the expedition, with the exception of a dri- 
ver. This important office had not yet been 
filled. Old Tom, Young Tom, Peter, and a 
dozen other, had successively been catechised, 
cross-questioned, and rejected. 

“And why won’t they do?” asked Fanny ; 
“they are all skillful drivers.” 

“Tut, Fanny, you know nothing about it. 
They would answer very well to drive you to 
church, but the selection of a driver for such a 
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trip as I have in view requires the greatest tact 
and consideration. Leave the matter entirely to 
me—” 

“ As the only person in the world who has 
the requisite tact and consideration,” suggested 
Fanny. 

Mr. Crayon gracefully bowed assent. 

One morning a huge negro made his appear- 
ance in the hall, accompanied by all the negro 
household, and all in a broad grin. 

“Sarvant, Master,” said the giant, saluting, 
hat in hand, with the grace of a hippopotamus. 
“T’se a driver, sir!” 

“Indeed!” said Porte, with some surprise ; 
““what’s your name ?” 

“Ke! hi!” snickered the applicant for office, 
and looked toward Old Tom. 


LITTLE MICE. 


“ He’s name Little Mice,” said Tom, and there 
was a general laugh. 

“ That is a queer name at least, and not a very 
suitable one; has he no other?” 

“Why, d’ye see, Mass’ Porte,” said Tom, 
“when dis nigga was a boy, his ole miss tuck 
him in de house to sarve in de dinin’ room. 
Well, every day she look arter her pies an’ cakes, 
an’ dey done gone. ‘Dis is onaccountable,’ say 
ole miss. ‘Come here, boy. What goes wid 
dese pies?” He says, ‘I spec, missus, little mice 
eats ‘em.’ ‘Very well,’ says she, ‘may be dey 
does.’ So one mornin’ arley she come in onex- 


pected like, an’ dar she see dis boy, pie in he’s 


|mouf. ‘So,’ says she, ‘I cotch dem little mice 
| at last, have I?’ An’ from dat day, sir, dey call 
| him nothin’ but Little Mice, an’ dat been so long 
| dey done forgot his oder name, if he ever had 
any.” 

The giant, during this narration, rolled his 
| eyes at Old Tom, and made menacing gestures 
| in an underhand way; but being unable to stop 

the story, he joined in the laugh that followed. 
_and then took up the discourse. 
| Mass’ Porte, never mind dat ole possum. 
Any how I ben a-drivin’ hosses all my life, and 
I kin wait on a gemplum fuss rate. To be sure 
dat name sounds sort a foolish ‘mong strangers ; 
| but you can call me Boy, or Hoss, or Pomp’, or 
| any thing dat suits—I answers all de same.” 

Having exhibited his permit to hire himself, 

Mr. Crayon engaged him on the spot; 
moved thereto, we suspect, more by the 
fun and originality indicated in Mice’s 
humorous phiz, than by any particular 
tact or consideration. The newly-ap- 
pointed dignitary bowed himself out of 
the hall, sweeping the floor with his cap 
at each reverence; but no sooner was 
he clear of the respected precinct than 
his elephantine pedals spontcneously 
commenced a grotesque dance, making 
a clatter on the kitchen floor like a team 
of horses crossing a bridge. During 
this performance he shook his fists— 
in size and color like old hams of ba- 
con—alternately at Old and Young 
Tom. “Ha, you ole Turkey Buzzard! 
I take you in dar to recommend me, an’ 
you tell all dem lies. You want to 
drive yourself, heh? And you black 
calf, you sot up to drive gemplum’s car- 
riage, did you? Mass’ Porte too smart 
to have any sich "bout him.” . 

Old Tom’s indignation at this indec- 
orous conduct knew no bounds. He 
pitched into Mice incontinently, and 
bestowed a shower of lusty cuffs and 
kicks upon his carcass. Tom’s honest 
endeavors were so little appreciated, 
that they only served to increase the 
monster’s merriment. 

“Yah! yah! yah! lame grasshop- 
per kick me,” shouted he, escaping 
from the kitchen; and making a wry 
face at Tom through the window, he 

| swung himself off toward the stable, “to look 
arter his critters.” 

A couple of pipes, with some tobacco, and a 
east-off coat soothed the mortification of the Se- 
nior and Junior Toms to such an extent that they 
were both seen next morning actually assisting 
Mice in getting out the carriage. 

“Something new under the sun!” exclaimed 
Porte Crayon on the morning of the 8th of Oc- 
tober, 1853, “A new era is about to commence 
in the history of women. The carriage has 
scarcely driven up to the door when all three are 
ready cap-d-pie to jump into it! I thought the 
last wonder was achieved when they got all their 
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baggage into one trunk and two carpet-bags; but 
this latest development surpasses every thing that 
has gone before. Now fire away with your kiss- 
ing and leave-taking, and let us be off.” 
Considering the number of grandparents, fa- 
thers, mothers, brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, 
cousins, babies, &c., who had assembled to see 
the party off, and who had each and severally fo 
give and receive from each and several of our 
travelers from one to half a dozen kisses, it will 
scarcely be credited that the carriage got fairly 


; R 
under way in something less than an hour from 


the time of its first appearance. _ 

* But not so fast. Stop! stop!” screamed a 
dozen voices from the house. 

“Something important has been forgotten 
surely.” 

“Of course,” said Porte Crayon. 
head is’ left behind? Feel in your bonnets, 
girls.” 

A negro girl is seen running after them with 
a large bundle in her arms, and holding up a 
great dumpling of a baby to the carriage window. 

“Miss say you forgot to kiss little Mass’ 
Bobby.” 

“True! it was an oversight. Kiss him, girls; 


AND YOUNG TOM. 


“ Whose | 


and hark ye, Molly, 
tell them at the house, 
if any one else has 
been omitted, to tele- 
graph us at Winches- 
ter, and we'll come 
back.” 

“ Bad to turn back 
now, Mass’ Porte, spe- 
cially sence Aunt Pat- 
ty done flung her shoe 
arter us for good luck.” 

“Oh, if that cere- 
mony has been per- 
formed, we must go 
on at all hazards.” 

As the moan and 
sorrel passed the Win- 
chester pike, making 
the stones ring again 
with their well-shod 
hoofs, plowman and 
wayfarer turned aside 
to see, housewife and 
maiden hastened to 
the windows to stare 
and admire. Mark 
them well, good peo- 
ple, for it will be many 
a long day ere you 
look upon their like 
again. Little Mice 
was so sleeked and 
buttoned up, that he 
did not appear more 
than half his usual 
size; but his hands, 
encased in a pair of 
buckskin gloves,which 
at a moderate compu- 
| tation would hold half a peck each, did not 
seem to have undergone a corresponding dim- 
| inution, His head upon his ponderous shoul- 
| ders looked no larger than a good-sized apple, 
|and was surmounted by a tiny Dutch cap, 
| the effect of which was to increase, in ap- 
| pearance, the disproportion between the head 
'and shoulders. His little bead-like eyes twin- 
kled with delight, while his broad lips were forci- 
bly puckered into an expression of respectful 
gravity, but upon the slightest inattention on the 
part of their owner, and even in spite of his en- 
deavors, occasionally they would relapse into 
their natural position—that of a broad grin. Be- 
side this model of a driver and valet sat Porte 
Crayon—quite a secondary personage, by the 
way—in a substantial suit of gray cassimere, a 
black oil-cloth cap, hunting belt, leathern gai- 


| ters, and a short German rifle, which usually hung 


upon the dash-board of the carriage. 

The three ladies occupied the interior. A 
spirited and accurate description of their dresses 
was promised the Editor of these papers by one 
of the ladies; but that having failed to appear, 
he excuses himself from attempting any thing of 
the sort on his own responsibility. Men are gen- 
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erally bunglers when they undertake to write | sides her skill in millinery and mantua-making, 
upon subjects they know nothing about. That | she is already a famous housekeeper. Every 
their costumes were appropriate and becoming | thing goes on like clock-work under her manage- 
we can vouch, as also for the fact that they made | ment, and she not unfrequently condescends to 
them all with their own pretty hands during the | do up the more elegant branches of this depart- 
week preceding their departure. Porte Crayon | ment with herown hands. It happens sometimes 
has drawn Fanny in a black velvet jacket and a during the mince-pie season that Fanny enters the 
skirt of blue mousseline. Minnie he sketches in | kitchen with an apron white as morning’s milk, 
a dress of some lighter material, fashioned with | and her sleeves tucked up, showing a pair of 
a basque, and loose sleeves trimmed with ruffles. | arms scarcely less fair. Old Tom rises at her 
Dora wore a plain close-fitting gown with a row |’entrance, respectfully knocks the fire out of his 
of buttons in front. All three had neat little | pipe, and lays it in its niche in the chimney. 
straw bonnets, which they generally wore hang- | Aunt Dilly, chief-cook, and her daughter Jane, 
ing on their shoulders, with the green vails at- | first scullion, stand on either side, attentive to 
tached to them streaming down their backs, thus | the slightest sign. “Tray, Jane,” says the ob- 


giving the sun and 
wind a long-coveted 
opportunity of kiss- 
ing their rosy cheeks 
when they pleased.— 
Porte Crayon says this 
mode of wearing bon- 
nets reminds him of a 
story told by some 
missionaries, who, 
zealous in the cause 
of civilization, distrib- 
uted among certain 
savage tribes a quan- 
tity of axes, mattocks, 
hoes, and spades. On 
revisiting their friends 
the following year, 
they found them pro- 
menading in all pomp 
and dignity with these 
useful and not at all 
cumbersome _imple- 
ments hung about 
their necks by thongs 
of deer-skin. 

Having disposed of 
the dresses and millinery, let us go on to the 
equally puzzling but far more agreeable task of 
picturing the ladies themselves. 

Fanny Crayor has a remarkable face. A nose 
slightly aquiline, full chiseled lips, dark-blue 
eyes, dark brows, and fair hair. 
the middle height, straight as an arrow, perfect- 
ly moulded, round and full, but active and grace- 
ful as afawn. Her complexion is very fair, with 
cheeks of the richest rose. -The characteristic 
expression of her face is earnest and serious, 
easily provoked to merriment, and not quite so 
easily provoked to wrath. In this we are aware 
she differs from most of her sex, and especially 
from all heroines of love stories. But she has, 
nevertheless, what the world calls a temper of 
her own. Those blue eyes of hers will some- 


times flash, and the rose in her cheek so pre- | 


dominate, that the lily is entirely lost for a time. 
Well, well! her native spirit is so well regulated 
by good sense and good feeling, that it rarely 
shows itself amiss. Fanny, at the age of five- 
and-twenty, is considered the most accomplish- 
ed young woman of her neighborhood; for be- 


She is about | 
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THE VIRGINIA HOUSEKEEPER. 


| sequious Dilly.—“ Flour, Miss”—“ rollin’ pin, 
| Miss”—“ butter”—“ mince-meat”—“ brandy.” — 


| The pie approaches completion. Jane holds her 


| breath in admiration. The chief-cook looks on 
| in proud humility—proud of serving sych a mis- 
tress, humble at seeing herself outdone Ly one 
of only half her age, and, sooth to say, not more 
than one-third of her weight. The great bow! of 
egg-nog that foams at Christmas is of Fann~’s 
brewage, and when she does condescend, as sl. 
occasionally does, by way of special favor to 
somebody, to try her hand on a mint-julep, it is 
said to be unrivaled. 

The walls of the paternal mansion were once 
ornamented with neatly-framed specimens of 
her skill in drawing and painting. There were 
| kittens, and squirrels, and birds, and baskets of 
flowers, as an old aunt used to say, “as natural as 
life, and all drawn out of her own head.” When 
Porte came home from abroad he was thought- 
less enough to laugh at them, whereupon Fanny 
quietly took them down and hid them, nor have 
the united entreaties of the family, nor repeated 
apologies from Porte, nor uncle Nat's express 
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commands ever been potent enough to induce 
her to replace them. When Fanny dances 
(she never waltzed or polka’d), or when she 
rides on horseback, the negroes all declare “ it 
is a sight to see her;” and when one of them 
wishes to compliment his dark-browed inamo- 
rata for her performance in a husking reel or a 
kitchen hoe-down, he tells her she moves like 
Miss Fanny. But of all Fanny’s accomplish- 
ments none is so universally prized by her friends 
as her music, 
“ And of hire song, it is as loud and yerne 
As any swallow sitting on a berne.” 

Then such a store of good old-fashioned songs, 
she could sing for a week without ever repeating 
astanza. At one time Porte undertook to teach 
her some French and Italian airs, and found an 
apt and willing pupil; but uncle Nat positively 
forbade her singing the foreign trash, insisting 
that it would spoil her voice and vitiate her taste. 

Beside Fanny sat Minnie May, with a shower 
of rich golden curls, and cheeks as smooth and 
delicately tinted as the lips of a sea-shell, with a 
slight but elastic figure, and hands so small that 
she never could reach an octave on the piano, 
and consequently never learned music. Whether 
she would have learned if she had been able to 
accomplish the octave is a problem that will 
never be solved, for she is nineteen years old, 
and her hands are not likely to grow any bigger. 
Indeed Minnie is not accomplished, as the world 
goes, for she can’t sing except a little in con- 
cert, and is equally unskillful in fitting a dress 
or compounding a pudding. If she reads much 
she seems little the wiser for it, and most prob- 
ably romances and poetry receive the principal 
part of her attention. Her character is an odd 
compound of archness and naiveté, of espieglerie 
and sweetness. If she can’t sing, her voice in 
conversation is like the warble of a blue-bird, in 
addition to which she lisps most charmingly. 
Unpretending and childlike in her manners, she 
has a quick and original wit, and reads charac- 
ter by intuition. To this power probably, and 
to some pretty coaxing ways, she owes the un- 
bounded influence she exercises over every one 
about her. Even Porte’s proverbial obstinacy 
is not proof against it. He flounders and fumes 
like a humble-bee stuck fast in molasses, and 
is sometimes heard ungallantly to wish her to 
the deuce; “for,” says he, “when she is about, 
I can’t even choose what coat I may wear.” 
Little Mice already begins to own her sway, 
when, in reply to some disparaging comments 
on the horses, he obsequiously takes off his rag 
of a cap and gently defends his cattle. “Ah! 
young mistis, some hosses is naterelly lean dat 
way—now dat roan eats my two gloves full of 
oats every time, but he’s ribs always shows; dis 
sorrel, he put up different; can’t count he’s ribs 
indeed! Gin I has dese creeters in my hands 
a week, dey’ll shine; mind dat, mistis.” 

Dora Dimple was a sweet little body, with 
round innocent eyes, which were in truth the 
windows of her soul, and she blushed when any 
one looked therein. The roses in her cheeks 





were ever blooming, and, when freshened by 
exercise or sudden excitement, they had a ten- 
dency to turn purple. Dora was but seventeen, 
quiet, modest, and sweet-tempered, and it never 
seemed to have entered her head that she lived 
for any thing else than to please every body and 
do as she was bid, like the little girls in the 
Sunday-school books. 

As they trotted along chattering, giggling and 
singing to the accompaniment of the wheels, no 
wonder that Crayon frequently looked back at 
His wards, and thought to himself—* After all, 
this looks as well as going out to the Black- 
water. I dare say we'll have a merry time!” 
No wonder that Mice, with a superb flourish of 
his whip, observed—‘“ Mass’ Porte, dis is a very 
light runnin’ instrument, seems as if it would 
run along of itself.” 

The pleasant and hospitable town of Win- 
chester, with its polished society, its flower-gar- 
dens, and famous market, savored too much of 
ordinary civilization to detain a party in search 
of the romantic and wonderful longer than was 
necessary to obtain the requisite supply of food 
and sleep. It was here that Porte Crayon first 
exhibited a programme of the proposed trip, 
which was received with such manifestations of 
approval and delight that he felt himself highly 
flattered. But our narrative must not lag by 
the way—Whip up, Mice; up the Valley turn- 
pike as fast as the horses can trot on a bright 
frosty morning. At mid-day the light-running 
vehicle, with its light-hearted inmates, was ra- 
pidly approaching the Massanutten Mountains. 
These mountains rise to a majestic height in 
the midst of the valley between the forks of the 
Shenandoah river, and about twenty miles south 
of Winchester. They lie principally in the coun- 
ties gf Page and Shenandoah, and the Eastern 
Massanutten forms the boundary between the 
two counties. They are parallel with the Blue 
Ridge, and run in a double range for some 
twenty-five or thirty miles, and then in a single 
range for about the same distance, terminating 
in Rockingham County as abruptly as they rise. 
The double range includes a rémantic and fer- 
tile valley twenty-five miles long, and about 
three in width; the level of which is several 
hundred feet above the Great Valley, and which 
is entered from the north at the Fortsmouth, 
one of the most famous passes in the Virginia 
mountains. 

A mid-day lunch under the shade of some 
maples, the fording of the crystal river, and the 
approach to this imposing pass, kept the ani- 
mal spirits and the expectant fancies of our ad- 
venturers keenly on the alert. Soon they were 
winding along the banks of a rushing stream, 
and there scarcely seemed room between its 
rugged borders and the impending cliffs for a 
narrow carriage-way. As they proceeded they 
perceived the mountain-barriers rising on either 
side, like perpendicular walls, to a stupendous 
height—the road and the stream still crowding 
each other as they struggled along, and the 
gloom of the wild defile deepened by a tall 
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THE FORTSMOUTH. 


growth of shadowy hemlocks. As the difficul- 
ties increased, our friends were fain to leave 
the toiling carriage to its assiduous and careful 
governor, and bravely take to the road a-foot. 
How wild it was! how fresh and beautiful! The 
joyous stream seemed rushing to meet them 
with a free, noisy welcome, wimpling and dimp- 
ling, tumbling in tiny waterfalls, and anon form- 
ing deep crystal pools which sparkled with foam 
and bubbles. The girls, like wood-nymphs, ran 
here and there gathering the rich and varied 
plants of the mountains, and such flowers as 
had survived the early frosts of autumn; while 


WOR {e est ve 


Porte Crayon, in the advance, regardless of the 
probabilities of game, the rifle at his back, or 
nerves of his fair companions, rent the air with 
shouts that made the mountains answer again 
and again. Perceiving at length that he was 
getting a little hoarse, his enthusiasm abated, 
and he left off. The stream crossed and re- 
crossed their path so often, that Minnie declared 
it was some spiteful Undine who, in wanton mis- 
chief, was striving to detain them. “Not so, 
Cousin Minnie; but rather, the water-sprite has 
seen something genial in your eyes, and meets 
you at every turn with the hope of beguiling 
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THE CANOPY. 


you to stay and be her playmate.” But neither 
hinderance nor persuasion availed any thing— 
here by a rustic bridge, there by an opportune 
drift-log, and where neither lent their aid, by 
resolutely skipping from rock to rock, they kept 
on their way, Porte leading the troop, encour- 
aging and giving directions, applauding each 
successful venture, and laughing loud when 


some unlucky foot dipped ankle-deep into the | 


water. At the end of an hour's walk, and about 
two miles from the mouth of the defile, they 
found themselves fairly in the Valley of Powell’s 
Fort; and here—the road becoming more prac- 
ticable—-they again betook themselves to their 
carriage. Porte Crayon could not refrain from 
casting many regretful looks behind him. ‘“ What 
pictures!” sighed he; “‘what sketches! But we 
can’t have every thing. Burner’s is yet full 
twelve miles distant, and we ‘must reach there 
to-night by the programme. 

“ Vite! vite conducteur!” ‘ Ya—as, sir,” re- 
plied the obsequious coachman, looking some- 
what bewildered, but licking it into the horses 
all the while. As they went on winding their 
toilsome way around the spurs of the mountain, 
a gorgeous sunset began to work its magic 
changes upon the extended landscape. But 
the sunset faded into twilight, and the twilight 
deepened into darkness, before they reached 
their destination. Here a hospitable welcome, 
a blazing fire, and a keenly-appreciated supper 


| were followed by a deep, unbroken sleep of 
| some ten hours’ duration. 

Burner's Sulphur Springs, or, as they are 
sometimes more properly called, The Seven 
Fountains, are, apart from their beautiful sur- 
roundings, worthy objects of scientific curiosity. 
In a small bowl-like hollew, and within a circle 
whose radius is probably not more than a dozen 
paces, are these seven fountains, all differing in 
character. The central spring is a fine white 
sulphur; within a few feet are two other sul- 
|phurs differing in temperature and chemical 
janalysis. A few paces distant are Freestone, 
Slate, and Limestone springs, each decided and 
unmistakable of its kind. The seventh is called 
the Willow Spring; but we do not know what 
are its virtues and qualities. 

Our friends took to the open air, while the 
frost was yet sparkling on the ground, and, after 
ranging the hill-sides until the girls were tired, 
Crayon determined to amuse himsélf, making a 
sketch of Mr. Burner’s premises. Having cho- 
sen his point*of view on an open hill-side, he 
found himself much annoyed by a brilliant sun 
which took him directly in the face. The girls, 
seeing his difficulty, with prompt ingenuity 
spread their broad shawls over some leafless 
bushes, and thus contrived, in a few minutes, 
a perfect shade and a highly picturesque canopy. 
This unexpected and graceful service awakened 
in Crayon that grateful surprise which the Lion 
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must have felt when delivered from the toils of 
the hunter by the Mouse. He laid down his 
sketch-book deliberately : 

“*Pon my soul, girls, this is enchanting! I’m 
really beginning to think that women are not 
such useless creatures after all.” 

“‘ How delicately he compliments!” said Min- 
nie; “no coarse flattery; not he. It requires 
a shrewd refinement to extract the honey from 
the flower. Isn’t it worth while, girls, to make 
canopies, just to hear Cousin Porte speak so 
encouragingly of us ?” 

In the afternoon the party, including Mice, 
went hunting; and although they found some 
game, Porte Crayon, either from distraction, or 
over-anxiety to exhibit his address with the 
rifle, missed every thing he shot at. Minnie at 
length began to grow quizzical—at every shot 
she insisted that the birds were hit; she saw 
the feathers fly; hinted that the powder might 
be bad, or the sights accidentally knocked out 
of place. In all this she was earnestly seconded 
by Mice, who ran, like an over-anxious pointer, 
at every crack, to pick up the game. Finding 
nothing, he looked much perplexed and morti- 
tied, and finally suggested that the gun was be- 
witched ; he had seen an old black woman look- 
ing at it very hard that morning before the party 
were up. The girls got into a titter, and Crayon 


bit his lips but said nothing. A pheasant, a 
squirrel, and a couple of crows had already 





heard his bullets whistle by their ears, and had 
gone off in great alarm. Presently a fine rabbit 
sprung up, and after running about fifty yards, 
stood up to see who was coming. Porte took 
deliberate aim and fired; the rabbit disappeared, 
and every body but the rifleman ran to find him. 
On examining the spot they could see nothing; 
but Minnie having slyly gathered half a dozen 
wild turkey feathers, which she found in the 
thicket, showed them triumphantly, exclaiming, 
“There! I was sure he was hit; look at the 
feathers.” Crayon quietly reloaded his piece, 
and commenced looking about for a lizard. Al- 
though this search was unsuccessful, he did not 
wait long for his revenge. As they neared the 
edge of the wood, a large black animal suddenly 
stepped out of a thicket. “ Heavens!” cried he, 
whipping out his knife, “a bear!” A trio of 
shrieks echoed through the forest, and Porte sud- 
denly found himself bound neck and hands by 
three pair of desperate arms, ‘Don’t, don’t choke 
me to death,” he gurgled. “ Help, Mice!” 

“ Why, Mistisses,” said Mice earnestly ; “ dat 
ain’t no bar. Mass’ Porte jis foolin’.” 

“ Pshaw!” said Minnie, it’s only a great black 
ram. Qh, Porte, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself !” 

“Indeed,” said Fanny, recovering herself, “I 
do wish it had been a bear, Such an adventure!” 

“Ke, he! I'spees, Miss, if he was a stre- 
enougli bar, den you wish he was a sheep agin.” 


THE BEAR 
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After this excitement, the ladies felt nervous 
and fatigued, and requested Porte to conduct 
them home by the nearest route. Like all wise 
men, he enjoyed his triumph moderately. He 
was uncommonly good-humored and polite dur- 


ing the rest of the evening, and was contented | 


that no further allusion was ever made to the 
shooting of that day. 

In passing from Burner’s to Woodstock—six 
miles distant—on the western descent of the 
Massanutten Mountain, our travelers were de- 
lighted with a magnificent view of the county 
of Shenandoah, which lay as it were a map 
spread out at their feet, checkered with field 
and woodland, dotted with villages and farm 
houses, and watered by the north fork of the 
Shenandoah river, which glistened in its doub- 
lings and windings like a silver serpent, inclos- 
ing many a fair and fertile meadow in its be- 
neficent folds. 

As for the town of Woodstock, it doubtless 
has, like many other little towns in Virginia, 
the merits of a singed cat, that of being much 
better than it looks. At any rate, our travelers 
did not tarry long enough to appreciate it, but 
finding themselves once more upon the turn- 
pike they pushed on rapidly. At noon they 
stopped as usual to refresh. At Crayon’s re- 
quest to serve something cold and without de- 
lay, the landlord looked considerably perplexed. 
After some circumlocution, however, he frankly 
acknowledged that there was nothing in the 
house—neither bread, nor meat, nor vegetables. 

“We had a fine dinner, sir, said Boniface 
apologetically ; “but the stage-passengers were 
30 delighted with it they left nothing. It was a 
splendid dinner, sir, if your party had only got 
in before the stage.” 

Crayon felt his curiosity piqued. 
had you?” 

“A squirrel pie,” said Boniface, rubbing his 
hands; “a squirrel pie, and-er-ah a fine squir- 
rel pie. The fact is, stranger, my old woman is 
sick, or I wouldn’t have been caught in this fix. 
You know young women ain't of no account 
anyhow.” 

This coincidence of opinion soothed Mr. 
Crayon’s disappointment, and the party good- 
humoredly lunched on ham and sugar cakes, 
which they found in their carriage-box, and 
went on their way rejoicing. 

Following the Valley Road they passed the 
night at New Market, and dined on the next 
day at Harrisonburg, the county town of Rock- 
ingham. One mile south of this place they left 
the turnpike, and drove twelve or thirteen miles, 
over a pleasant country road, to Port Republic, 
a forlorn village on the Shenandoah, whose only 
claim to notoriety is the fact that it is only three 
miles from Weyer’s Cave. 

“There, girls!” exclaimed Porte Crayon, 
pointing with animation to a hill which rose 
abruptly from the broad meadow lands skirting 
the river, “there is Cave Hill!” 

This news caused quite a flutter among the 
inmates of the carriage, and furnished a subject 


“What 


of animated conversation, until they drove up to 

| a neat-looking country house at the foot of the 
hill. The prompt landlord met them at the 
gate with a cheerful welcome, and the interior 
of Mr. Moler’s house proved as agreeable and 
well-ordered as the outside was neat and at- 
tractive.” 

“Will you visit the cave to-night, ladies?” 
inquired the host. 

“'To-night!” exclaimed Fanny, taken by sur- 
prise. 

“Oh, yes,” lisped Minnie, “by all means: 
we have the full moon now, and it would be 
charming to visit it by moonlight. It shows 
to greater advantage—turning to Mr. Moler— 
doesn’t it, sir?” 

“Why, Minnie!” cried Dora, her eyes re- 
semmbling moons in miniature, “ the moon doesn’t 
shine in there; does it, Cousin Porte ?” 

“Good gracious! I forgot! The idea of go- 
ing in at all confuses me so; then the thought 
of a place where the moon don’t shine, nor the 
sun; it’s horrible! It never struck me before !” 

The girls all became thoughtful, and it re- 
quired no persuasion to induce them to defer 
the proposed visit until the morrow. 

When they met again next morning around 
an early breakfast table they seemed still more 
dispirited. They had had wonderful dreams, 
and the anticipated visit to the cave had begun 
to work terribly on their feminine fancies. 
Porte Crayon’s countenance was austere and 
his manner mysterious, as if something of vast 
importance was about to be transacted. The 
proprietor looked grave, and exchanged mean- 
ing glances with Mr. Crayon, and their conver- 
sation was carried on in broken sentences of 
hidden meanings, dark hints, suggestive of 
nameless dangers and terrible things. The 
girls became uncontrollably nervous, and Cous- 
in Minnie, as usual, broke out first— 

“T declare, this is dreadful! I won't go into 
such a horrible place! I wish to heaven I was 
at home !” 

“Only to think,” chimed Dora, “there are 
ladders to go down !” 

* And,” said Fanny, entirely forgetting the 
heroine, “dreadful bridges to cross, with awful 
pits on each side!” 

“ And,” pursued Minnie, “all down, deep 
under ground, where the moon doesn’t shine !” 

“Nor the sun,” suggested Dora. “Oh! we've 
traveled a hundred miles to see the cave, and 
now we'd go two hundred to escape.” 

Mr. Crayon here assumed a heroic tone and 
attitude. “It is too late, young ladies, too late 
to look back now. What would they say of us 
at home? Our memories will be covered with 
everlasting shame, if any one of us fails to reach 
the uttermost limit of the cave. You, Fanny, 
that would be a heroine! You, Minnie, that 
wished to see a bear! You, Dora, that would 
go any where if Cousin Porte would only give 
you his arm! I’m ashamed of you. You're no 
better than a parcel of women !” 

“Come on, girls,” said Fanny stoutly ; “this 
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is all nonsense. I'll go in, I'm determined, and 
I'll go first ;” and Fanny looked, and doubtless 
felt, very much like the Maid of 
when she was about to mount the fearful ram- 
yart. 
“Tl go, too,” said Minnie, “until we come 
to the creeping place; but I vow I will never 
creep under ground like a mole.” 
“And I,” said Dora, “will go until we come 
to the ladders; dear, dear, how my heart beats !” 
Although Mr. Moler has sonie time since 
surrendered the office of guide to his son, a 
likely and intelligent lad, thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, he on this occasion agreed to re- 
sume it, in special compliment to the party. 
His appearance, enveloped in a long shroud-like 
gown—originally white, but now stained to a 





brick-dust red, by frequent explorations of his | 
subterranean domain—a slouched hat, and a 
great key in his hand, seemed likely to dash | 
again the reviving courage of the ladies. 
Crayon energetically interfered—‘ Hush, every 


But 


known or written, for few words were spoken, 
and those only such as were necessary for the 
preparation. Bonnets were discarded, and their 
places supplied by handkerchiefs; long skirts 
were tucked up, and light shawls selected from 
the contents of the knapsack which had been 
packed and brought up for the purpose. Mean- 
while the guide lit the candles, and galiantly 
handed to each the tin shade which held the 
light. Porte Crayon stood in a corner of the 
room, his scoffing tongue was silent, and per- 
haps there may have been a shade of sadness on 
his face—but no one saw it. Twenty years be- 
fore he had stood upon that same spot. How 
the retrospect of years will fill the soul with 
strange unmeaning regrets, undefined, but deep. 
“Twenty years, twenty years! Iwasthen a pale- 
faced, beardless boy, with a fancy fresh and un- 
trammeled as theirs who stand now so serious, 
irresolute, and tremulous upon the threshold of 
this world of wonders—looking, indeed, as if 


| they read upon the stone archway the fearful 


one of you; you'll talk each other into hyster- | legend of the Infernal portals— 


ics in five minutes. Forward—march |” 

A brisk walk of half a mile, partly along the | 
picturesque banks of the Shenandoah, and part- | 
ly ascending a steep zigzag path, brought them 
to a small wooden building set against a rock | 
in the side of the hill. 


ENTRANCE TO WEYER'S CAVE. 


The key grated in the lock and the bolt | 


sprung back with a hollow sound. With what 
sensations of mysterious awe, with what sink- 
ings of heart, with what wild gushing fancies 
their young heads teemed as they.crossed the 
threshold of that dark doorway, can never be 


* Voi ch’ entrate lasciate ogni speranza.’” 

The guide moved on, and our friends followed 
in single file; Crayon bringing up the rear. 
| Passing through the dark throat of the cavern, 
a somewhat straitened passage, and down an 
easy descent for a short distance, they reached 

a level flooring and more roomy 
passway. As they progressed it 


grew still wider, and anon groups 
of white shadowy figures seemed 
starting from the palpable dark- 


ness. Fanny stopped short, while 
Minnie and Dora grasped Porte’s 
arms convulsively, trembling like 
aspens. 

“What are they ?” 

“The guide advanced, and 
turned his triple light upon the 
groups. 

“ This is the Hall of Statuary.” 

“How strange! How wild! 
How wonderful! It reminds me,” 
said Crayon, “of the galleries of 
the Vatican by torchlight.” 

On a nearer approach, the stat- 
ues were seen to be but grotesque 
and shapeless stalagmites, more 
resembling petrified stumps than 
any thing else. Above them 
was a circular opening in the 
ceiling fifteen feet in diameter, 
fringed with sparkling stalactites. 
Through this opening was seen 
the interior of a dome, some 
thirty feet in height, draped and 
columned gorgeously. On one 
side was the similitude of an al- 

tar, with curtains and candlesticks upon it, and 
on the other it required but a little liveliness of 
fancy to see a cathedral organ, with its rows of 
pipes and pendant cornices. The guide withdrew 
the lights with which the dome had been illu- 


| minated, and resumed his march forward through 
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THE HALL OF STATUARY. 


a narrow passage and down arude flight of some 
eighteen or twenty steps into a room of con- 
siderable extent. 

“ Now stand here, throw your lights forward, 
and look up. The Cataract!” 

A stream seemed to leap from a great height, 
pouring its white waters in sheets of foam over 
a broken ledge of rock and tumbling down to 
the feet of the amazed spectators. They held 
their breath as if listening to catch the roar of 
the waterfall, but not a murmur broke the death- 
like silence. 

“ The cataract, that like a giant wroth 
Rushed down impetuously, as seized at once 
By sadden frost, with all his hoary locks 
Stood still.” 

As they gazed, feelings of awe came creeping 
over them, taking the place of admiration. The 
whole scene was so unearthly, 

“Now you have but to face about upon the 
ground where you stand to illuminate a scene of 
an entirely different character, and suggestive 
of a different class of fancies.” 

Less imposing, less sublime, but excelling in 
beauty and splendor, a massive column of 
sparkling white, rich with complicated grooves 





and flutings, appeared rising from floor to roof. 
Around and half in shade were other columns 
of less striking form and color, supporting the 
ribbed and fretted ceiling. This glittered far 
and near with snow white and sparkling stalac- 
tites, now richly fringing the stone roof-ribs, 
now hanging in dense masses, covering the 
spaces between. The richest arabesques of a 
Persian palace, or the regal halls of the far- 
famed Alhambra are but poor and mean in 
comparison. Doubt and terror were all for- 
gotten. The girls were wild with wonder and 
delight. 

“°Tis the work of fairies !” exclaimed Fanny. 

“ Or the enchanted palace of some magician,” 
said Minnie. 

“ Oh, dear!” said Dora, “they look like beds 
of silver radishes, all growing through the earth 
with their roots hanging down.” 

“ And there,” said Fanny, “is a round waiter 
of frosted silver, half filled with beautiful shells.” 

“ And here,” said the guide, “is something 
we must not overlook. What does that look 
like ?” he inquired, directing their attention te 
an angular nook. 

“As I live,” exclaimed Fanny promptly, 
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THE CATARACT. 


“there is a great shoulder of mutton hanging 
on the wall !” 

“T perceive,” said the guide pleasantly, “ that 
the young lady knows something of housekeep- 
ing. This fineroom is called Solomon’s Temple, 
and this corner, for the sake of consistency, is 
Solomon’s Meat House.” 

“T should have thought,” said Porte Cray- 
on, “that the magnificent and all-accomplished 








Solomon would hardly have committed such a 
crime against good taste, as to hang his meat in 
such a temple as this.” . 

“ And yet,” replied the guide, “a greater 
than Solomon placed it there.” 

“True, true. It seems very queer, neverthe- 
less, that in the midst of her sublimest passayes, 
Nature should sometimes step aside to play the 


Sarceur,” 
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Ascending a stairway similar to that by which 
they entered and on the opposite side of the 
Temple, our travelers pursued their marvelous 
journey, not in profound silence, as at first, for 
the sentiment that paralyzed their tongues had 
given place to pleasant confidence and eager 
curiosity. Again they call a halt while the 
guide nimbly leaps from point to point, illumin- 
ating as he goes the wonders of the Cathedral. 
In the centre of this room hangs a mass of spar, 
which bears a fancied resemblance to a chan- 
delier, while beyond it rises the pulpit, an ele- 
vated circular desk covered with the most grace- 
ful folds of white drapery. On the opposite 
side is a baldequin, enriched with glittering pen- 
dant crystals, and the whole ceiling is hung 
with stalactites dropping in long points and 
broad wavy sheets, some of a pure white, others 
of a clay-red, bordered with bands of white or 
with darker stripes of red and brown. These 
stone draperies are translucent and sonorous, 
emitting soft musical tones on being struck, and 
the heavier sheets which tapestry the side walls 
respond to the blows of the hand or foot with 
notes like deep-toned bells. 

With interest and confidence increasing at 
every step our adventurers went on, not caring 
who was before or who behind, they climbed up 
and down ladders, crept through narrow pas- 
sages, and looked fearlessly down into the awful 
pits that yawned beside the way, passing through 


many apartments which, if found isolated, might 
| have been accounted among the wonders of the 
| world, but here, being secondary in interest and 
| brilliancy, were hastily. viewed and left behind. 
The largest of these is called the Ball Room, 
from the fact that its hard clay floor, a hundred 
feet by forty in extent, served indifferently for 
dancing, at times when the cave was illuminated 
and visited by large numbers of persons, as was 
formerly the custom in the months of August 
or September. These annual illuminations 
have been discontinued by the proprietor, be- 
cause the smoke from so large a number of 
candles sullied the purity of the sparry incrusta- 
tions, and visitors not unfrequently, taking ad- 
vantage of the license which prevailed, would 
break and carry off whatever of the curious and 
beautiful they found within their reach. 

| Another room of smaller size, called the 
| Senate Chamber, is remarkable for a broad 
gallery projecting midway between the ceiling 
and the floor, and corniced with stalactites like 
the icicles that fringe the eaves on a winter's 
morning. At length they came to a passage so 
straitened that it required some management 
and some creeping on all fours to get through. 
This accomplished, they went down a steep 
narrow stairway of fifteen or twenty feet de- 
scent. This stairway is called Jacob’s Ladder ; 
a square rock, covered with an incrustation re- 
sembling a table-cloth, is called Jacob’s Tea 
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THE CATHEDRAL. 


Table; and an ugly looking pit near at hand is | from the aperture. A hand without an owne: 
Jacob's Ice House. By a peculiar twinkle of | has always been an object of terror since the 
Porte Crayon’s eye, any one who knew him | times of Belshazzar. It was evidently not a 
might perceive that he was about to indulge in | bear, and the fears of the party, relieved on the 
some comments on this whimsical collection of | score of a material enemy, began to turn toward 
property accredited to the Patriarch; but what | the immaterial. They stood speechless and 
he intended to say was lost forever to the world | aghast, staring at that awful, superhuman hand. 
by a sudden signal from the guide. | Soon, however, the phiz of Little Mice appeared 
“Hist! be silent for a moment. I hear an | to claim the property; but all ashen with terror 
unusual noise behind us. There must be some | and red with mud, 
one in the cave besides ourselves. Listen!” 
“Yes, yes!” they all heard something, not 
like voices in conversation, but half stifled grunts 
and groans. Now they approach nearer still, | 
and accompanied by a sputtering and scratching 
like the noise of a cat in a cupboard. 
“Tt is coming through the narrow passage ; 
what can it be?” 
“ Possibly some animal that has taken refuge 
in the cave, and is following the lights.” 
“Oh, mercy!” twittered Dora; “perhaps a 
bear !” | 
At this awful suggestion the girls huddled to- | 
gether like a covey of partridges. 
“ Stand off!” said Porte Crayon, fiercely, feel- 
ing for his knife. “Don’t take hold of me.” | 
The knife had been left behind. What was 
to be done? ll kept their eyes intently fixed | 
on the mouth of the narrow passage. Presently | 
a huge hand, holding a dim candle, protruded “Le FANTOME worR.” 
Vor. X.—No. 55.—B 
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“ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus,”| ‘Why, Mass’ Porte, you see, I hearn you was 


said Crayon, curtly. 

“Tt will be a nasty ridiculous muss,” said 
the guide, “if he should stick fast.” 

It was for some moments doubtful whether 
the body could follow the arm and head. But 
Mice’s eyes having marked the lights, and his 
éars having recognized the langhter which greet- 
ed his appearance, with a joyous chuckle he gave 
a Titanic heave, as if he would lift the roof off 
the cave, and broke through, sacrificing hi- coat 
and at the imminent risk of upsetting Jacob’s 
Tea Table. 

“Master and Mistis, are you da? ugh—ugh! 
Oh, Lord! dis is a mizzible place !” 

The narrow ladder scarcely afforded room for 
Mice’s enormous shoes, and in his haste to join 
his protectors he was near tumbling over the 
parapet. ‘A very narrow ladder,” said he, half 
soliloquizing. By this time the group below 
was shaking with laughter. 

“Oh! Mistis,” said Mice, devoutly, “now I 
believes dere is a torment, sence I seen dis 


all gone in, an’ I thinks any wha de young mis- 
susses can go I can go too. Den when I come 
in a piece it git so dark and lonesome, I begin 
to git feard like. Den I seen sich things stand- 
in’ about, and I hearn things like big bells. 
think den, I gwine right straight down below. 
Ugh! it was mizzible. I am glad I found you, 
sure enough.” And during the rest of the ex- 
ploration Mice stuck closer to his master than 
his sense of respect would have permitted any 
where on the earth’s surface. : 

Ifthe first chambers through which they pass- 
ed excelled in the rich profusion and brilliancy 
of their ornaments, they are thrown far in the 
background by the superior grandeur and sub- 
limity of those apartments which our adventurers 
are now entering, and which, like the scenes of 
a well-arranged drama, go on increasing in in- 
terest and magnificence to the end. Now they 
group themselves at the entrance of the Great 
Hall. 

“Good Mr. Moler, permit us to drop your 


place.” 

“ What, in the name of torment, induced you 
to venture in here alone, you inconceivable block- 
head ?” 


puerile and inappropriate nomenclature, and let 
fancy ran riot.” The complaisant guide bows, 
and walks on with both hands full of lights. At 
every step strange and beautiful objects flash 
into being. Pillared walls, hung with long, sweeping 
folds of tapestry; banners flaunting from overhanging 
galleries ; canopied niches filled with shadowy sculpture ; 
the groined and vaulted ceiling dimly appearing at a 
majestic height, and long pendants dropping from out 
of the thick darkness that the feeble torches can not 
penetrate. Then the white startling giant, which im- 
poses so completely on the senses that it is difficult to 
believe it was not sculptured by the hand of man, and 
pedestaled where it stands, precisely in the centre 
of the Hall. Then the weird towers that rise beyond 
on either side, so draped and fluted, and whose tops are 
lost in the upper gloom. This must be the Palace of 
the King of the Gnomes, and the gigantic figure there is 
his Seneschal. 

“Girls, you are not afraid of him? Let us ad- 
vance and send our compliments to his swart majesty. 
Now this looks like hospitality; here is a clear drip- 
ping fountain, and, as I live, a glass tumbler to drink 
from.” 





“T wonder,” said 
Minnie, “if the Sen- 
eschal put the glass 
here ?” 

“Tt looks like 
Wheeling glass,” said 
Fanny, “and it is more 
probable Mr. Moler 
put it here, I dare say 
by the Seneschal’s or- 
ders.” 

“How _ strange!” 
said Dora. “On ex- 
amination it no longer 
resembles a statue, but 
a great shapeless sta- 
lagmite, and it looks 
more terrible even 


JACOB'S LADDER. than at first.” 
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THE GNOME KING'S PALACE 


“True,” quoth Minnie ; 

“*°Tis like some Bedlam statuary'’s dream, 
The crazed creation of misguided whim.’”’ 

They pass on by the statue and the towers ; 
but before leaving the Hall they turn to observe 
some candles which had been left burning at the 
other extremity. The distance appears im- 
mense ; by actual measurement it is two hun- 
dred and sixty feet. Still other rooms, whose 
ceilings reach the imposing height of ninety or 
a hundred feet, and this last is the grandest of 
them all. It is the nave of some vast Gothic 
cathedral, which has been engulfed by an earth- 
quake, and lies buried half in ruin. 

“Tt recalls to me,” said Minnie, “a Moorish 
legend, how that in the caverns of Granada ten 
thousand Moorish knights, armed cap-a-pie, were 
shut up by enchantment, and stand like statues 
of stone awaiting the hour of their deliverance. 
Look at them, Porte; do they not resemble 
Moorish knights, all in linked mail, with their 
long cloaks and pointed helmets ?” 

“Brave! Minnie; well fancied; and there in 
the distance is the throne, where sits the unhappy 


Boabdil, stern and solemn, awaiting but the | 





touch of this talisman to step down among us. 
Here, Minnie, take this seal ring, and go touch 
his hand !” 

“Qh! Porte, put it up. I would not touch 
one of them for the world. I’ve fancied until I 
half believe what we’ve been talking about.” 

At the extremity of this long aisle, where the 
ceiling is ninety feet in height, stands the largest 
detached mass of concretion to be found in the 
cave. It-is shaped like a tower, an oval thirty 
by thirty-six feet in diameter, and thirty or forty 
feet in height. Its surface is covered with ir- 
regular horizontal ridges and with perpendicular 
plaits or flutings—a style of enrichment which 
might be introduced advantageously in some 
kinds of architecture. On one side a sheet of 
drapery falls from the top of the tower nearly 
to its base, in folds that a sculptor might imi- 
tate but eould never excel. After wandering 
for half a mile through these subterranean halls, 
where Nature has poured out, 

“ With such a full and unwithdrawing hand,” 
her mingled stores of the beautiful, the fantastic, 
the awful, the sublime, you seem here to have 
reached the culminating point of grandeur. 
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THE ENCHANTED MOORS. 


I'hen turn an angle of the rock and advance a 
few paces, when your lights flash upon the gap- 
ing oyster-shell. 

“From the sublime to the ridiculous there is 
but one step,” said Porte Crayon, ‘“ What an 
absurd freak !” 

Mice examined the premises with such mi- 
nuteness, that one might have supposed he was 
looking for the oyster. “High!” said he; “it 


must a-took a monstus man to a-swallered it: 
but I believes in any thing now, sence I seen dis 
place.” 

Here they were informed they had reached 
the end of the cave ; and having refreshed them- 
selves with water dipped from an alabaster fount- 
ain, covered by a transparent pellicle of spar, they 
resumed their lights and commenced retracing 
their steps toward the realms cf day. On their 
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THE OYSTER-SHELL. 


return they deviated from the course by which 
they had entered, and visited several side rooms, 
each exhibiting some new phase of beauty, 
grandeur, or surprise. The Bridal Chamber, 
on your first entrance, appears but a gloomy 
vault of naked limestone rock, until the light, 


like a magic talisman, reveals one of the most 
curious and beautiful objects in the cave. It 
resembles a sheet of white drapery thrown over 
a gigantic round buckler, and falling in classic 
folds nearly to the ground. Some ingenious 
person has fancied that it looked like a bride’s 
vail hanging over a monstrous Spanish comb ; 
and hence the name of the room. Porte Cray- 
on and his companions were dissatisfied with 
the name, and desired the proprietor to change it. 

“With pleasure,” said he. “Suggest an ap- 
propriate one, and the room shall be re-baptized 
upon the spot.” 

Having puzzled their brains for some time to 
no purpose, the critics acknowledged themselves 
in a predicament. They gave it up. It was 
determined, however, that Crayon should take 
a drawing of it and give the world an opportu- 
nity of taking the matter under advisement. 

Near this is the Music Room, the interior of 


| which is nearly filled with broad sheets of in- 
| crustation faliing from the ceiling to the floor, 


between which one may walk as through the 
mazes of a labyrinth. These sheets, like others 
which they had seen, were translucent and high- 
ly sonorous. When lights were placed behind 


| them they glowed like candent metal, and at 
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CHAMBER. 
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every blow gave out deep rolling notes, whic *h 
filled the cave like the peal of a church organ. 
On singing with this accompaniment, the effect 
was striking and pleasing, the voice. being broken 
into tremulous quavers by the overpowering vi- 
brations. 

On their return, by the way of the Great Hall, 
it was proposed to put out the lights, and enjoy 
the poetry of darkness and silence for a while. 
The guide stationed himself at a distance, the 
girls formed a group around Mr. Crayon, and 
Mice seated himself near enough to touch Porte’s 
boot with his hand, which he assured himself of 
by actual experiment before the 
doused. 

“Now, girls, endeavor to hold your tongues, 
and be inspired with solemn awe.” 

A nod of acquiescence was the answer. 

“Out with the lights !” 
was dark. Porte felt his arms simultaneously 
pinched by three little hands, and at the same 
time a huge grasp took him by the boot leg. The 
silence was only broken by the suppressed breath- 
ing of the company, distinctly audible, and the 
not unmusical tinkling of water dropping far and 
near, mingling in the darkness like fairy bells. 
The attempt at silence soon became oppressive 
to the ladies, and Minnie, in a stage whisper, be- 
gan to express her disappointment in regard to 
the darkness. 

“Dat’s a fac,” said Mice. 
a-seed it good deal darker.” 

“T can see more now,” 
could when the candles were lighted.” 

True enough, pillared aisle, swath, roof rib, 
and candent column floated before their vision, 
distinct, but changing as a dream. 

“Tt is owing to some excited condition of the 
optic nerves,” said Porte, “which I will explain 
more thoroughly when we get out. Meanwhile, 


. . | 
as the performance does not seem to give satis- 


faction, and we can neither hear silence nor see 


darkness, as we expected, let us light up and | 


proceed.” 


As they revisited the different points of inter- | 


est on their return, there was a general disposi- 
tion shown to linger and look again, as if the 
curious appetite was unsatiated still, and the fac- 
ulfy of wonder still untired. 


greenish tint upon the floor and walls of the cave, 
which had the appearance of paint or delicate 
This coloring gradually grew greener and 
brighter until they found themselves re-entering 
the wooden vestibule, through the openings of 
which the bright blasting light of mid-day stream- 
ed. So strong was the contrast, that it required 
some minutes of preparation before it was agree- 
able to venture out. On referring to the watches, 
it was ascertained that their visit had lasted near- 
ly four hours, and yet no one had felt the slight- 
est symptom of fatigue, physical or mental. 
But the sight of the familiar things of earth 
s9on reminded them that it was dinner time, and 
they cheerily retrode the path to the hotel. 


Tnoss, 


After dinner Porte Crayon took his sketch- | 


They slowly trav- | 
eled on, however, and at length observed a soft | 


book and pencils, mnt with the proprietor’s son 
for his guide retured to the cave, and it is to his 
persevering labors during that and the three suc- 
ceeding days that we are indebted for the accu- 
rate illustrations, which give point and interest 
to what would otherwise be but a loose and un- 
finished description of “ Nature’s great master- 
piece. 





lights were | 


And in a moment all | 


| 


“TI spected to | 


said Dora, “ than 14 
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Indeed but for the sketches, the disheartening 
| task of description would probably not have been 
undertaken, for how can mere words portray 
| seenes which have no parallel among the things 
of upper earth? How can the same conven- 
tional forms of speech which have been used a 
thousand thousand times to describe mountains, 
| rivers, waterfalls, buildings, thunder clouds, sun- 
set, and so on, to the end of the catalogue, be 
combined with sufficient skill and refinement to 
delineate subjects and sentiments so new and in- 
comparable? Language fails frequently in con- 
veying correct impressions of the most common- 
place objects, and in the hands of its most skill- 
ful masters is sometimes weak, uncertain, false. 
Combine it with the graphic art, and how the 
page brightens. Well have our fathers called it 
the art of Illumination. Most books without il- 
lustrations are but half written ; and with the in- 
creased and increasing facilities of art, the read- 
ing public will soon begin to demand it as their 
due, and pass by with disdain the incomplete 
narrative which is given only in words. ‘This 
must and will become, par excellence, the age vt 
Tlustrated Literature. 

The details of Porte Crayon’s experiences in 
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subterranean sketching are not without interest. | blunted by that circumstance, as well as by the 
On going into the cave, generally after an early | years of travel and adventure that have follew- 
breakfast, he took some one with him to assist | ed. I was gratified to find I was mistaken. . It 
in carrying in candles, and so on, and in illum- | seemed rather that time and cultivation had mel- 
inating the different apartments. ‘This accom- | lowed the sensibilities and increased the power 
plished he sent his companion out, and had the | of vision. Nor did familiarity with its details 
cavern to himself, with his thoughts for company. | diminish my astonishment; on the contrary, at 

““T had visited the place,” said he, “when a each visit wonder seemed to grow upon me. So 
mere boy, and supposed that the keenness of my | different from what we are accustomed to see, so 
appreciation of its wonders would have been | infinite in its variety, every flash ef light devel- 
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oping some new field wherein the imagination 


might revel, every change of position suggesting | 


some new theme for the fancy to seize upon. 
Had there been a concealed spectator near, when 
I was endeavoring to choose a point from which 
to make a sketch, he must have been highly 
amused at my ludicrous indecision. I arranged | 
my candles and rearranged them. I ran up and | 
down. I could not choose, and was forced fre- | 
quently tg laugh aloud at my own absurdity. I lay 
flat on the soft clay floor, with my sketch-book 
before me. I perched myself on the round head 
of some giant stalagmite. I climbed up the 
walls, and squeezed myself into damp niches. 
More miserable than the ass, I had a hundred 
bundles of hay to choose from, and the regret at | 
what I missed seemed to more than counterbal- 
ance the satisfaction I felt in the sketches actu- 
ally made. Not unfrequently I forgot my draw- 
ing entirely, and would sit looking with all the | 
intensity of eyes and soul, as if endeavoring to 

comprehend more fully the wonderful creations 

by which I was surrounded. Canst thou read, 

O philosopher, what is written on these eternal 

tablets? The percolation of water through 

limestone strata for ten thousand years—and 

nothing more? 

“The last sketch I made,” continued Mr. 
Crayon, “is a most singular one. In arranging 
the lights to show the huge mass called the Magic 
Tower to the greatest advantage, I observed two | 
gigantic figures standing in deep shade, but 
strongly relieved, against the illuminated wall. 
They stood so statue-like, and so complete was 
the illusion, that I felt some hesitation in repre- | 
senting them, fearing that I might be suspected 
of condescending to an artistic trick. Although 
wonderful stories are often prefaced in the same | 
manner, it rarely happens that any opportunity 
of telling them is neglected, notwithstanding the 
risk incurred to the reputation of the teller. So | 
here go the statues, at all hazards. While I was | 
at work upon them two boys entered with a pot | 
of hot coffee, which had been sent to me by ar- | 
rangement. No sooner had they looked about | 
them, than both started with surprise, and a 
marked on the giants, as they called them. By | 
my pocket thermometer I ascertained the tem- | 
perature of the cave to be aboyt 53} degrees | 
Fahrenheit, and although I sometimes remained 
in it from eight to ten hours at a time, I never 
felt the slightest discomfort from the dampness | 
or any other cause. One morning, having risen | 
before daylight, I went to work at a point not | 
more than a hundred or a hundred and fifty feet | 
from the entrance. Here I suffered greatly from | 
the cold, as the external air was at that time in 
the morning very frosty, and I was near enough 
to the entrance of the cave to feel its influence.” | 

The length of the cave in a straight line is | 
about sixteen hundred feet; but the aggregate 
of all its branches and windings is near three | 
thousand. It is said to have been discovered | 
in 1804 by one Bernard Weyer, a hunter, while | 
in search of some lost traps. Crayon, however, | 


tells us that he was credibly informed that Weyer | 
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was not the actual discoverer, but some one else 
whose name he unfortuately forgets. It makes 
no difference, Not all the historians nor indig- 
nant poets who have written, or will write, can 


| ever restore to Columbus the lost honor of nam- 


ing the New World; and Weyer’s Cave will be 

called Weyer’s Cave till the end of time, in spite 

of any right or knowledge to the contrary. 
During the period of Mr. Crayon’s entomb- 


|ment the ladies began to grow restless, and 


seemed likely to fall a prey to ennui. As often 
as he returned to the hotel, he promised them 
a speedy termination of his labors; and as often 
as he re-entered the cave, he forgot them and 
all the rest of the superficial world. One even- 
ing he was surprised and gratified to find them 
in a state of high good humor; and, in answer 


|to his apologies for detaining them so much 
| longer than he had promised, he was assured 


that they would cheerfully remain a day or two 
longer if he wished it; they could amuse them- 
selves very well, and were in no hurry to get to 
Staunton. 

“And now, Cousin Porte,” lisped Minnie, 
“we want your judgment on a question of 
taste.” 

Porte Crayon, charmed by their complaisance, 
and flattered by the appeal, signified his readi- 


| ness to sit in judgment. 


“While you were in the cave,” continued 
Minnie, “ we were perishing with ennui and for 
something todo. We ordered the carriage and 
drove to Port Republic, where we made some 
purchases, and we want you to decide which is 
prettiest ;” and thereupon each of the young 
ladies drew from her work-basket a wax doll, 


and held it up for Porte’s inspection, producing 


at the same time sundry bits of gay-colored cal- 
ico and cotton lace. “ Mine,” said Minnie, with 
great animation, “‘is to be dressed in red, and 
Dora’s in green, and Fanny’s is to have a black 
velvet polka!” 

“ And so,” said Porte Crayon, recovering his 
utterance, “you've deliberately gone back to 
playing with doll-babies ?” 

“Why, Porte! How absurd! These are not 
for ourselves; they are intended as presents for 
the children at home. You certainly do not 
suppose that we could be amused with dolls!” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Porte. “I beg your 
pardon. I was frightened. Indeed I am glad 
it is explained ; but you were so earnest and so 
gleeful.” 

“Well, and have you not often told us that 
the secret of happiness was in always having 
something to do, and in doing that something 
with zeal and cheerfulness ?” 

Mr. Crayon was mollified at hearing himself 
quoted—* Every thing that I say is not thrown 
away,” thought he; ‘some of it sticks.” 

“ And now, Porte, that’s a good cousin; sit 
down, and tell us something more about the 
cave while we carry on our sewing.” 

Mr. Crayon drew up his chair complacently. 
“This, young ladies, is a favorable occasion to 
explain to you my theory in regard to the opti- 
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eal delusions in the cave when the lights were 
put out. The optic nerves—” “I say, Fanny, 
hand me the scissors”—‘* Are you listening ?” | 
said Crayon. “Certainly; you said nerves.”— 
“The reason why, upon the first extinguishment | 
of the lights, the intensity of the darkness is not | 
appreciated, is—” “Now, Minnie, would you 
advise me to trim this skirt with white or black ?” | 
—* Are you listening to me?” inquired Crayon, 
with some heat of manner. “To be sure we 


are, and very much interested; you said is.” | 
| with such silent dignity as to command general 


“The reason, then, of this phenomenon is, 
that the optic nerves—” “Oh! Dora, don’t for 
the world cut that bias; you'll waste all the 


. ” + . ° — 
green calico !”—* Now, seriously, young ladies,” | 
said Crayon reddening, “I am endeavoring to | 
give you some scientific information which may | 


be highly useful, and will be at least ornament- 
al, if perchance in society this subject should be 
introduced—” ‘How elegant! oh! oh!” ex- 
claimed Minnie; “it will be charming. It will 
be too sweet in this red dress. Diddle diddle, 
diddle diddle, diddle diddle,” sung she, dancing 
the doll over the work-table, in an ecstacy of de- 
light.—** May the deuce take them all!” said 
Porte Crayon, rising indignantly and stalking 
out of the room. “Such is the fate of all who, 
in the simplicity of their hearts, volunteer to | 
benefit or instruct the world !” 

Presently he burst into a good-humored laugh. 
“* After all, didn’t Chief Justice Marshall play 
marbles, after presiding in the Supreme Court; 
ay, and enjoy the game, too, as much as any of 
the boys?” 

Crayon put his head in at the open door— | 
‘Girls, I ask pardon for my impatient exclam- 
ation just now! Amuse yourselves, while I 
seek a subject for another sketch.” 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
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| him. 


| standing until he had passed from the room. 


23 
that the Emperor’s impérial title should not be 
recognized, but that he should be addressed and 
treated simply as General Bonaparte. This was 
an outrage to the rights of nations, and an insult 
to greatness crushed by misfortune. 

The Emperor, with extraordinary fortitude, 
resigned himself to his new situation. Though, 
in self-respect, he could not assent to the insult- 


| ing declaration of the English ministers that he 


had been but an wsurper, and the French nation 
rebels, he opposed the effect of these instructions 


respect and homage. Such was the magical in- 
fluence of his genius, as displayed in all his 
words and actions, that each day he became the 
object of more exalted admiration and reverence. 

He breakfasted alone in his cabin, and passed 
the day until four o’clock in reading or convers- 
ing with those of his companions whom he in- 
vited to his room. At four o’clock he dressed for 
dinner, and came into the general cabin, where 
he frequently amused himself for half an hour 
with a game of chess. At five o’clock the Ad- 
miral came and invited him to dinner. The 
Emperor, having no taste for convivial habits, 
had seldom during his extraordinarily laborious 
life allowed himself more than fifteen minutes at 
the dinner table. Here the courses alone occu- 
pied over an hour. Then an hour or two more 
were loitered away at the wine. Napoleon, out 
of respect to the rest of the company, remained 
at the table until the close of the regular courses. 
His two valets stood behind his chair and served 
He ate very frugally, and of the most sim- 
ple dishes; never expressing either censure or 
approbation of the food which was provided. At 
the hour when ladies in England withdraw from 
the table he invariably retired. As the Emperor 
left the whole company rose, and continued 
It 


was the instinctive homage of generous men to 


| the greatest of mankind, resigning himself sub- 


SAINT HELENA. 

N the 9th of August, 1815, the Northwnber- 

land, with the accompanying squadron, set 
sail for St. Helena. The fleet consisted of_ten 
As the ships were tacking, to get out 
of the Channel, the Emperor stood upon the deck 
of the Northumberland, and watched with an anx- 
ious eye to catch a last glimpse of his beloved 
France. At last a sudden lifting of the clouds 
presented the coast to view. “ France! France!” 
spontaneously burst from the lips of all the French 
on board. 

The Emperor gazed for a moment in silence | 
upon the land over which he had so long and so 
gloriously reigned. He then, uncovering his 
head, bowed to the distant hills, and said, with 
deep emotion, “ Land of the brave, I salute thee! 
Farewell! France farewell !” 

The effect upon all present was electric. The 
English officers, moved by this instinctive and 
sublime adieu, involuntarily uncovered their 
heads, profoundly respecting the grief of their 
illustrious captive. The English government, 
true to its unwavering policy, had given orders | 


vessels. 


limely to unparalleled misfortunes. Some one 
of his suite, in turn, each day accompanied him 
upon deck. Here he walked for an hour or two, 
conversing cheerfully and cordially with his 
friends, and with any others whom he happened 
to encounter on board the ship. 

Without the slightest reserve he spoke of all 
the events of his past career—of his conflicts, his 
triumphs, and his disasters. In these utterances 


| from the fullness of the heart, he never mani- 


fested the least emotion of bitterness or of #rri- 
tability toward those who had opposed him. Such 
was the Emperor’s uniform course of life during 
the voyage of ten weeks. 

* He had won,” says Lamartine, “ the admira- 
tion of the English crew, by the ascendency of 
his name; by the centrast between his power of 


| yesterday and his present captivity, as well as by 


the calm freedom of his attitude. Jailers them- 
selves are accessible to the radiance of glory and 
grandeur that beams from the captive. A great 
name is an universal majesty. The vanquished 
reigned over his conquerors.” 

There were several Italians on board the ship, 
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and there were also some midshipmen and com- | devoted to him 


mon sailors who spoke French fluently. Napo- 


leon seemed pleased in calling these to him, and 


employing them as interpreters. One day he 
perceived the master of the vessel, who, as pilot, 
was responsible for her safe conduct, but who, 
not having the honor of an epaulet, was not ad- 
mitted to the society of Admiral Cockburn and 
his suite. The Emperor entered into a long con- 
versation with the man, was pleased with his in- 
telligence, and, in conclusion, said, ‘Come and 
dine with me to-morrow.” 

The poor master, astonished and bewildered, 
stammered out,.in reply, “'Phe Admiral and my 
captain will not like a master to sit at their ta- 
ble.” 

“Very well,” answered the Emperor, “ if 
they do not, so much the worse for them; you 
shall dine with me in my cabin.” 

When the Admiral rejoined the Emperor, and 
was informed of what had passed, he very gra- 
ciously remarked that any one invited by Gen- 
cral Bonaparte to the honor of sitting at his ta- 
ble was, by this circumstance alone, placed above 
all the ordinary rules of discipline and of eti- 
quette. He then sent for the master, and assured 
him that he would be welcome to dinner the 
next day. 

This unaffected act, so entirely in accordance 
with the whole life of the Emperor, but so as- 
tounding on board an English man-of-war, was 
with electric rapidity circulated through the ship. 
Every sailor felt that there was a bond of union 
between him and the Emperor. The soldiers of 
the 53d regiment, who were on their passage to 


St. Helena to guard his prison, and the crew of | grave of the Emperor. 


the ship, were all from that hour apparently as 


TO FRANCE 


as French soldiers and French 
sailors would have been. 

After walking for a time upon the deck, the 
Emperor usually took his seat upon a gun, which 
was ever after called the Emperor’s gun, when 
sometimes for hours he would converse with great 
animation and cheerfulness. An interested group 
ever gathered around him. Las Cases was in 
the habit of recording in his journal these con- 
versations, Napoleon ascertaining this fact, 
called for his journal, read a few pages, and 
then decided to beguile the weariness of the 
voyage by dictating the prominent events of his 
life. 

October 7. The fleet met a French ship. An 
officer of the Northumberland visited her, and 
told the astonished captain that they had the 
Emperor on board, and were conveying him to 
St. Helena. The French captain sadly replied, 
“You have robbed us of our treasure. You have 
taken away him who knew how te govern us ac- 
cording to our taste and manners.” 

The Emperor continued to beguile the weary 
hours of each day in dictating the memoirs of 
his campaigns. “ When he commenced his daily 
dictations,” says Las Cases, “after considering 
for a few moments, he would rise, pace the floor, 
and then begin to dictate. He spoke as if by 
inspiration; places, dates, phrases—he stopped 
at nothing.” 

October 15, Just as the evening twilight was 
fading away, a man at the mast-head shouted 
“ Land!” In the dim distance could be faintly 
discerned a hazy cloud, which was suspended as 
the pall of death over the gloomy prison and the 
About noon of the next 
day the Northumberland cast anchor in the harbor 
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of St. Helena. The Emperor, through his glass, 
gazed with an unchanged countenance upon the 
bleak and storm-drenched rock. Rugged peaks, 
black and verdureless, towered to the clouds. A 
straggling village adhered to the sides of a vast 
Every shelf in the rocks, every aper- | 


ravine. 
ture, and the brow of every hill, were planted 
with cannon. It was now about a hundred days 
since the Emperor had left France, and seventy 
days since sailing from England. The command 
of the British ministers was peremptory that the 
I.mperor should not be permitted to land until 
his prison on shore was made secure for him. 
Admiral Cockburn, however, proudly refused to 


be the executioner of such barbarity. With un- | 
concealed satisfaction he informed the French 


yentlemen that he would take upon himself the 
responsibility of seeing them all landed the next 
day. 

St. Helena is a conglomeration of rocks, ap- 


parently hove, by voleanic fires, from the bosom 
of the ocean. It is six thousand miles from Eu- 
rope, and twelve hundred miles from the near- 
est point of land on the coast of Africa. This 
gloomy rock, ten miles long and six broad, placed 
beneath the rays of a tropical sun, emerges like 
a castle from the waves, presenting to the sea, 
throughout its circuit, but an immense perpen- 
dicular wall, from six hundred to twelve hundred 
feet high. There are but three narrow openings 
in these massive cliffs by which a ship can ap- 
proach the island. These are all strongly forti- 
fied. The island at this time contained five 
hundred white inhabitants, about two hundred 
of whom were soldiers. There were also three 
hundred slaves. The climate is very unhealthy, 
liver complaint and dysentery raging fearfully. 
“There is no instance,” says Montholen, “of a 
native or a slave having reached the age of fifty 


October 16. Late in 
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the afternoon the Em- 
peror, with some of 
his companions, en- 
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conveyed on shore. 
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It was a funereal scene, and the sacred silence 
of the burial reigned, as the Emperor passed 
from the ship and was conveyed by the strong 
arms of the rowers to his dreary prison and his 
tomb. 

The sun had sunk beneath the waves, and 
twilight had faded away, as the Emperor landed 
and walked through the craggy street of James- 
town. In this miserable village a small unfur- 
nished room had been obtained for England’s 
imperial captive. His friends put up his iron 
eamp-bedstead, spread upon it a mattress, and 
placed in the room a few other articles of fur- 
niture which they had brought from the ship. 
Sentinels, with their bayoneted muskets, guarded 
the windows and the door of the prisoner. All 
the inhabitants of Jamestown crowded around 
the house to catch a glimpse of the man whose 


name alone inspired all the combined despot- | 


isms of Europe with terror. Gloomy night had 
now darkened over the dismal scene, and the 
damp ocean wind moaned along the craggy 
streets. Napoleon was silent, calm, and sad. 
He soon dismissed his attendants, extinguished 
his light, and threw himself upon his mattress 
for such repose as could then and there be found. 
Such was the first night of the Emperor Napo- 
leon at St. Helena. The mind lingers in the 
contemplation of its mournful sublimity. 

Upon this barren rock, about three miles from 
Jamestown, and fifteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, there was a ravine called Long- 
wood, situated in the midst of crags and peaks 
of rock which nearly encircled it. In this wild 
and desolate chasm, almost destitute of verdure, 
and where a few dwarfed and storm-twisted 


gum-trees added to the loneliness of the scen¢ 
there was a dilapidated hut. It had been orig- 
inally a cow-house. Subsequently it had re- 
ceived some repairs, and had occasionally been 
used as a temporary retreat from the stifling heat 
of Jamestown. This spot had been selected for 
the residence of the captive. It was detached 
from the inhabited parts of the island, was most 
distant from those portions of the coast acces- 
sible by boats, “ which,” says Admiral Cockburn, 
“the Governor considers it of importance to 
keep from the view of General Bonaparte,” and 
an extent of level ground presented itself suit- 
able for exercise. 

October 17, At six o'clock this morning the 
Emperor rode on horseback, accompanied by 
Admiral Cockburn and General Bertrand, to 
view the dismal gorge which was to be his prison 
and his tomb. When he gazed upon the awful 
doom prefared for him, his heart was smitten 
with dismay. But in dignified silence he strug- 
gled against the anguish of his spirit. The hut 
was so dilapidated and so small, that it would 
require a month or two at least devoted to re- 
pairs, before it could be rendered in any degree 
habitable for the Emperor and his companions. 
In the Admiral’s next communication to the 
British government he wrote : 

“T am sorry to add that General Bonaparte, 
since he has landed here, has appeared less re- 
signed to his fate, and has expressed himself 
more dissatisfied with the lot decreed him than 
he did before. This, however, I merely attribute 
te the first effects cf the gencral sterile appear- 
ance of this island around where he now resides, 
and the little prospect it yields himself and fol- 
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lowers of meeting with any of those amusements 
und enjoyments to which they have been accus- 
tomed.” 

At the same time the Admiral wrote that the 
force of men and ships which he had with him 


was not sufficient to hold the captive in security. | 


He asked for two more vessels of war. 

As Napoleon, in great dejection, was return- 
ing from Longwood, extremely reluctant again 
to occupy his narrow room in Jamesiown, sur- 
rounded by sentinels and the curious crowd, he 
observed a little secluded farm-house, at a place 
called The Briars, and inquired if he could not 
take refuge there until Longwood should be pre- 


Mr. Balcombe, resided at this place with his 
family. ‘The house was of one story, and con- 
sisted of but five rooms. Mr. Balcombe, how- 
ever, cordially offered a room to the Emperor. 
At the distance of a few yards from the dwell- 
ing there was a small pavilion or summer-house, 
consisting of one room on the ground-floor and 
two small garrets above. Napoleon, not willing 
to incommode the family, selected this for his 
abode. The Admiral consented to this arrange- 
ment, and here, therefore, the Emperor fixed 
his residence. His camp-bed was put up in this 
lower room, Here he ate, slept, read, and dic- 
tated. Las Cases and his son crept into one of 
the garrets. Marchand, Napoleon’s first valet- 
de-chambre, occupied the other. Mr. Bal- 
combe’s family consisted of himself, wife, and 


| four children, two sons and two daughters. One 
|of these daughters, Elizabeth, afterward Mrs 
| Abeel, has since recorded some very pleasing 
reminiscences of her childish interviews with 
the Emperor. 

“The earliest idea,” says Mrs. Abeel, “I had 
of Napoleon, was that of a huge ogre or giant. 
with one large flaming red eye in the midst of 
his forehead, and long teeth protruding from his 
mouth, with which he tore to pieces and devour- 
ed naughty little girls. I had rather grown out 


| of this first opinion of Napoleon; but, if less 
| childish, my terror of him was still hardly di- 
|minished. The name of Bonaparte was still 
pared for his residence. A very worthy man, | 


associated in my mind with every thing that was 
bad and horrible. I had heard the most atro- 
cious crimes imputed to him; and if I had learn- 
ed to consider him as a human being, I yet be- 
lieved him to be the worst that had ever existed. 
Nor was I singular. in these feelings. They 
were participated by many much older and wiser 
than myself; I might say, perhaps, by a majority 
of the English nation. Most of the newspapers 
of the day described him as ademon. All these 
of his own country who lived in England were, 
of course, his bitter enemies; and from these 
two sources we alone formed our opinion of 
him. 

“ How vividly I recollect my feelings of dread. 
mingled with admiration, as I now first looked 
upon him whom I had learned to fear so much! 
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height to his figure, supplied all that was want- | 
ing to make me think him the most majestic | 
person I had ever seen. He was deadly pale, 
and I thought his features, though cold and im- 
movable, and somewhat stern, were exceedingly other sides. The windows had neither shutters 
beautiful. He seated himself on one of our cot- nor curtains. One or two chairs were brought 
tage chairs, and after scanning our little apart- | into the room, and the Emperor’s iron bedstead 
ment with his eagle glance, he complimented was adjusted by his valets. Night, with undis- 
mamma on the pretty situation of the Briars. | turbed silence and profound solitude, darkened 
When once he began to speak, his fascinating | thescene. The damp night wind moaned through 


As night approached the Emperor retired to 
his solitary and unfurnished room. It had two 
doors facing each other, one on each of two of 
its sides, and two windows, one on each of the 





smile and kind manner removed every vestige 
of the fear with which I had hitherto regarded 
him, His manner was so unaffectedly kind and 
amiable, that in a few days I felt perfectly at 
ease in his society, and looked upon him more 
as a companion of my own age than as the 
mighty warrior at whose name the world grew 
pale. 

“T never met with any one who bore childish 
liberties so well as Napoleon. He seemed to 
enter into every sort of mirth or fun with the 
glee of a child, and though I have often tried 
his patience severely, I never knew him lose his 
temper, or fall back upon his rank or age to 
shield himself from the consequences of his own 
familiarity or of his indulgence to me. I looked 
upon him, indeed, when with him, almost as a 
brother or companion of my own age, and all 
the cautions I received, and my own resolutions 
to treat him with more respect and formality, 
were put to flight the moment I came within the 
influence of his arch smile and laugh.” 

The Emperor seemed to enjoy very much the 
society of these children. He showed them the 
souvenirs which he cherished. Among them 
was a miniature of his idolized son. The beau- 
tiful infant was. kneeling in prayer, and under- 
neath were the words, “ J pray the good God for 
my father, my mother, and my country.” 


| the loose and rattling casement near the Emper 
ors bed. Las Cases, after attempting to bai 

| ricade the window to protect Napoleon from the 
| night air, climbed with his son to the garret, the 
| dimensions of which were but seven feet square 
The two valets wrapped themselves in their 
cloaks, and threw themselves upon the ground 
before each of the doors. An English orderly 
officer slept in Mr. Balcombe’s house, and some 
soldiers were placed as sentinels around the pa- 
vilion, to prevent the Emperor from escaping. 
Such was the situation of Napoleon the first 
night at the Briars. 

October 18. The Emperor breakfasted, with- 
out table-cloth or plates, upon the remains of 
|the preceding day’s dinner. He immediate); 
| resumed the same mode of life which he had 
| adopted on board the Northumberland. Every 
hour had its appointed duty. In reading, dic- 
tation, and conversation with his French com- 
panions, all of whom were permitted to see hin 
every day, even the captivity of St. Helena be- 
came for a time quite endurable. The Emperor 
had sufficient command over himself to appear 
cheerful, and bore all his privations and indig- 
nities in silence. 

October 20. The Emperor invited the son ot 
Las Cases, about fourteen years of age, to break- 
fast with him. The lad displayed so much in- 
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telligence in reply to questions which were pro- 
posed respecting his teachers and his studies, 
that Napoleon, turning to Las Cases, said, 

“What a rising generation I leave behind me. 
This is all my work. The merits of the French 
youth will be a sufficient revenge to me. On 
beholding the work, all must render justice to 
the workmen; and the perverted judgment or 
bad faith of declaimers must fall before my 
deeds. If I had thought only of myself and 
continuing my own power, as has been continu- 
ally asserted, I should have endeavored to hide 
learning under a bushel; instead of which, I de- 
voted myself to the propagation of knowledge. 
And yet the youth of France have not enjoyed 
all the benefits which I intended that they should. 
My university, according to the plan I had con- 
ceived, was a masterpiece in its combinations, 
and would have been such in its national re- 
sults.” 

October 24. All the friends of the Emperor 
were assembled around him, and were finding « 
melancholy solace in narrating to each other 
their privations and sufferings. 

Las Cases thus describes their situation : “The 
Emperor Napoleon, who but lately possessed 
such boundless power, and disposed of so many 
crowns, now occupies a wretched hovel a few 
feet square, perched upon a rock, unprovided 
with furniture, and without either shutters or 
curtains to the windows. This place must serve 
him for bedchamber, dressing-room, dining- 
room, study, and sitting-room; and he is obliged 
to go out when it is necessary to have this one 
apartment cleaned. His meals, consisting of a 
few wretched dishes, are brought to him from a 
distance, as if he were a criminal in a dungeon. 
He is absolutely in want of the necessaries of 
life. The bread and wine are not such as we 
have been accustomed to, and are so bad that 
we loathe to touch them. Water, ceffee, butter, 
oil, and other articles, are either not to be pro- 
cured or are scarcely fit for use. A bath, which 
is so necessary to the Emperor's health, is not 
to be had; and he is deprived of the exercise 
of riding on horseback. 

“His friends and servants are two miles dis- 
tant from him, and are not suffered to approach 
his person without being accompanied by a sol- 
dier. They are compelled to pass the night at 
a guard-house if they return beyond a certain 
hour, or if any mistake occur in the pass-word, 
which happens almost daily. Thus, on the 
summit of this frightful rock, we are equally 
exposed to the severity of man and the rigor of 
nature.” 

As each one told his tale of grievances, the 
Emperor—who thus far had borne his wrongs 
with an uncomplaining and a serene spirit—was 
roused. With warmth he exclaimed, 

“For what infamous treatment are we re- 
served! This is the anguish of death! To in- 
justice and violence they now add insult and 
protracted torment. If I were so hateful to 
them, why did they not get rid of me? A few 
musket-balls in my heart or head would have 





done the business, and there would at least 
have been some energy in the crime. Were it 


not for you, and above all for your wives, | 
would receive from them nothing but the pay 
of a private soldier! How can the monarchs of 
Europe permit the sacred character of sover- 
eignty to be violated in my person? 


Do they 
not see that they are, with their own hands, 
working their own destruction at St. Helena? 
I entered their capitals victorious, and had | 
cherished such sentiments what would have be- 
come of them? They styled me their brother: 
and I had become so, by the choice of the peo- 
ple, the sanction of victory, the character of re- 
ligion, and the alliance of their policy and their 
blood. Do they imagine that the good sense 
of nations is blind to their conduct? And what 
do they expect from it? At all events make 
your complaints, gentlemen! Let indignant 
Europe hear them! Complaints from me would 
be beneath my dignity and character. I must 
command or be silent.” 

The next morning the captain of one of the 
vessels of the squadron, who was about to re- 
turn to Europe, called upon the Emperor. In 
glowing and rapid utterance Napoleon reiterated 
his protest against the cruel treatment to which 
he was subjected, requesting the captain to com- 
municate his remonstrance to the British Min- 
isters. Las Cases immediately made a memo- 
randum of his remarks, as nearly as he could 
catch the words, and placed it in the hands of 
the officer, who promised punctually to fulfill 
his mission. The memorandum was as follows : 

“The Emperor desires, by the return of the 
next vessel, to receive some account of his wife 
and son, and to be informed whether the latter 
is still living. He takes this opportunity of re- 
peating, and conveying to the British govern- 
ment, the protestations which he has already 
made against the extraordinary measures adopt- 
ed toward him 

“1. The Government has declared him a 
prisoner of war. The Emperor is not a pris- 
oner of war. His letter to the Prince Regent, 
which he wrote and communicated to Captain 
Maitland before he went on board the Belle- 
rophon, sufficiently proves, to the whole world, 
the resolutions and the sentiments of conti- 
dence which induced him freely to place him- 
self under the English flag. The Emperor 
might, had he pleased, have agreed to quit 
France only on stipulated conditions with re- 
gard to himself. But he disdained to mingle 
personal considerations with the great interests 
with which his mind was constantly occupied. 
He might have placed himself at the disposal 
of the Emperor Alexander, who had been his 
friend; or of the Emperor Francis, who was his 
father-in-law. But confiding in the justice of 
the English nation, he desired no other protec- 
tion than its laws afforded; and renouncing pub- 
lie affairs, he sought no other country than that 
which was governed by fixed laws, independent 
of private will. 

“2. Had the Emperor really been a prisoner 
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of war, the rights which civilized governments 
possess over such a prisoner are limited by the 
law of nations, and terminate with the war it- 
self. 

“3. If the English government considered 
the Emperor, though arbitrarily, as a prisoner 
of war, the rights of that government were then 
limited by public law, or else—as there existed 
no cartel between the two nations during the 
war—it might have adopted toward him the 
principles of savages, who put their prisoners 
to death. This proceeding would have been 
more humane, and more conformable to justice, 
than that of sending him to this horrible rock. 
Death, inflicted on board the Bellerophon in the 
Plymouth Roads, would have been a blessing 
compared with the treatment to which he is 
now subjected. 

“We have traveled over the most desolate 
countries of Europe, but none is to be compared 
to this barren rock. Deprived of every thing 
that can render life supportable, it is calculated 
only to renew perpetually the anguish of death. 
The first principles of Christian morality, and 
that great duty imposed on man to pursue his 


fate, whatever it may be, may withhold him | 


from terminating, with his own hand, his wretch- 
ed existence. The Emperor regards it as his 
glory to live in obedience to these principles. 
But if the British Ministers should persist in 
their course of injustice and violence toward 
him, he would consider it a happiness if they 
would put him to death.” 

Dreary days lingered away at the Briars 


while multitudes of laborers were busy in re- | 


pairing and enlarging Longwood for the Em- 
peror and his companions. All the building 
materials had to be carried on the shoulders of 
the workmen up the steep sides cf the rock. 
Notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the Ad- 
miral the work advanced very slowly. The 
Emperor, by his resignation to his dyeadful fate, 
his cheerfulness, and his, at times, joyous com- 
panionship with the children, had won the affec- 
tion of all the Balcombe family. 

“* At the end of the grapery,” says Mrs. Abeel, 
“was an arbor. To this spot—which was so 
sheltered as to be cool in the most sultry weather 
—Napoleon was much attached. He would 
sometimes convey his papers there as early as 
four o'clock in the morning, and employ him- 
self until breakfast-time in writing, 
tired of his pen, in dictating to Las Cases. No 
one was ever permitted to intrude upon him 
when there. From this prohibition I, however, 
was exempt at the Emperor's own desire. Even 
when he was in the act of dictating a sentence 
to Las Cases he would answer my call, ‘Come 
and unlock the garden door;’ and I was always 
admitted and welcomed with a smile.” 

One evening, after minutely examining a lit- 
tle traveling cabinet he had with him, he pre- 
sented it to Las Cases, saying— 

“T have had it in my possession a long time. 
I made use of it on the morning of the battle 
of Austerlitz. It rust go to your son Eman- 


and, when | 





uel. When he is thirty or forty years old we 
shall be no more. This will but enhance thx 
value of the gift. He will say, when he shows 


it, ‘The Emperor Napoleon gave this to my 
father at St. Helena!” 

He then spoke of the singular developments 
he found upon his return from Elba—of the in- 
gratitude of individuals who had formerly en- 


joyed his favor. Many letters from these in 
dividuals to the friends of the Bourbons were 
placed in his hands. 

“My first impulse,” said Napoleon, “was to 
withdraw protection from these persons, and to 
order their letters to be printed., A second 
thought restrained me. We are so volatile, so 
inconstant, so easily led away, that, after all, I 
could not be certain that those very people had 
not really and spontaneously come back to my 
service. In that case, I should have been pun- 
ishing them at the very time when they were 
returning to their duty. I thought it better to 
seem to know nothing of the matter, and I or- 
dered all their letters to be burned.” 

October 31. The Emperor had now been at 
Briars a fortnight. His friends had made his 
situation a little more comfortable. A tent was 
spread, which prolonged his one apartment. 
His cook took up his abode at Briars; so that 
it was no longer necessary to transport his food, 
after it was cooked, a mile and a half. Table- 
linen and a service of plate was taken from the 
trunks. Still the hours dragged heavily. ‘The 
Emperor spent most of his time within doors, 
with his books, his pen, and his companions. 
He retired very late at night. Unless he did 
so he awoke in the night, and then, to divert 
his mind from sorrowful reflections, it was ne- 


| cessary for him to rise and read, 


Annoyances, however, were strangely multi- 
plied. Almost every day some new rule of gen- 
eral surveillance was adopted. The English 
authorities seemed to be tormented with an in- 
sane dread of the Emperor’s escape from a rock 
more than a thousand miles distant frei any 


|land; while sentinels, by day and by night, 


paced around his frail tent, and ships of war 
cruised along the shores. ‘The grandeur of 
Napoleon was never more conspicuous than in 
the vigilance with which he was guarded by his 
foes. All the monarchies of Europe stood in 
dread of one single captive. They knew full 
well that the hearts of the oppressed people in 
all lands would beat with tumultuous joy at the 
sound of his voice. Every movement of the 
Emperor was watched. A telegraph signal was 
established which reported in town every thing 
which occurred at the Briars. The French 
gentlemen could not communicate with Napo- 
leon in his room without being accompanied 
by an English sergeant. This state of things 
led the Emperor to request Las Cases to direct 
a note to Admiral Cockburn, remonstrating 
against measures so harassing and so useless. 
General Bertrand was commissioned to convey 
the remonstrance to the Admiral. 

But General Bertrand, apprehensive that the 
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note would but cause irritation, and provoke | sist that the Emperor's personal friends and sub- 


more severe treatment, ventured not to fulfill 
his mission. At last the Emperor learned, to 
his surprise, that the note had not been deliv- 
ered. He was much displeased, and said to 
the Grand Marshal. 

“Your not delivering the note, if you were 
dissatisfied with its tenor, or if you regarded it 
as dictated by an impulse of anger, was a proof 
of your devotion to my interests. But 


After this delay you ought to have spoken to 
me on the subject. You well know that I 
should have listened to you with attention, and 
should have agreed with your opinions, if you 
had proved to me that you were in the right. 
But to delay a fortnight without telling me that 
you had not executed the mission with which 
I charged you, is inexplicable. What have you 
to reply ?” 

The Grand Marshal only answered that he 
thought that he had done well in not delivering 
the note, which he disliked both as to its inten- 
tion and its expression. 

“Perhaps you are right, Bertrand,” said Na- 
poleon. And then, after a few moments of pro- 
found thought, he added, “ Yes, Bertrand, you 
are right. Let my friends here complain ; but my 
dignity and my character require of me silence.” 


General Bertrand then, in his own name, ad- | 


dressed a letter to Admiral Cockburn, recapitu- 


lating their grievances. In conclusion, he said— | 


“It is greatly to be desired that the authori- 
ties would so conduct themselves toward the 
Emperor, as to banish from his mind all recol- 
lection of the painful position in which he is 
placed. I do not hesitate to say that it is such 
as barbarians even would be touched by, and 
have consideration for. It can not be feared 
that any escape can be effected from this rock, 
almost every where inaccessible. Why can they 
not, if it be deemed necessary; increase the 
guard on the coast, and allow us to ramble over 
the island without restraint? It were also much 
to be wished that we might be lodged near the 
Emperor to bear him company.” 


The Admiral condescended to degrade him- | 
self by heaping insults upon misfortune and help- | 


lessness. He returned an answer containing the 
following expressions : 
* Northumberland, St. Helena Roads, Nov. 6, 1815. 

“ Smr—I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date, by which 
you oblige me officially to explain to you, tha* I 
have no cognizance of any Emperor being actu- 
ally upon this island, or of any person possessing 
such dignity having come hither with me in the 
Northumberland. 1 do myself also the honor of 
stating to you, in reply to a part of your note, 
that it is incompatible with my instructions to 
permit of your passing beyond the established 
line of sentries without your being accompanied 
by an English officer.” 

It was surely insult enough for the English to 
refuse to address Napoleon by his imperial title, 
thus stigmatizing him as an usurper. But to in- 
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this | 
should only have been a delay of some hours. | 
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| jects, who for many years had recognized him 
| as the most powerful sovereign in Christendom, 
| should insult him in a similar way, and thus 
condemn themselves as the accomplices of an 
usurper, was a refinement of barbarity hardly to 
be expected from civilized men. It is impossi- 
ble to refute the arguments used by the Emperor 
in defense of the imperial title. He had been 
constituted Emperor of France by a solemn act 
of coronation, and with the enthusiastic approval 
of the French people. It was as puerile in the 
English Ministry to attempt to ignore this tithe 
jas it would be to speak of General Augustus 
Cesar, or Colonel Charlemagne. The world has 
| crushed the ignoble attempt in scorn. Who now 
thinks of calling the Emperor Napoleon General 
Bonaparte? And yet Sir George Cockburn car- 
| ried this childish affectation so far as to pretend, 
in his official papers to the English Ministry, to 
doubt who could be meant by the Emperor at St. 
Helena. He wrote to Earl Bathurst : 

“T beg permission to remark to your Lord- 
ship, upon this curious note, that although the 
tenor of it prevented my entering at all into the 
| merits of M. de Bertrand’s statement, yet Gen- 
| eral Bonaparte, #f by the term‘ Emperor’ he meant 

| to de signate that person, inhabits his present tem- 
| porary residence wholly and solely in compliance 
| with his own urgent and pointed request. 

| J will only detain your Lordship, however, 
| while I add, that since my arrival in this island 
| I have not ceased in my endeavors to render 
these people as comfortable as their situations and 
the existing circumstances would admit of.” * 

Captain Poppleton was placed as a spy and a 
guard in constant attendance upon the Emperor. 
| His instructions contained the following diree- 
| tions: 

“The officer charged with this duty is not to 
absent himself from the premises where General 
Bonaparte may be staying more than two hours at 
atime. He is to endeavor to prevent the slaves 
upon the island from approaching General Bona- 
parte, so as to render their being talked to by him 
| likely. Whenever the General rides or walks 
beyond the boundaries where the sentries are 
placed, he is to be invariably attended by the of.- 


* That Napoleon was contending for an important prin 
ciple, and that he was not influenced by puerile vanity in 
claiming the title of Emperor, is proved beyond all con- 
troversy, by his readiness to assume an incognito, and 
take the name of General Duroc, or Colonel Meudon. But 
to ‘his the English ministry would not concent. E~en the 
editor of Sir Hudson Lowe's Narrative pronounces th 
course of the English Ministry upon this subject entirely 
unjustifiable. He says: 

“ It is, I think, difficult to refute the arguments used by 
Napoleon in favor of his right to be styled Emperor. We 
indeed, had not recognized that title. But he was not the 
less Emperor of France. But there would have been -no 
difficulty in calling him ex-Emperor, which would suffi- 
ciently have expressed the history of the past and the fact 
of the present. Or the English Ministry might have 
promptly acceded to his own expressed wish to assume an 
incognito, and take the name of Baron Duroc or Colonel 
Meudon, whick he himself more than once proposed ; but 
Lord Bathurst, as it will be seen, threw cold water on the 
suggestion, when it was communicated to him by Sir 
Hudson Lowe.”—Journal of Sir Hudson Lowe, vol. i. p. 47. 
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ficer. Should the General, during such rides or 
walks, approach the coast, the officer is requested 
to turn him in some other direction. 


whenever he observes any extraordinary move- 
ments among any of the Frenchmen; and is 
always to keep a dragoon in attendance, ready 
to send off at a moment’s warning. He is to 


take care that the General and all his attend- | 


ants, after they are established at Longwood, are 
within the house at nine o’clock. 

November 8. The Emperor was fatigued and 
indisposed. Las Cases suggested a ride on 
horseback. Napoleon replied, 

“TI can never reconcile myself to the idea of 


having an English officer constantly at my side. | 


I decidedly renounce riding on such conditions, 


Every thing in life must be reduced to calcula- | 


tion. If the vexation arising from the sight of 
derive from riding, it is, of course, advisable to 
renounce the recreation altogether.” 

November 9. Las Cases, alarmed at the dejec- 
tion of the Emperor and his declining health, 
from want of exercise, inquired, with every ex- 
pression of respect and politeness, of the officer 
appointed as guard, if it were necessary for him 
literally to obey his instructions should the Em- 


peror merely take a ride round the house, ad- 
verting to the repugnance the Emperor must | 


feel in being every moment reminded that he 
was & prisoner. 

The sympathies of the officer were moved, and 
he generously replied, ‘“ My instructions are to 
follow General Bonaparte. But I will take upon 
myself the responsibility of not riding beside him 
in the grounds around the house.” 

Las Cases eagerly communicated the conver- 
sation to the Emperor. He replied, “It is not 
conformable with my sense of duty to enjoy an 
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RESPECT THE 


He is like- | 


wise to be particular in informing the Admiral | 


| took quite a long walk. 
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advantage which may be the means of compro- 
mising an officer.” 

The Emperor judged with his accustomed 
wisdom as well as magnanimity. For soon the 
officer came hastening to Las Cases with the 
declaration that Admiral Cockburn had posi- 
tively prohibited him from granting the cap- 
tive such an indulgence. As this was men- 
tioned to the Emperor, he did not appear at all 
surprised, but quietly remarked that the horses 
might as well be returned, as they should have 
no use for them. Las Cases, exasperated by 
such cruelty on the part of the Admiral, said 
with warmth, “I will go immediately and order 
them to be returned to the Admiral.” 

“No,” said the Emperor calmly. ‘ You are 
now out of temper. It rarely happens that any 
thing is done well under such circumstances, It 


| is always best to let the night pass over after the 
my jailer be greater than the advantage I can | 


offense of the day.” 

November 10. The Emperor, with Las Cases, 
Returning he met Mrs. 
Balcombe, accompanied by Mrs. Stuart, a lady 
who was on her voyage to England from Bom- 
bay. While conversing with them some slaves, 
with heavy burdens on their shoulders, came toil- 
ing up the narrow path. Mrs. Balcombe, in rath- 
er an angry tone, ordered them to keep back. 
But the Emperor, making room for the slaves, 
turned to Mrs. Balcombe, and said mildly, 

“ Respect the burden, madam.” 

Mrs. Stuart, who had been taught to regard 
Napoleon as a monster, was inexpressibly amazed 
by this touching incident. In a low tone of voice 
she exclaimed to her friend, ‘‘ What a counte- 
nance, and what a character! How different from 
what I had been led to expect !” 

November 13. The life at Briars was very reg- 
ular. Every day the Emperor dictated to Las 
Cases. Between three and four o’clock he de- 
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scended to the garden, and, walking up and 
down, dictated again to one of the- gentlemen 


who came from the town for that purpose, and | 


who wrote in the little arbor which is seen on the 
left in the preceding view of the Briars. At 


half-past five he left the garden, and continued | 


his walk in the path which passed through the 
lawn in front of Mr. Baleombe’s house. In con- 
versation with friends he enjoyed this social prom- 
enade until dinner was announced. 

After dinner he returned to the garden, where 
he had his coffee brought to him. He occasion- 
ally made a friendly call npon Mr. Balcombe’s 
family, to whom he became much attached. He 
then continued his walk and conversation in the 
garden. When the evenings were serene, and 


illuminated by the moon, these conversations | 


were continued until late in the night. 
“The Emperor,” says Las Cases, “ was never 


more talkative, nor seemed more perfectly to for- | 


get his cares, than during these moonlight walks. 
In the familiarity of the conversations which I 
thus enjoyed with him, he took pleasure in re- 
lating anecdotes of his be rv hood, in describing the 
sentiments and illusions which diffused a charm 
over the early years of his youth, and in detail- 
ing the circumstances of his private life, since 
he played so distinguished a part on the great 
theatre of the world.” 

“T had intended,” said the Emperor one even- 
ing, “in order to secure the suitable education 
of the King of Rome, the establishment of the 
‘ Institute of Meudon.’ There I proposed to as- 
semble the princes of the Imperial house, par- 
ticularly the sons of those branches of the fam- 
ily who had been raised to foreign thrones. In 
this Institution I intended that the princes should 
receive the attentions of private tuition, com- 
bined with the advantages of public education. 
These children, who were destined to occupy 
different thrones, and to govern different nations, 
would thus have acquired conformity of princi- 
ples, manners, and ideas. The better to facili- 
tate the amalgamation and uniformity of the 
federative parts of the empire, each prince was 


to bring with him, from his own country, ten or | 


twelve youths of about his own age, the sons of 


the first families in the state. What an influ- | 
ence would they not have exercised on their re- | 


turn home! I doubted not but that the princes 
of other dynasties, unconnected with my family, 
would soon have solicited, as a great. favor, per- 
mission to place their sons in the Institute of 
Meudon. What advantages would thence have 
arisen to the nations composing the European 
association! All these young princes would 
have been brought together early enough to be 
united in the tender and powerful bonds of youth- 
ful friendship. And they would at the same 


time have been separated early enough to ob- | 


viate the fatal effects of rising passions, the ardor 
of partiality, the ambition of success, the jeal- 
ousy of love.” 

November 14. “The coffee,” writes Las Cases, 
“that was served at our breakfast this morning 
was better than usual. It might even have been 


called good. The Emperor expressed himself 
| pleased with it. Some moments after he ob- 
served, placing his hand on his stomach, that he 
| felt the benefit of it. It would be difficult to 
| express what were my feelings on hearing this 
simple rernark. The Emperor by thus, con- 


| trary to his custom, appreciating so trivial an 
| enjoyment, unconsciously proved to me the effect 
of all the privations he had suffered, but of which 
he never complained.” 
November 16. The Emperor conversed with 


much freedom respecting the individuals con- 
nected with him in the great events of his ca- 
reer. ‘This induced Las Cases to make the fol- 
lowing record: 

“He invariably speaks with perfect coolness, 
without passion, without prejudice, and without 
resentment, of the events and the persons con- 
nected with his life. He speaks of his past his- 
tory as if it had occurred three centuries ago. 
| In his recitals and his observations he speaks 
the language of past ages. He is like a spirit 
conversing in the Elysian fields. His conversa- 
tions are true dialogues of the dead. He speaks 
of himself as of a third person; noticing the 
Emperor’s actions, pointing out the faults with 
which history may reproach him, and analyzing 
the reasons and motives which might be alleged 
in his justification.” 

“In viewing the complicated circumstance: 
of his fall, he looks upon things so much in a 
mass, and from so high a point, that individuals 
escape his notice. He never evinces the least 
symptoms of virulence toward those of whom it 
might be supposed he has the greatest reason to 
complain. His strongest mark of reprobation— 
and I have had frequent occasions to notice it— 
is to preserve silence with respect to them when- 
ever they are mentioned in his presence.” 

November 19. All the French party were in- 
vited to dine with the Emperor. He appeared 
in cheerful spirits, and after dinner said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, will you have a comedy, an opera, or a 
tragedy?” They decided in favor of a comedy. 
The Emperor then took Moliere’s Avare, and 
read to them for some time. After the party 
had withdrawn, the Emperor retired to the gar- 
den for a solitary walk. 

November 25. The Emperor had been for sev- 
eral days quite unwell, and, worn down by the 
dreadful monotony of his imprisonment, appear- 
ed quite dejected. Las Cases found him this 
morning seated upon a sofa, surrounded by a 
| pile of books which he had been listlessly reading. 
| “Contrary to the general opinion,” says Las 
Cases, “the Emperor is far from possessing a 
| strong constitution. He is constantly laboring 
| under the effects of cold. His body is subject 
| to the influence of the slightest accidents. The 
smell of: paint is sufficient to make him ill. 
Certain dishes, or the slightest damp immedi- 
ately takes a severe effect upon him, His body 
| is far from being a body of iron. All his strength 
is in his mind. 

“ His prodigious exertions abroad, and his in- 
cessant labors at home are known to every one. 
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No sovereign ever underwent so much bodily 


fatigue. I have known the Emperor to be en- 
gaged in business, in the Council of State, for | 
eight or nine hours successively, and afterward | 
rise with his ideas as clear as when he sat down. | 
I have seen him, at St. Hefena, peruse books 
for ten or twelve hours in succession, on the 
most abstruse subjects, without appearing in the 
least fatigued. He has suffered, unmoved, the 
greatest shocks that ever man experienced. But 
these prodigious exertions are made only, as it 
were, in despite of his physical powers, which 
never appear less susceptible than when his mind 
is in full activity. | 
“The Emperor eats generally very little. He 
often says that a man may hurt himself by eat- 
ing too much, but never by eating too little. He | 
will remain four-and-twenty hours without eat- 
ing, only to get an appetite for the ensuing day. 
But if he eats little, he drinks still less. <A 
single glass of wine is sufficient to restore his | 
strength and to produce cheerfulness of spirits. | 
He sleeps very little and very irregularly, gen- | 
erally rising at day-break to read or write, and | 
afterward lying down to sleep again. 
“The Emperor has no faith in medicine, and 
never takes any. He had adopted a peculiar 
mode of treatment for himself. Whenever he 
found himself unwell, his plan was to run into 
an extreme, the opposite of what happened to 
be his habit at the time. This he calls restor- 
ing the equilibrium of nature. If, for instance, 
he had been inactive for a length of time, he | 
would suddenly ride about sixty miles, or hunt 
for a whole day. If, on the contrary, he had | 
been harassed by great fatigues, he would resign | 
himself to a state of absolute rest for twenty-four | 
hours. Nature, he said, had endowed him with | 
two important advantages; the one was, the | 
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power of sleeping whenever he needed repose, 
at any hour and in any place. 
that he was incapable of committing any injuri- 
an, 
said he, ‘I go the least beyond my mark my 
stomach instantly revolts.’ ” : 


The other was, 


ous excess either in eating or drinking. 


Conversing one day with Mr. Balcombe, tl 
Emperor remarked : 

“T have no faith in medicines. My remedies 
At the same 


time, I have a higher opinion of the medical, 01 


are fasting and the warm bath. 


rather the surgical, profession than of any other. 
rhe practice of the law is too severe an ordeal 
for poor human nature. 
ates himself to the distortion of truth, and to 
exultation at the success of injustice, will at last 
hardly know right from wrong. So with poli- 
tics, a man must have a conventional conscience 


The man who habitu- 


The ecclesiastics become hypocrites, since too 
much is expected of them. As to soldiers, they 
are cut-throats and robbers. But the mission 
of surgeons is to benefit mankind, not to de 
stroy them or to inflame them against each 
other.” 

November Six weeks had 
away, during which the Emperor had been about 
as closely imprisoned at the Briars as when on 
board the ship. ‘The workmen were busy re 
pairing Longwood. The English soldiers were 
encamped at the Briars. There was a poor ne 
gro slave working in Mr. Balcombe’s garden, in 
whose history and welfare the Emperor became 
deeply interested. He was a Malay Indian, of 
prepossessing appearance. He had been stole1 
from his native land by the crew of an English 
vessel. The Emperor’s sympathies were deep] 
moved by the old man’s story, which bore ever) 
mark of truth. Poor Toby became very much 
attached to the Emperor, who often called at his 


28. now passed 
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little hut to talk with him. They were fellow- 
captives. ‘Toby always called the Emperor the 
“Good Gentleman.” 

Toby,” said the Emperor one day, 
“has been torn from his family, from his native 
land, and sold to slavery. 


_ Poor 


more miserable to himself or more criminal in | 


others? If this crime be the act of the English 


captain alone, he is doubtless one of the vilest | 


of men. But if it be that of the whole of the 


crew, it may have been committed by men per- | 


Vice 

is always individual, scarcely ever collective. 
“What, after all, is this poor human machine ? 

Had Toby been a Brutus, he would have put 


haps not so base as might be imagined. 


himself to death; if an sop, he would now, | 


perhaps, have been the Governor’s adviser; if 
an ardent an zealous Christian, he would have 


borne his chains in the sight of God, and blessed | 
As for poor Toby, he endures his mis- | 


them. 
fortunes very quietly. He stoops to his work, 
ind spends his days in innocent tranquillity.” 
For a moment the Emperor remained in si- 
lence, calmly contemplating the humble slave, 
and then said, as he turned and walked away, 
“Certainly there is a wide step from poor 
loby to a King Richard. 
not the less atrocious. 


And yet the crime is 
For this man, after all, 
had his family, his happiness, and his liberty. 
It was a horrible act of cruelty to bring him here 
to languish in the fetters of slavery.” 


Then, turning to Las Cases, and looking mild- | 


ly upon him, he said, 

“But L read in your eyes that you think he 
is not the only example of the sort at St. Hel- 
ena. My dear Las Cases, there is not the least 
resemblance here. If the outrage is of a higher 
class, the victims also present very different re- 
sources. We have not been exposed to corpo- 
real sufferings ; or, if that had been attempted, 
Our 
The eyes 
We are mar- 


we have souls to disappoint our tyrants. 
situation may even have its charms. 
of the universe are fixed upon us. 
tyrs in an immortal cause. 
beings are weeping for us. 
and glory mourns our fate. 
tions are for us. 

“* Besides, if I considered only myself, perhaps 
I should have reason to rejoice. Misfortunes 
are not without their heroism and their glory. 
Adversity was wanting to my career. Had I 
died on the throne, enveloped in the dense at- 
mosphere of power, I should to many have re- 
mained a problem. Now misfortune will enable 
all to judge me without disguise.” 

The Emperor subsequently made efforts to 
purchase the freedom of Toby, and to restore 
him to his native country. He commissioned 
Dr. O'Meara to arrange the affair with Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, who was then in command. In reply 
to these overtures, Dr. O'Meara records Sir 
Hudson to have said, 

“You know not the importance of what you 
ask. General Bonaparte wishes to obtain the 
gratitude of the negroes in the island. He 
wishes to do the same as in St. Domingo: I 


Millions of human 
Our country sighs, 
The prayers of na- 


Could any thing be | 


would not do what you ask for any thing in the 
world.” 
Napoleon was disappointed and surprised at 
} this refusal; and the poor slave was necessarily 
left to die in bondage. 


THE ALLIGATOR. 

apm mysterious mementoes which mark th. 
. eras of the earth’s formation would have 

remained for ever unknown, had not the geolo- 





gist grubbed away among their burying-places, 
and exposed, as it were, the ghosts of departed 
ages to the gaze of the curious, as well as te 
the more solemn seekers after truth. By the 
industry of these delvers into the true profound, 
a good idea is obtained of the earth before the 
| completing creation—of the time when it was 
just emerging from the “without form and 
void.” Then, our planet was composed of dis- 
solving soil, and profuse and almost inconceiy 
able vegetation of reeds and grasses—all was 
soft and sappy, for the ripening rays of the sun 
had not yet fully obtained their power. It was 
at this era that the gigantic saurian, so perfectly 
| adapted to live on land or in the water, armed 
| with huge jaws and claws, rooted and burrowed 
| and turned up the conglomerating materials of 
incipient continents, and thus wrought the sur- 
face of the world into consistency; and having 
completed the allotted task, died, leaving Her- 
culean remains that affright the imagination. 
The alligator, crawling among the swamps and 
| lagoons, is all that living, is left to us eminently 
characteristic of these primeval times. 

The sight of the alligator, therefore, suggests 
reflections that imperceptibly carry the mind 
| back to antediluvian eras; his home is in the 
dark places; he lives and thrives only among 
miasmas of decaying tropical vegetation, where 
the foot of man finds no resting-place, and 
where no life is harmonious but the amphibic. 
There is the saurian of our day, encased in a 
coat-of-mail, awkward and incomprehensible; a 
snakish, fishy reptile, puzzling alike anatomist 
and philosopher. 

Familiar as we had always supposed ourselves 
to be with the habits and appearance of the al- 
ligator, it was not until years ago, when we sat 
+} down to give a minute description, that we were 
aware how absorbing may be the impression of 
a hideous object upon the mind, and yet how 
indistinct our knowledge of details. Hardly 
a “swamper” in the Southwest but feels able 
to give a clear idea of the alligator; few gen- 
tlemen sportsmen, who, year after year, amuse 
themselves with shooting the reptile, but feel 
some confidence; yet we have the written expe- 
rience before us of one who has slain his “ thou- 
sands,” who frankly acknowledges, when brought 
upon the stand, that he really knows very little 
about “the critter,’ and has no positive idea 
even of the greatest length the old patriarchs 
obtain in their favorite homes among the tribu- 
taries of the Lower Mississippi. 

Shakspeare—who seems to have known every 


| 
} 





thing by inspiration—in his tragedy of Antony 
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and Cleopatra, represents a conversation be- 
tween Lepidus and Antony, which, for natural- 
ness, might have occurred between one of our 
citizens and Mr. Jones, just returned from a 
tour through Egypt. 

Leripus. “ What manner of thing is your 
erocodile ?” 

Antony. “It is shaped, sir, like itself; it 
is as broad as it hath breadth; it is just so high 
as it is, and moves with its own organs; it lives 
and the elements 
once out of it, it transmigrates.” 


by that which nourisheth it ; 


*) 
— 


Vy Veo? 


: SZ 


Lepipus. “ What color is it of ?” 


| Antony. “ Of its own color too.” 
| , 9 
| Leprpvs. “It is a strange serpent. 
Antony. “’Tis and the 


wet.” 


of it are 


80, tears 

This description of the crocodile is just as 
clear as the Nile mud, of which Lepidus says 
they are bred; and yet we have heard similar 
dialogues a hundred times, not upon “ Pompey’s 
galley lying near Micenum,” but upon our more 
splendid craft plying upon the 


ters.” 


“Father of wa- 
Says the traveler, accosting a resident 
of the Southern regions, “ Are you familiar wit] 
the alligator, sir?” 

NATIVE. 
| life.” 
| ‘Travever. “ What kind of a looking thin 
}is an alligator?” 
Native. “ Why, something like an old log 
sir. 


‘I have lived among them all mj 


TRAVELER. * How long do they grow ?” 
| Native. “ Perhaps ten, fifteen, or thirty feet 
| I never examined 
| Traverer. “On what do they live ?” 
Native. “On most any thing they can 
| sir; or on nothing, if it suits ’em best.” 


them.” 


ger 
| ‘TRAVELER (musing). “They are a very ci 
| rious reptile.” 

Native. “ They are, sir.” 

Yet, with all this vagueness respecting the 
true history of the alligator, it forms one of th« 
prominent objects of the four most remarkable 
rivers of the world—the Ganges, the Nile, the 
Amazon, and the Mississippi—and by its inti 


| 
| 


| mate association with the Egyptians, is o1.¢ of 
| the most early chosen of created things that be- 
came an object of veneration among mankind. 
The idea is very general that there is a rad 
ical difference between the crocodile and alli 
gator; but such is not the case. The inhabit- 
| ant of the East is the same as his prototype of 
| the Western world, if we except a seeming want 
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THE TROCHILUS ENTERING 


of firmness in the scaly exterior, which gives an | 
additional repulsiveness. We have carefully 
examined some of the bodies of the “ sacred 
crocodiles” that have been exhumed from among 
the burying-p.aces of the ancient Egyptians, 
which afforded us curious thoughts, when we | 
recalled the time of their living, and their ele- 

vation by a strange people into the place of pro- 

tecting deities; yet, while we looked, they faded 

into the very familiar carcasses we have so often | 
seen, stiffened by the rifle of the unerring hunt- 

er, upon the banks of Red River, or decaying 

in the solitary swamps in the vicinity of New 

Orleans.* 

Among a portion of the people of Egypt of 
the earliest times, the crocodile undoubtedly 
represented their greatest divinity; many Cities, 
or perhaps more properly speaking, collections 
of vast temples were built in its honor, and its 
priests, of all others, were most presumptuous. 
Ezekiel the prophet poured forth, in burning 
language, his denunciations upon the worship- 
ers ‘“‘of the great dragon that lieth in the midst 
of Pharaoh’s rivers, which hath said, My river 
is mine own, and I have made # for myself.” | 
* And,” he continues, ‘I will put hooks in thy | 
jaws; I have given thee for meat to the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air:” thus | 
using, in the moment of his inspiration, the | 
crocodile as the very personification of Egypt | 
itself. 

Herodotus—the most agreeable of all histo- 





* Among the ancients, Herodotus wrote about the croc- 
odile, and he was authority for more than two thousand 
years. Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt did much to make 
familiar its natural history. In 1846, Dr. Bennet Dowler, 
one of the most industrious and learned naturalists of the 
day, resident of New Orleans, published an essay on the 
alligator, with a “ microscopical addendum” relating to 
the alligator’s scales and skin. This ‘‘ contribution” to | 
natural history gives a perfect idea, and for the first time, | 
of the anatomy of the crocodile. | 


| 


Oi 
MQ 


y 


THE CROCODILE’S MOUTH 


rians—was the first profane writer who particu- 
larly noticed the crocodile: while journeying 


| through the land of the Pharaohs, and ** pros- 


pecting” along the banks of the Upper Nile, the 


reptile naturally attracted his attention. To 


his descriptions—written more than twenty cen 


| turies ago—is the world even now indebted fo1 


all of its most popular traditions. Some things 
he wrote of the crocodile were for centuries 
deemed fabulous; but modern investigation has 
proved his truthfulness. He was evidently an 
acute observer, and mingled his own observa 
tions with ideas he obtained from those about 
him; and adopted, as was quite natural, many 
things as facts which were but the gossip of the 
“ flat-boatmen” of that early day. 

Nothing mentioned by Herodotus, however, 
has been the subject of more discussion than 
his story of the trochilus entering the crocodile’s 
mouth as it sleeps on the sand-banks, and re 
lieving it of the leeches in its throat. Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson says that “this story would 
be remarkable, if it were true that any leeches 
existed in the Nile ;” and then adds, that “the 
story may have originated in the habits of a 
small running bird, or dottrel, so common there; 


which, by its shrill ery on the approach of man, 


warns the crocodile (quite unintentionally) of 
its danger; and its proximity is easily explained 
by its seeking the flies and other insects that 
are attracted to the sleeping beast.” Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire—the celebrated anatomist, and 
one of the savans who accompanied Napoleon 
into Egypt—confirms the story of the trochilus ; 
and it would seem that the Greek word trans- 


lated leeches signifies only sucking insects, or 


gnats, which line the whole interior surface of 
the crocodile’s palate, and cause the ordinary 
| yellow to disappear under a coat of blackish- 
brown. ‘The little bird flying from bank to 
bank, and continually employ ed in seeking food, 
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goes prying about in the mouth of the crocodile, | various meats were dressed purposely for it 


delivering its tongue and palate of gnats, of 
which they are full. The mosquitoes, in the 
swamps containing the alligator, are known to 


tHE TROCHILUs 


surround its head in clouds; and we have heard | 
the negroes assert that the reptile opened its | 
mouth until its interior was fully lined, and 
suddenly closing it up, would swallow the ac- 
cumulated marauders, and then set its huge jaws 
as a trap for more. 
being crowded with a rich tropical vegetation, 


If our swamps, instead of 


which render them majestic aisles of dim twilight 
even at mid-day, were more open to observation, 
it is probable that our alligators 
would be found to have their little 
bird which performed the friendly 
office of a “ winged toothpick ;” and 
which, after all, is no more curious 
than to see the lordly bull bend 
his neck, that the farm-yard fowl 
may reach the gadfly fastened to 
his nostrils, or buzzing round his ears. 
It would seem that the idolatrous worship of 
the crocodile, in the days of Herodotus, had 
been somewhat modified, compared with the 
time when Ezekiel poured forth his denuncia- 
ations upon the “ great dragon ;” “ for the peo- 
pie of Apolinopolis, Tentyris, Heracleopolis, and 
other places, held the crocodile in abhorrence, 
and lost no opportunity of destroying it. The 
Tentyrites, it is stated, were so expert, from 
long habit, in catching and even in overcoming 
this powerful reptile, that they were known to 
follow it into the Nile and bring it by force to 
the shore. Pliny and others mention the won- 
derful feats performed by them, not only in their 
own country but in the presence of the Roman 
people; and Strabo mentions that on the occa- 
sion of some crocodiles being exhibited in Rome, 
the Tentyrites, who were present, fully confirmed 
the truth of the report of their power over these 
monsters ; for, having put them in a spacious 
tank of water, with a shelving bank artificially 
constructed on one side, the men boldly entered 
the water, and entangling them in a net, dragged 
them to the bank and back again into the water, 
which was witnessed by numerous spectators.” 
About Thebes and Lake Moeris, this reptile 
was held in great veneration ; and being rendered 
tame by kind treatment, it was fed and attended 
with the most scrupulous care. Geese, fish, and 
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The people ornamented its head with ear-rings, 
its feet with bracelets, and its neck with neck- 
laces of precious metals and artificial stones. It 
would seem, also, that the Egyptians covered 
the thick scales with gold-leaf, and thus adorned, 
the crocodile must have been the most strangely 
beautiful object that ever was numbered amon; 
the works of “ vertu” of a rich man’s household. 
Antony, when in his loving mood, Cleopatra 
says, addressed her as “ my serpent of old Nile ;” 
and she recalls the term with pleasure while re- 
gretting his absence. Is it possible that the 
spoiled beauty felt flattered to be compared to 
her household god, which, if adorned in accord- 
ance to the rest of her state, must have been 
brilliant indeed ? 

In Louisiana and Florida the alligator is 
sometimes a pet, and has been, by very little 
attention, so far civilized and enlightened as to 
justify the ready belief of its being a harmless 
inmate of Egyptian dwellings. The following 
illustrative episode would seem to be rather a 
free translation from an ancient Egvptian hiero- 
glyphical record, than the detail of a modern in- 
cident : 

‘‘ A Miss Nell Gary recently went before one 
of the Recorders of New Orleans, and made oath 


TOY FOUND IN AN EGYPTIAN TOMB 


that one Ernest Dalfin, a neighbor of hers, kept 
in his yard an alligator of immense size and fe- 
rocity ; and that, as she was frequently obliged 
to go through the yard, she considered herself 
in great bodily fear and danger; wherefore she 
prayed that her neighbor remove the alligator 
to some other quarters. On this charge Dalfin 
was arrested. When required to plead, he stated 
that he kept the alligator to guard his premises 
from intrusion, and that his amphibious guard- 
ian was, except when imposed on, as quietly 
disposed a reptile as ever lived. As for the pro- 
secutor, he contended that she was brazenly 
inclined, and kept constantly exciting the alli- 
gator’s ire by tickling him under the short ribs 
with ten-foot poles, and casting brickbats at his 
countenance, and on one occasion even went so 
far as to singe his back with a hot smoothing- 
iron, since which time his alligatorship swings 
his tail at her whenever he sees her. On this 
showing, Ernest was discharged ; but Ellen was 
bound over to keep the peace toward “ the pet” 
and its excellent owner.”* 

With the Egyptians, the crocodile was not 
only worshiped, loaded with favors, and made 
a companion of while living, but at its death 
was carefully embalmed, and then placed in 


costly tombs. This was especially the case with 





~ * Extract from the police reports of the New Orleans 
Delta. 





the people in the Theban, Ombite, and Arso- | 
noite nomes. At a place now called Maabdeh, 
opposite the modern town of Manfaloot, are ex- 
tensive grottoes, cut far into the limestone mount- 
ains, where numerous crocodile mummies have 
ven found perfectly preserved, and evidently 
embalmed with the greatest care. 

The crocodile, though so essentially associated 
with Egypt, is distributed over the world, and 
is common to every continent except Europe. 
Its appearance is so repulsive, and its strength 
so apparent, that it leaves the idea on the mind 


Its lip- 


that it possesses great destructiveness. 


LEW OF MANFALOOT 


less mouth, leaving its horrid teeth ever grinning | 
in seeming anger, causes an alarm that is rarely 
overcome by familiarity. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that the ferocity of this reptile has been 
made a favorite subject with many writers. 

Of the crocodiles of the Ganges, Miss Emma 
Roberts says: “The bank of the Ganges oppo- 
site to Monghyr has not the slightest pretensions 
to beauty. Its low, flat, swampy shores, inter- 
sected with reedy islets, are the haunts of multi- 
tudes of alligators, which, in the hot season, may 
be seen sunning themselves by the side of the 
huge ant-hills erected upon the sand-banks ap- 
pearing above the water. 
mal 


Some of these ani- 
s attain a prodigious size. Many of these 
monsters are fifteen feet long, and they swim 
fearlessly past the boats, lifting up their terrific 
heads and raising their dark bodies from the 
water as they glide along. Though not so fre- 
quently as in former times, when the echoes of 
the river were less disturbed by the report of 
fire-arms, natives are still victims of that species 
of alligator which lies in wait for men and ani- 
mals venturing incautiously too near their haunts. 
In many that have been killed, the silver orna- 
ments worn by women and children have been 
found—a contirming proof of the fearful nature 
of their prey.” 


It was always a favorite sport with the native 
princes of India, particularly those on the Jum- 
na, to pit the crocodile against other destructive 
animals. To gratify this passion, they have 
tanks built, similar to those of ancient Rome, in | 
which the reptiles are confined with a wire round | 
their jaws until they become perfectly furious | 
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from want of food; they are then used for bait- 
ing with the tiger and wild bull. In these com- 
bats, the alligator has been known to seize the 
tiger’s head between his teeth and crush in the 
skull; on the other hand, the infuriated bulls 
have without difficulty gored them to death. 
Lieut. Herndon, United States Navy, describes 
the river Amazon as abounding with the reptile. 
** Above Obidos,” ‘we began to fall 
in with these elegant creatures in considerable 


he writes, 


numbers, especially when we were anchored at 
night in the still bays. In the bright moon- 
light we could see them floating about in every 

direction, some- 
times quite mo- 
tionless on the sur- 
face, and only dis- 
from 
logs by careful in- 


tinguishable 


spection. Not long 
before my arrival, 
a woman, bath- 
ing after nightfall 
company with 
her husband, was 


in 


seized and carried 

off by one of these 

monsters. She was 

not in the 

river, but sitting 

on the bank pour- 
ing water over he: head with a gourd, when 
the reptile crawled from behind a log, where it 
had lying, and carried her off in 
mouth. The padre the next morning de- 
clared war upon the reptiles, and had the 
Indians out with their lances and harpoons te 
destroy them. 


even 


been its 


“The noise they make is a sort of grunt, such 
as a good-natured pig might make with his mouth 
shut, only rather louder. By imitating it, we 
drew them quite near us, and it is little they 
care for a musket-ball. We shot a young heed- 
less fellow, however, one morning, as he was 
skulking under a dead trunk by the shore. 
When we got into the Parana mires, and espe- 
cially when we visited the pirarucu lakes, with 
which the country is interspersed, we saw jacares* 


| lying about in them like great black stones or 


trunks of trees. It is amusing to observe what 
a perfectly good understanding seems to subsist 
between the j and the fishermen, the 
former waiting very patiently for their share, 
which is the offal. When a large fish is hooked, 
the fishermen leap into the water, in the very 
midst of the jacares, which meerly sheer out of 
the way until their turn comes ; and such a thing 
as a jacare attacking a man is very rarely known. 

“That this, occur now and 
then we saw fearful evidence. When we were 
placed near a sitio, a little below the upper 
mouth of the Ranos, I learned that the ‘ Vic- 
toria’ had been seen in a small lake near; and 
as I wished to trace the distribution ef this plant 
in the Valley of the Amazon, I was anxious to 


jacares 


however, does 





* Name on the Amazon for Alligator. 
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verify the report, and likewise to procure speci- 
but canoes 
hollowed out of a single trunk of a tree are 
called—and I was told I might probably borrow 
one at a sitio a little higher up. I accordingly 
proceeded to this sitio, and found there an old 
man and his three sons, men of middle age, 
with their children. 
come in from a distant fishing expedition, the 
third had his arm in a sling; and on inquiring 
the cause, I learned that, seven weeks ago, he 
and his father had been fishing in the very lake 
I wished to visit, and were embarked in a small 
montaria which remains constantly in the lake, 
the outlet of which is dried up in summer. 
They had reached the middle of the lake, and 
were looking out for fish with their bows and 


mens ; there was no montaria—as 


Two of the sons had just 


arrows, when, unseen by them, a large jacare 
came under the montaria, gave it a jerk which 
sent them both into the water, and, seizing the 
son by the shoulder of the right arm, dived with 
him at once to the bottom, the lake being about 
In this position of fearful 
peril, he had sufficient presence of mind to 
thrust the fingers of his left hand into the mon- 
ster’s eyes, and after rolling over three or four 
times, the jacare let go his hold, and the poor 
fellow rose to the surface, though mangled, 
His father immediately 
swam to his assistance, and providentially the 


four fathoms deep. 


bleeding, and helpless. 


two reached the shore without being again at- | 


tacked. I was shown the wounds: 
had told; and some idea may be formed of this 
one terrible gripe, when I state that the wounds 
inflicted by it extended from the elbow to the 
shoulder, and downward as far as the hip. All 
were now healed except one very bad one in 
the armpit, where one sinew at least was com- 
pletely severed. Even this seemed to me ina 
fair way to heal soon; but although such should 
be the case, the deep scars and the useless arm 
—for it seems improbable that he will ever again 
be able to move his elbow or his shoulder—will 
remain to tell the tale to his dying day. 

* The sight of the wounded man was no encour- 
agement to me to prosecute my enterprise ; but 
I was very anxious to procure the fruit of the 


every tooth | 


Victoria; and as three of the little fellows who | 


were ru.ming about offered to row me over, and 
their grandfather made no objection, I did not 
hesitate to avail myself of their services. 
mouth of the lake was on the opposite side of 
the Ranos, and a little below the sitio. Having 
reached it, we entered a dense forest, following 
the dried bed of the igarape, in which my guides 
were not slow to detect the recent footsteps of 
a jacare. 
and we embarked in the frail montaria, in which 
it was necessary before starting so to stow our- 
selves as to preserve an exact balance. We 
then coasted along toward the Victoria, which 
appeared at a distance of some one hundred and 
fifty yards. We had made but a few strokes 
when we perceived, by the muddy water ahead 


of us that a jacare had just dived. As we passed 


cautiously over the troubled water, a large jacar> | 


The | 


} 
| 


came to the surface a few yards from the ofisid« 
of our montaria, and then swam along, parallel 
to our course, apparently watching our motions 
very closely. Although the little fellows were 
frightened at the proximity of the jacare, their 
piscatorial instincts were so strong, that at the 
sight of a passing shoal of fish, they threw down 
their paddles, and seized their mimic bows and 
arrows—the latter being merely strips of the leaf- 
stalk of a palm, with a few notches cut near 
the point—and one of them actually succeeded 
in piercing and securing an arnara, of about 
eighteen Our scaly friend still 
stuck to us, and took no notice of our shouting 
At length, the eld- 
est lad bethought him of a large harpoon which 
was laid in the bottom of the montaria; he held 
this up and poised it in his hand, and the jacare 
seemed at once to comprehend its use, for he 
retreated to the middle, and there remained sta- 
tionary until we left the lake.” 

Humboldt records, in his personal narrative, 
“that he learned of the Indians of San Fernan- 
do that scarcely a year passed without several 
persons, particularly women who fetch wate 
from the river, being devoured by these carniver- 
ous reptiles. They related the history of a 
young girl of Uritueu, who, by singular intre- 


inches long. 


and splashing in the water. 


pidity and presence of mind, saved herself from 
the jaws of a crocodile. When she felt herself 
seized, she sought the eyes of the animal, and 
plunged her fingers into them with such violence 
that the pain forced the crocodile to let go his 
hold, but not until after having bitten off the 
lower part of her left arm. The girl, notwith- 
standing the enormous quantity of blood she 
had lost, swam ashore with the hand that still 
remained to her. In countries, 


those desert 


| where man is ever wrestling with nature, dis- 


course daily turns on the best means that may 
be employed to escape from a tiger, a boa, or a 
crocodile ; every one prepares himself in some 
sort for the dangers that may await him. ‘1 
knew,’ said the young girl of Uritueu cooly, 
‘that the cayman lets go his hold if you push 
your fingers into its eyes.’ Long after my re- 
turn to Europe I learned that in the interior of 
Africa the negroes know and practice the same 
means of defense. Who does not recollect with 
lively interest Isaac, the guide of Mungo Park, 
who was seized twice by a crocodile, and twice 
escaped from the jaws of the monster, having 
succeeded in thrusting his fingers into the creat- 
ure’s eyes while under water? The African 
Isaac and the young Indian girl owed their 


ia 
B 


| safety to the same presence of mind, and the 


Five minutes brought us to the lake, | 





same combination of ideas.” We can add to 
the illustrations of the universality of the same 
method employed to escape from the reptile, 
that the Jacksonville Courier, published in Flor- 
ida, gives the details of a fight. between a young 
man named Morton and an alligator ten feet 
long, in which Morton had his arm broken, but 
by “ gouging” the animal, he finally succeeded in 
making his escape. 

In Africa the negroes steal upon the alligator, 
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and dexterously manage to drive a spear through 


the tail into the ground; while the reptile is 
thus transfixed they torment it to their hearts’ 
content, and then secure for food such parts as 
they deem great luxuries. The wonderful escape 
made by the Rev. John A. Butler, an American 
missionary in South Africa, from a crocodile, is 
very thrilling, and characteristic of such encount- 
ers. The gentleman was returning from the dis- 
charge of his duties in a distant village, and was 
No natives being pres- 
ent to manage the boat, he ventured to cross on 
horseback, though the water was deep and tur- 
bid. 
the next day he again ventured into the river in 
the same way. When-about two-thirds of the 
his horse suddenly kicked and 
plunged, as if to disengage himself from his 
rider, and the next moment a crocodile seized 
Mr. Butler’s thigh with his horrible jaws. The 
river at this place is about one hundred and fifty 
yards wide, if measured at right angles to the 
currents The water at high tide, and when the 
river is not swollen, is from four to eight or ten 
feet deep. On each side, the banks are skirted 
with high grass and reeds. 

Mr. Butler, when he felt the sharp teeth of 
the crocodile, clung to the mane of his horse 
with a death-hold. Instantly he was dragged 
from the saddle, and both he and the horse were 
floundering in the water, often dragged entirely 
under, and rapidly going down the stream. At 
first the crocodile drew them again to the middle 
of the river; but at last the horse gained shail- 
low water, and approached the shore. 


as he 


obliged to cross a river. 


As he went over safely, when he returned 


way across, 


As soon 
was within reach, several natives ran to 
his assistance, and beat off the crocodile with 
spears and clubs. 


Mr. Butler was pierced with five deep gash- | 


and had lost much blood. He left all his 
garments, except his shirt and coat, on the op- 
posite shore with a native who was to follow 
him ; but when the struggle commenced, the na- 
tive returned, and durst not venture into the wa- 
ter again. It was now dark; and, without gar- 
ments, and weak from loss of blood, he had 
seven miles to ride. 


es, 


He borrowed a blanket of 
a native, and after two hours succeeded in reach- 
ing the station, more dead than alive. 


square of the flesh and skin being torn from his 
flanks. The animal, it is supposed, first seized 
his horse, and, when shaken off, he caught Mr. 
sutler, first below the knee 
thigh. There were five or six wounds from two 
to four inches long, and from one half to two 
and a half inches wide. After enduring, in ad- 
ditiun to his other misfortunes, the pains of a 
severe fever, he gradually recovered from the 
frig tful contest. 

We have frequently heard of the rapacity of 
the alligator in the rivers and bayous of Louisi- 
ana, but it is seldom that an authenticated case 
is to be met with. We once had a neighbor in 
Concordia parish who walked out upon a log to 
dip up some water from the lake, and had his 


| tion. 
and then in the | 





arm seized and instantly crushed in the jaws of 
the half-grown reptile. Children playing upon 
the edges of shallow streams sometimes fall vie- 
tims; but our experience is, that the American 
representative comparatively speaking, a 
harmless creature, as will be clearly illustrated 
by numerous examples. 

Chateaubriand had no other than poetica! 
feelings called forth by witnessing the alligatos 
in the lagoon everglades of Florida. Writing 
of them, he breaks forth in the following pix 
turesque description : 


is, 


“ Whatever,” he says, “may be the apparent 
deformity of the alligator, they possess man) 
traits of the Divine goodness. <A crocodile o1 
a serpent is not less tender of its young than 
a nightingale a dove. It is a miraculous 
and touching contrast to see an alligator mak« 
her nest and lay her eggs, and after the littk 
monsters are hatched, to notice the solicitudk 
which the dam displays for her family. Th« 
amazon keeps vigilant watch while the fires of 
the day glow upon them. As soon as the 
are hatched the mother takes them under he: 
protection, leads them to the river, bathes them 
in the running water, teaches them to swim, 


or 


catches fish for their subsistence, and protects 
them from the males, who would devour them 
as food.” 

The mother of Moses must have thought the 
crocodile harmless, when she intrusted her baby 
boy among the reeds of the Nile. Pharaoh's 
daughter and her attendants bathed freely in th« 
stream where the monsters most did congregate 
In some parts of Louisiana women and children 
will, while bathing, take no more notice of th¢ 
alligators than to splash the water with thei 
hands to drive them off. Even in the terribk 
Ganges, we learn from an English missionary 


that while he was looking at a number of chil 


dren sporting in the water, he saw a large croco 
dile proceeding toward the creek; he, in great 
alarm, screamed, and made signs to some China- 


men near to come to his assistance. The “Ce 


lestials” only laughed, and presently the mis 

sionary saw the reptile playing among the chil 
| dren. 

Audubon, 


while living in the Lonisiana 


| swamps, and studying the habits of the feather- 
His horse also was terribly mangled; a foot | 


ed race, became very familiar with the alligator, 
and they were numerous on Red River, at the 
time he observed them, almost beyond concep- 
He says he has seen hundreds at once, 
the smaller riding on the backs of the larger, 
groaning and bellowing like so many mad bulls 
about to meet in fight, and so careless of man, 
that, unless shot at or disturbed, they remained 
motionless, or took no notice of boats and ca- 
noes passing within a few yards of them. Dr 
Lindsey, a gentleman who paid much attention 
to the habits of the alligator, relates that, with 
two companions, he was pursuing a \wounded 
deer, ten miles from Baton Rouge, when the 
party came upon a den of alligators, all of which 
appeared not only indifferent of their approach, 
but also incapable of being frightened. The gen- 
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ALLIGATOR SHOOTING IN THE SWAMPS 


tlemen dismounted, secured their horses, and di- 
vided their ammunition, which, though abundant 
in powder, was restricted in lead to 450 buck- 
shot. It was, therefore, determined to use only 
three of the latter at a charge. Each man had, 
theiefore, fifty rounds. The hunters standing 
very near the reptiles, caused every shot to be 


‘fatal. The wounded all died in from three to 


four minutes after being shot ; they jerked, tum- 
bled, turned on one side, held up their quiver- 
ing hands, and died. When the last shot was 


fired the survivors lay quietly, unterrified and un- | 
concerned. <As deer are only in “fine condition” 


in the winter, we presume the reptiles mentioned 
by the Doctor were suffering somewhat from the 
effects of cold. 

The form of the alligator is quite familiar ; its 
hideousness is admitted ; yet its elongated, Chi- 
nese-looking eyes are so really beautiful, that 
they called forth from Job one of the most strik- 
ing figures that can be found in Eastern im- 
agery. Speaking of them, he says, “they are 
like the eyelids of the morning.” Think of hay- 
ing the sun just peeping out between the lines 
of the horizon, amidst some dewy cloud, suggested 
by the eye of the alligator; and yet the severely 
truthful naturalist, Dowler, declares them as 
worthy the attention of poets as are the eyes of 
the famed gazelles, 


To give a specific idea of its habits and nature 
is impossible, because of its pacific manner un- 
_ der the most trying experiments. Dr. Dowler 
permanently prized open its mouth, and it seem- 
ed perfectly satisfied; he fastened it helplessly 
upon a dry platform, and it made no resistance ; 
| he buried it with weights under water, and it ap- 
| peared content; he crowded food down its mouth, 
| and it remained for days undigested ; he de- 
| prived it of all food for weeks, and it grew in 
fatness ; and probably, if it had been full fed, it 
would have gone into a decline! At one time 
the alligator dies because of an apparently harm- 
less scratch; at another time, although terribly 
mutilated, it seems impossible to destroy its vi- 
tality. One time it eats with the voracity of a 
tiger; then, without any apparent reason, it will 
reject food for months. It has its humors of 
courage, and, as with all “ braves,” if we are to 
believe good authority, its “seasons of coward- 
ice.” The closest study of the alligator gives no 
clear or satisfactory idea of its desires, appetites, 
or habits. 

‘The head of the alligator, ill shaped and re- 
pulsive as it appears, exhibits in its construction 
the same wonderful wisdom that characterizes 
the most charming works of creation. The ex- 
treme length of its jaws would rende. ihem easily 
broken if they were of solid bone as is usually 
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the case; but instead, they are composed of | suddenly rising within striking distance, will 
| whirl round its tail with lightning rapidity and 


elongated sections, bound together as the numer- 
ous springs of the cross-bow. The teeth, so ex- 
ceedingly hideous, exhibit, upon examination, 
some of the most beautiful contrivances in na- 
ture. They consist of eighty sharp - pointed 
ivory-looking cones, nearly equally divided be- 
tween the upper and lower jaw. By the cun- 
ning arrangement of a long tooth and a short 
one alternating throughout the entire set, they 


have a fang-like expression, which is increased | 


from the fact that those of the lower jaw come 
inside of the upper, and enter holes in the roof 
of the mouth; and having no lips to hide these 
dental horrors, they are forever glistening upon 
you in apparent anger, and threatening destruc- 
tion. ‘These teeth are shed annually; in the 
spring they are small and sharp, in the fall large 
and round. If you get the skull, and knock out 
a tooth, it is always found to rest upon one al- 
ready protruding out of the socket. The hunt- 
ers, who have in many instances a taste for rude 
carving, make beautiful rifle “powder charges” 
of the largest; and these alligator teeth are often 
unconsciously met with in jewelers’ stores, hand- 
somely set in silver, as ornaments for infants’ 
necks, and agreeable substances on which the 
juveniles can try their still toothless but aching 
gums. 

Herodotus repeated the idea that the croco- 
dile was tongueless, which caused it to be wor- 
shiped as the emblem of mystery, the leading 
feature of the Egyptian religion. Upon exam- 
ination of its mouth, there is found in the inte- 
rior an unformed mass of flesh, without any de- 
velopment at its tip, but which enlarges until 
finally it becomes a valve sufficiently large to 
cover the throat, and is evidently essential to pre- 
serve the stomach from involuntary intrusion, 
while the animal is pursuing its prey under wa- 
ter. Modern science, no doubt with truth, pro- 
nounces this a tongue, but the ancients, judging 
from appearances alone, seemed to think there 
was no such organ whatever. 

The legs of the alligator are awkwardly set 
on, and appear wholly disproportionate to the 


| generally bring the victim into its jaws. 





We 
were fishing on one occasion upon the Bayou 
Sara, a wild, desolate stream, althongh flowing 
through a most populous region of country, and 
on the opposite bank we noticed a tall crane 
that for an hour had been standing perfectly 
still and half-leg deep in the water, either re- 
flecting upon the mutability of ornithological 
affairs, or watching for minnows. Our attention 
was also arrested by the apparent phenomenon 
of a limb of a tree taking upon itself motion, 
and cautiously moving down the bank of the 
bayou toward the crane. The alligator—for 
such it was—by a strange sidelong motion grad- 
ually reached its prey, but seemed in no haste 
to seize it. For a long while it appeared to be 
sleeping on the bank, when suddenly it con- 
tracted itself in a half circle round the bird, 
opened its jaws, and drove the bird into them 
with a terrible certainty, and then with a nim- 
ble spring disappeared beneath the muddy cur- 
rent. 

The principal food of the alligator is fish; it 
is his “ mission,” in the order of Providence, to 
assist in the destruction of those millions of 
fishes that come up out of the sea, in the annual 
overflows of the rivers, which might otherwise 
die, and by their decay breed pestilence through- 
out the land. The tail is the great adjunct to 
their mouth in taking their food in the water. 
The manner has been described as follows: 
The alligator placed his long body at a suitable 
distance from the shore, and as soon as the fish 
came between him and the land the body was 
curved, the tail run ashore, and the mouth open- 
ed under water—the ensnared having no chance 
for escape, except running the gauntlet of the 
terrible jaws. The power of this singular ap- 
pendage was displayed on one occasion by a re- 


| cently shot, and supposed to be “stone dead,” 


| attempted to drive his hunting-knife into the 


size of the body; they are really feeble, and are | 


easily held so that the reptile can not draw them 
from your grasp. “Its fore leg is from twelve 
to eighteen inches long, and is not as thick as 
a boy’s arm of ten year’s old. The hind legs 
are but little larger. 
credulity implied in the belief of the story, often 
repeated and pictured even in scientific works, 
in which a man is represented as mounting on 
the back of an alligator, and using the two fore 
legs—which he drew over the reptile’s back—as 
one does the reins of a bridle. 

The tail of the alligator is its most efficient 
weapon of defense and attack. If its assailant 
can keep out of its way, comparatively little 
harm may be expected. If any animal it seeks 
for prey is standing upon the edge of the water, 
the reptile will take its bearing and swim noise- 


alligator. A novice to their peculiarities of 
“playing possum,” wishing to test the extreme 
hardness of their coat-of-mail, very innocently 


fore shoulder of the “body” before him. If 
the steel had been a galvanic battery it could 
not have acted more efficiently on the paralyzed 
but not dead muscles, for round came the tail 


| instinctively to protect the wounded part, cut- 


There seems to be no} 


ting off in its sweep an interfering “sapling ;” 


| showing too plainly that a slender pair of legs 


would not have been in the way at all. Fortn- 


| nately our philosopher struck his blow on. the 


side of the reptile opposite to which he stood, 
and thus preserved himself from being a cripple 


| for life. 


| of the largest-sized alligators. 


| 


It is difficult to ascertain the probable length 
In speaking of 
them there is always a disposition to magnify 
their proportions. A gentleman, who was ha- 
bitually careful in his expressions, informed us 
that he once saw the jaws of an alligator which 


lessly toward the shore, occasionally bringing | must have opened in the living reptile at least 
an eye to the surface for reconnoissance, then | five feet. A distinguished orator of the South- 
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AN ALLIGATOR SEIZING A CRANE. 


west asserted to the day of his death that he 
once killed an alligator in the waters of Pas- 
eagoula Bay, Gulf of Mexico, that was twenty- 
one feet long. A planter of scientific proclivi- 
ties, residing in the vicinity of Red River, where 
it empties into the Mississippi, has in vain for 
years offered a reward of one hundred dollars 
for an alligator, dead or alive, over twelve feet 
long. With the introduction of steamboats and 
population upon the Lower Mississippi “its an- 
cients” have disappeared, for Audubon mentions 
one that he destroyed in the vicinity where this 
reward has since been offered which seemed cen- 
turies old, and was seventeen feet in length. 
We had a good-natured friend who was ever 
telling about the remains of an alligator he met 
with in his rambles on the Mexican Gulf coast, 
which was longer than we will repeat. It is 
possible there may be something about salt-sea 





air that produces a race of “ gigantic saurians ;” 
at least all large al- 
ligators are located 
in such regions. Our 
hero of the long skel- 
eton always conclud- | 
ed his tale by saying | 
he stood inside of the 
lower jaw, and, while 
erect, placed the up- 
per one on his head. 
In making the nest the female, in the spring, 
selects a dry place in the swamp, one not liable 
to overflow, where she makes quite a hillock of 
dried leaves, pieces of sticks, and whatever soft 
substances may be convenient that will answer 
the purpose, in the centre of which she lays | 
from twenty to forty eggs. The process of in- 


cubation seems dependent upon the heat of the 
sun and the fermentation of the materials of the 
nest. The female, however, always remains in 
the immediate vicinity, and will fight with ma- 
ternal valor for her charge. The egg is larger 
and longer than that of the hen, and has a clear, 
white appearance: they vary in size, those in 
some nests being larger than those in others. 
On one occasion with a hunting party, we were 
encamped for the night under a huge tree, when 
we were disturbed by an immense alligator that 
would approach within the circle of the light, 
and evidently with hostile intentions. The 
hunters, familiar with the appearance of the 
reptile, paid no attention to it until some one 
discharged a load of buckshot in “its face.” 
All night long the monster was heard in the 
vicinity blowing and tumbling about in the wa- 
ter; in the morning we discovered that we had 
actually “squatted” down beside a well-filled 


THE YOUNG ALLIGATOR COMING OUT OF THE SHELL 








nest! In fact, two or three of the amphibitis | 
were peeping out of their shells, and the re- | 
mainder had so far advanced beyond the yolk, | 
that—to use the expressive language of one of | 
our party—“ thunder couldn’t spile’em!” The 
moment the young emerge from their prison 
they immediately hide away, and seldom appear 
in public unless under the immediate guardian- 
ship of their maternal parent. They have in- 
numerable enemies: while in the tenderness of 
youth, large cranes and voracious fish think them 
quite a delicacy; while the “old bulls,” if they 
come across them, make no nice distinctions 
between them and frogs, but “chew them up” 
with infinite gusto. 

The fondness of the female for her young is 
so great that the responsibilities of parent seems 
for the time to increase her intelligence. She 
will make any sacrifice in their defense, and be- 
comes, if disturbed, a foe. When the young are 
quite small, as a last resort, if danger threaten, 
they run down the mother’s throat 
to get out of harm’s way, and are 
generally seen clustered upon her 
scaly back, eying with juvenile curi- 
osity her successful efforts to procure 
them food. A Spaniard of Florida 
relates, that having carried off an al- 
ligator’s brood, which he placed in 
a basket, borne away by negroes, 
the mother followed uttering piteous 
cries. Two of the young ones were 
put upon the ground, when she im- 
mediately began to push them back 
toward her haunts with her long 
snout, keeping behind to protect 
them, and then walking before to 
show the way. The little reptiles 
paddled along grunting after their 
dam, the huge monster meanwhile 
displaying the most marked satis- 
faction. 

Upon being attacked the alligator 





“squats” with its head close to the ground, and | 


thus watches the intruder. Feeling themselves 
disposed to show anger, they gradually rise on 
their feet, distend themselves, and hiss something 
like the expiring note of a blacksmith’s bellows, 
A peculiarity of the reptile is, that it will never 


turn out of its way, even to oblige a scoundrel, | 
| some one, with commendable pride in the growth 
ngrrow, you must kill the alligator or turn back | 
yourself. A planter friend of ours, who spent | 
| ened at our door, whose huge jaws, as exhibited 
Lake Solitude—so pleasantly described by Sir | 
Charles Lyell—got into his long canoe, and as 


as once did John Randolph. If the path be 


much of his time upon the romantic waters of 


he settled the oars into the row-locks he dis- 
covered a large alligator in the canoe, head to- 
ward him, on the point of making his escape. 
Both parties were mutually embarrassed; yet 
the immutable law of the alligator, always to go 
ahead, left no choice but to get out of his way. 
Springing with his feet upon the gunwale, our 
friend stood for a moment like the Colossus of 
Rhodes, intending to let the peacefully-disposed 
intruder pass between his legs, but his courage 
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failed him, and he sprang into the water in one 
direction, and the alligator, evidently rejoiced 
to get out of the way, disappeared in another. 
The power the alligator possesses to exist a 
long time without food, is one of its most extraor- 
dinary peculiarities, and almost exceeds belief. 
We have known one of good size to be kept six 
months in a dry yard, without food or water. 
and seemingly not to suffer from the fast. The 
reader will therefore not be surprised at the fol=~ 
lowing illustrative anecdotes: Some years ago, 
while residing in the parish of Concordia, Lou- 
isiana, we received through “the post” a letter 
of portentous appearance, and covered over with 
stamps, which indicated that it had run the gaunt- 
let through half the powers and principalities 
of Europe. Upon opening the document, we 
found a letter from a world-famed professor of 
Germany, who was—to use his own language— 
“desirous of obtaining a living specimen of the 
Crocodilus Mississippiensis, for the benefit of sci- 


ence, by the better understanding of its habits 
and anatomy.” Provisions were made through 
different consuls for its safe conveyance and all 
expenses. We made a public appeal through 
the press in behalf of “a specimen ;” and were 
not only accommodated by kind neighbors with 
several of the desirable age and condition, but 


of “the staple,” had a monster of many extra 
feet in length, in the dead hour of the night, fast- 


by daylight, opened wide enough to swallow any 
philosopher who would dare tc interfere with his 
habits or. dental fixtures. Two alligators, how- 
ever, we shipped to Gottingen or its neighbor- 
hood. They were simply secured in boxes af- 
fording plenty of air, and in this condition start- 
ed on their travels. By the aid of steamboats, 
ships, and rail-cars, they finally, after various 
adventures through the long period of nearly 
five months, in good health reached the destined 
owner, and had not, in all that time, lived on else 
than faith, sunshine, and the dews of heaven. 
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Between the deer and bear hunters and the 
alligator there is a confirmed war. Seldom in- 
deed will they miss a chance of knocking over 
their enemy, even if it is at the expense of 
losing their more coveted game. In the chase, 
the difficult to raise and highly-prized pack of 
hounds most frequently takes to the water, and 
while thus exposed, the alligator, ever on the 
watch, the moment he hears the loud bay, sac- 
rifices them without mercy. An interesting 
and well-authenticated anecdote is told, illustra- 
tive of the hound in avoiding its enemy. A 
gentleman, living in the “Opelensas country,” 
and remarkably fond of hunting, kept a choice 
pack of dogs, which, in going from the house 
to the woods, had to cross a stream celebrated 
for its innumerable alligators. They soon dis- 
covered where lay the danger, and when they 
desired to cross the stream, they would come 
together on the banks, and utter the most un- 
earthly yells. The alligators in the vicinity 
would pop up their heads above the water in 
all directions, and then simultaneously rush to 
the place where the hounds appeared to be on 
the point of entering the stream. The hounds, 
having satisfied themselves that their enemies 
had come well together, would then suddenly 
start up the bank, run a few hundred yards 
nd cross, making their ferry before the fooled 
reptiles could reach them. : 

Next to that of the dog, swine’s flesh seems 
to be a favorite delicacy with the alligator. Pigs 
stand but little chance, if once caught too near 
the edges of the bayous ; while thus exposed, if 
an alligator is espied, a litter of “young roast- 
ers” soon disappear. We were very much 
amused on an occasion, to witness a rash and 
terrible fight between an alligator of good size 
and a miserable eld hog, known as of the alli- 
gator breed. Perhaps there wis a real affinity 
between them, for their heads were strangely 
alike. However, a pitch battle of some mo- 
ments ensued, when, to my suprise, the alligator 
suddenly quit his hold and seemed satisfied to 
make off with-a whole hide. The extraordinary 
part was, that the victorious and venerable old 
porker never left the place, but, crowned with 
its victorious wreaths, quietly disposed of itself 
in the soft mud, and soon grunted itself into a 
sound sleep. J 

The bear is also sometimes a victim to the 
alligator’s prowess: if Bruin be fairly seized and 
gotten under the water, he seldom escapes. 
We have heerd of many such incidents. A 
graphic account of such a contest, evidently 
written by an eye-witness, appeared many years 
since. Every incident is brought vividly before 
the mind’s eye. 

“The witness, while fishing on the banks of 
a beautiful stream in Western Louisiana, was 
startled by the roaring of some animal in the 
cane-break near by, apparently getting ready 
for action. These notes of preparation were 
succeeded by the sound of feet, trampling down 
the cane and scattering the shells on the ground. 

tushing to the trysting, instead of there being, 





as was supposed, two prairie bulls mixing im- 
petuously in battle, there was a large black 
bear raised upon his hind legs, his face be- 
smeared with white foam, sprinkled with blood, 
which, dropping from his mouth, rolled down his 
shaggy breast. Frantic from the smarting of 
his wounds he stood gnashing his teeth and 
growling at his enemy. On a bank of snow- 
white shells, in battle array, was Bruin’s foe—a 
monster alligator. He looked as if he had just 
been dipped in the Teche, and had emerged. 
like Achilles from the Styx, with an invulner- 
able coat of mail: he was standing on tiptoe, 
his back curved upward, and his tongueless 
mouth thrown open, displaying his wide jaws, 
two large tusks and rows of teeth. His tail, 
six feet long, raised from the ground, was con- 
stantly waving like a boxer’s arm to gather 
force; his big eyes, starting.from his head, 
glared upon Bruin, while sometimes uttering 
hissing cries, then roaring like a bull. 

“Bruin, though evidently baffled, had a firm 
look, which showed he had not lost confidence 
in himself. If the difficulty of the undertaking 
had once deceived him, he was preparing to go 
at it again. Accordingly, letting himself down 
upon all fours, he ran furiously at the alligator, 
which being ready for him, threw his head and 
body partly round to avoid the onset, and met 
Bruin half way with a blow of the tail that rolled 
him on the shells. The bear was not to be put 
off by one hurt: three times in rapid succession 
he rushed at the alligator, and was as often re- 
pulsed in the same manner, being knocked 
back by each blow just far enough to give the 
alligator, before he returned, time to recover 
the swing of his tail. The tail of the alligator 
sounded like a flail against the coat of hair on 
Bruin’s head and shoulders, but he bore it with- 
out flinching, still pushing on to come to close 
hold with his scaly foe. 

“Finally, he made his fourth charge with a 
degree of dexterity which those who have never 
seen this clumsy animal exercising would sup- 
pose him incapable of. This time he got so 
close to the alligator before the tail struck him, 
that the blow came with but half its usual ef- 
fect. The alligator was upset by the charge, 
and before he could recover his feet Bruin 
grasped him round the body, below the fore 
legs, and holding him down on his back, seized 
one of the reptile’s legs in his mouth. The 
alligator was now in a desperate situation; he 
attempted in vain to bite, for his neck was so 
stiff that he could not turn his head around. 
Seized with desperation, the amphibious beast 
fetched a scream of despair; but being a war- 
rior ‘by flood and field,’ he was not yet entirely 
overcome. Writhing his tail in agony, he hap- 
pened to strike it against a small tree that stood 
next the bayou—aided by this purchase he made 
a convulsive flounder, which precipitated him- 
self and Bruin, locked together, into the river. 

“The bank from which they fell was four feet 
high, and the water below seven feet deep. The 
tranquil stream received the combatants with a 
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FIGHT BETWEEN THE 


loud splash, then closed over them in silence. 
A volley of ascending bubbles announced their 
arrival at the bottom, where the battle ended. 
Presently Bruin rose again, scrambled up the 
bank, cast a glance back at the river, and, all 
dripping, made off to the cane-brake.” 

Some of the popular fables respecting the al- 


ligator should now give way to truth. The oft- 
repeated idea of their hypocrisy in shedding un- 
feeling tears has had a hold, through poetry, in 
the world’s imagination longenough. The spe- 
cies are honest in their indignation, and shed 
no tears at all; for their lachrymal fountains 
have been sought in vain by detestable tobacco- 
juice, and if they are angry, however imprudent 
it might be to show it, the alligator will honestly 
“hiss you to your face.” Herodotus, noticing 
that the crocodile invariably raised its head when 
opening its mouth, conceived the idea that it 
moved its upper jaw “‘ down on its lower one.” 
This impression is most natural to every one 
who sees the monsters in their native haunts; 
but anatomy proves that the lower jaw, as in all 
animals, alone moves in a socket. 

We conclude our article on alligators by al- 
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ALLIGATOR AND BEAR. 


luding to the strange bellowing uttered at times 
by the “old bulls,” as they are termed by the 
swampers. In the season of nest-making, this 
strange noise partakes of the lion’s roar, and can 
be heard for many miles, and while you atten- 
tively listen you can feel a perceptible vibration 
of the air. By this terrific noise you can form 
no idea of the distance the reptiles may be from 
you; for, at one moment, the “primo basso” 
comes rolling in with the distinctness of thun- 
der, and then will die away in strange and 
mysterious cadences, most harmonious with the 
dark gloom of the forest wilds. Such is the 
love-song of the alligator, which fills the irrev- 
erent of even this age with strange and awe-in- 
spiring emotions, and suggests sublime thoughts 
of the mysteries of nature. If such be our ex- 
perience, what must have been the feelings of 
the ancient people of the Nile, when, in the quiet 
hours of an Oriental night, they heard their great 
god waking up from the waters of that still unex- 
plored river, and sending his gigantic voice vibra- 
ting through the vaults of their temples, or whis- 
pering in soft murmurs among their groves of 
palm. - 
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OT among the least of the 
results which have followed 
upon the acquisition of California, and the dis- 
covery of its golden treasures, is the tropical 
direction which has incidentally been given to 
American enterprise. Regions before unknown, 
or but vaguely known through the wild tales 
of the buccaneers, where a vertical sun shone 
down upon high volcanic mountains and forests 
of rare woods, and where, in later years, a group 
of anarchical republics had sprung up on the 
ruins of the semi-barbaric viceroyalties of jeal- 
ous and exclusive Spain—these strange regions 
have now become familiar alike to the dwellers 
on the arid shores of New England and on the 
banks of the turbid Mississippi. Thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of active and adventur- 
ous men have traversed the seas where, for two 
hundred years, and almost within the memory 
of this generation, piracy was the rule rather 
than the exception. They have crossed the con- 
tinent in the footsteps of Pizarro and his follow- 
ers, and given new life and activity to those 
quaint old towns in which Drake and Morgan, 
and the rest of the rollicking old freebooters, so 
often gorged themselves with the spoil of the 
Spaniard. And, practical as adventurous, their 
restless gray eyes have marked out new lines of 
travel, and the sites of new cities, better adapt- 
ed to the wants of commerce and the require- 
ments of transit than those which for three 
hundred years had satisfied a humdrum world. 
With not less of romance than attached to the 
figurative marriage of Venice to the Adriatic, 
superadded to practical zeal and Herculean en- 
ergy, they have bound the Atlantic to the Pacific 
with an iron band, and are seeking to break down 
the barriers which divide them, and to mingle 
their as yet estranged waters. 

The undefined terrors of tropical climates, the 
dangers which were supposed to lurk beneath its 
inviting exterior—deadly fevers, venomous rep- 
tiles, and ferocious beasts of prey—have been 
found to be little better than idle fictions; and 
experience has shown that, with rare excep- 
tions, on low coasts, where daily rains, inter- 
rupted by fierce intervals of sunshine, have 
forced vegetable nature into rank exuberance, 
and created dense, dank jungles, the birth-place 
and ‘home of malaria—that elsewhere, among 
the open savannas, on the elevated plains and 
terraces of the interior, and along the flanks of 
its mountain ranges, nature has lavished her 
richest gifts, the products of every zone, and a 
climate of unequaled salubrity, It was in the 
high valleys and elevated table-lands of Mexico, 





Central America, Bogota, and Peru, that aborig- 
inal civilization reached its highest phase of de- 
velopment, and aboriginal population its greatest 
numerical strength. And it requires no pre- 
science to discover, in future times, in the course 
of those great revolutions which no human will 
or systems of human laws or compacts can con- 
trol, but which flow inevitably from High Design, 
that here the great composite race, which in our 
own country has achieved such marvels of pro- 
gress, will attain to its highest development and 
greatest power. 

Nor is this result to be contemplated as spec- 
ulative and remote: it is real and near. Is it 
not significative that the English language now 
dominates in Panama, and that an American 
town terminates that line of transit on the At- 
lantic—a town raised as by enchantment from 
the sea, in defiance of every natural obstacle ? 
Steam and the printing-press have acclimated 
themselves there, in practical and triumphant 
disproval of those hoary hypotheses which in- 
vested the tropics with beauty, and forbade them 
to civilization—which made them an Eden, and 
placed Death as an inappeasable sentinel at its 
portal, 

Further to the northward, the great modern 
magician, Enterprise, and his Cyclop, Work, 
have effected transformations scarcely less won- 
derful, The broad and beautiful lakes of Nicar- 
agua are beaten into sparkling foam beneath the 
wheels of treasure-laden steamers, and the dense 
forests which line the banks of her rivers now 
ring back the clangor of the engine and the 
shrill scream of the steam-whistle, as faithfully 
as they once echoed the vesper song of the boat- 
man and the dash of his steady oar. 

Look down with me from this gentle emi- 
nence. Seest thou, in yonder little bay, the grace- 
ful forms of many small vessels, whose taper 
masts and half-furled sails show that they be- 
long to that age which is passing away, when the 
mariner courted the wind, and depended for 
prosperous voyages on the favoring breath of 
heaven? Beside them, in grim contrast, is the 
black hull and grimed rigging of a Pacific steam- 
er, within whose iron bosom throb the prisoned 
spirits of fire and water—chained allies of man 
in his warfare against the elements. Along the 
crescent shore, relieved against an emerald back- 
ground of forest, which robes the amphitheatre 
of hills in eternal green, are white cottages and 
broad-roofed warehouses, homes of affection and 
depositories of wealth. What of all this, askest 
thou, oh reader? Only that he who speaks to 
thee—his eye is yet undimmed and his brow 
unwrinkled—stood five years ago where thou 
standest, and looked down upon this little bay 
as thou lookest. The forest swept down to the 
edge of the water, the misanthropic sea-bird 
mused on the solitary shore, and the waves of 
the Pacific rolled in silent majesty, unresisted by 
keel of ship or wheel of steamer. And so it had 
been forever! This is now the port of San Juan 
del Sur; and here the adventurer, bound to the 
golden gates of the Land of Promise, first em- 
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barks on that placid sea, whose waters alone 
separate the regions of Cathay, of “Ormus and 
the Ind,” “ crowned with the hoar of centuries,” 
from the irresistible offspring of modern time, 
the great practical Reality of To-day. 

This is San Juan of the South. Two hun- 
dred miles away to the eastward, past the lakes 
of Nicaragua and the wide expanse of forest 
which covers the Atlantic declivity of the con- 
tinent, tenanted only by wild beasts and birds 
of many hues, is another town, San Juan of the 
North—ancient as this is young, a town of 
viscissitudes, important in spite of itself, and 
conspicuous beyond its ambitions. Romance 
has often portrayed the fate of rustic beauty 
so unfortunate as to attract the attentions of 
rank and power; and the yet warm ashes of 
San Juan bear witness that, with nations as 
among individuals, the weak are but the pawns 
which reckless Power plays against unscrupulous 
Strength, 

It is the hypothesis of some philosophers that 
every word and act of every human being, how- 
ever humble, leaves its permanent impression 
on nature, which thus becomes the great regis- 
trar of events, typified as the Recording Angel. 
It is certainly true that events are so indissolu- 
bly linked together, that no human ingenuity 
can accurately define their relations, or in what 
mode they react upon each other, For nearly 
three hundred years, from 1529, when the ad- 
venturous Diego de Machuca descended the 
river San Juan from Lake Nicaragua, and 
indicated the port at its mouth, until 1848, San 
Juan was almost utterly unknown to the world. 
Writers on the dreamy project of uniting the two 
oceans by means of a canal referred to it vaguely 
as the necessarily eastern terminus of that work, 
and a few traders sent vessels thither to bring 
away cargoes of dye-woods, and hides and indigo, 
which came there in quaint river boats, hol- 
lowed from the gigantie trunks of the ceiba 
tree, manned by tall, half-naked, swarthy men, 
from some undefined and distant interior. <A 
few dozen huts of thatch, built in a narrow 
opening in the dense forest which burdened 
the low shore, comprised all that there was of a 
town. A small fort of logs, manned by a com- 
mandant who wore his shirt outside of his panta- 
loons, at the head of a dozen soldiers who wore 
no shirts at all, constituted whatever there was 
of local government and authority. The world 
and its movements had no interest to the dwell- 
ers in San Juan. An occasional vessel gave 
them occupation for a few days in loading and 
unloading, and brought them, what was of more 
consequence than all, a supply of ram and new 
strings for their guitars. The vessels went 
away, and then they had music and enliven- 
ing drams, with much dancing, not over-modest, 
lazy swinging in hammocks, and no end of 
sleep. And thus the days went on, and weeks, 
and months and years rolled by. The log fort 
gradually rotted away, and the guns buried 
themselves in the sand. 

But while the dwellers in San Juan danced, 





and drank, and slumbered, Taylor had fought 
the battles of Monterey and Buena Vista, Scott 
had planted his flag on the palaces of Mexico, 
and California had succumbed to American 
arms. Then came peace, and with it the ces- 
sion of a new empire on the Pacific, with its 
vast and unanticipated results, which have since 
affected the entire relations of the world, 

San Juan, in its tropical seclusion and miser- 
able insignificance, one might suppose, would 
have escaped complication with these great 
events. But her ample port and important geo- 
graphical position had long been known and ap- 
preciated by a power which is never blind to its 
material interests, nor scrupulous in promoting 
them. Her statesmen saw that with the acqui- 
sition of California by the United States, the pro- 
ject of an inter-oceanic communication would be- 
come invested with an immediate and practical 
importance. As soon, therefore, as the proba- 
bilities of this acquisition became decided, means 
were taken to grasp the keys to the natural high- 
way between the oceans. Eight days before the 
treaty of peace with Mexico was signed, two 
British vessels of war appeared in the harbor of 
San Juan, and took forcible possession of the 
place, under the shallow pretext that it per- 
tained to a mythical personage called “the 
King of Mosquito,” of whom Great Britain 
affected to be the protector. 

Nicaragua which, as a province of Spain, 
and subsequently as an independent Republic, 
had for more than three hundred years been in 
unquestioned possession of the port, not only 
protested against this act of violence, but en- 
deavored fruitlessly to expel the invaders, Her 
forces were routed, and she was compelled to 
enter into an engagement not to disturb the 
usurpers in their occupation of the sole Atlantic 
terminus of the then supposed only feasible 
route of communication between the seas. A 
British officer, under the denomination of “ Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General in Mosqui- 
to,” now assumed the exercise of all legislative 
and executive power at San Juan—the name 
of which was changed to “Greytown.” He 
promulgated laws on slips of paper stuck on the 
cane walls of the hut which, in the absence of 
other accommodations, he was fain to occupy, 
and enforced them through the aid of an ef- 
fective body of armed police, consisting of two 
negroes from Jamaica! The natives of San 
Juan marveled greatly at these proceedings, 
and were outraged in being obliged to coop up 
their pigs and chickens—in disregard of the 
prerogatives which those useful animals had 
enjoyed for time immemorial. But they soon 
got used to it, and hammocks, drams, and gui- 
tars resumed their ancient sway. 


1849. 


It was scarcely a year after the seizure above 
recounted took place, when the writer of this 
sketch entered the port of San Juan for the 
first time. . It was after a tedious voyage, in a 
small and uncomfortable vessel, from which 
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escape to any land, not absolutely a desert, 
would have been an indescribable relief. Hence 
it was, perhaps, that even San Juan looked 
beautiful, although a rigid analysis might have 
failed to discover wherein its beauties consist- 
ed. The shore was low and sandy, and upon 
it was ranged a line of houses, or rather huts, 
some built of boards, but most of reeds, and all 
thatched with palm leaves. Some came down 
to the water like boat-sheds, as they really 
were, covering pitpans and canoes. Larger 
contrivances for navigating the San Juan riv- 
er, called bongos, were moored close inshore, 
and upon each might be seen a number of very 
long and very black legs, every pair supporting 
a very short white shirt; for, among the inno- 
vations of “ H. B. M.’s Consul-General” was 
@ requirement that respectable adult citizens 
should not dispense with both pantaloons and 
shirts at one and the same time. Behind the 
town rose the dense tropical forest. There 
were no clearings, no lines of road stretching 
back into the country; nothing but dark soli- 
tudes, where the tapir and the wild boar roam- 
ed unmolested ; where the painted macaw and 
noisy parrot, flying from one giant tree to an- | 
other, alone disturbed the silence, and where | 
the many-hued serpents of the tropics coiled | 
among vines loaded with flowers and fragrant 
with gums. 

The arrival of our little brig created a great 
excitement in San Juan, and when we landed 
we found the entire population of the town col- 
lected on the shore to receive us. The dress 
of the urchins, from twelve or fourteen down- 
ward, consisted generally of a straw-hat and 
cigar—the latter sometimes unlighted and stuck 
behind the ear, but oftener lighted and stuck 
in the mouth; a costume airy, picturesque, and 
cheap withal! The women had white or flow- 
ered skirts, fastened above the hips, and a sort 
of large vandyke, with holes for the arms, which 
hung down loosely over the breast. In some 
cases the latter garment was rather short, and 
left exposed a strip of skin at the waist, which 
the wanton wind often made much wider. They 
all had their hair braided in two long locks, 
which hung down behind, and gave them a 
school-girly appearance—quite out of keeping 
with the cool, deliberate manner in which they 
smoked their cigars. Their feet were innocent | 
of stockings; but a few suspiciously-fashionable 
ladies wore slippers of white satin, evidently 
reserved for some important occasion, such as 
the arrival of a vessel. A number of them 
had gaudy-colored rebosos thrown over their 
heads; and altogether the entire group, with 
an advance-guard of sullen-looking curs, was 
both novel and picturesque. 

We were too glad to get ashore, and too 
eager to enjoy our new liberty, to stand upon 
ceremony, and so pushed our way through the 
crowd of gazers, and started down the principal 
avenue, which had been called King Street. 
The doors of the huts were open, and in all of 
them might be seen hammocks swung so as to 
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catch every passing current of air. In some of 
these, reclining in attitudes suggvstive of in- 
tense laziness, were swarthy figures of men, 
whose apathy even the arrival of a vessel in the 
port could not disturb, We caught also occa- 
sional glimpses of the domestic economy of the 
inhabitants, and could not help admiring the 
perfect equality and general good understand- 
ing which existed between the pigs, babies, dogs, 
cats, and chickens. They lay down together 
in millennial confidence, and the pigs gravely 
took pieces of tortillas away from the babies, 
and the babies as gravely took other pieces 
away from the pigs. 

it did not require much time to exhaust the 
sights of San Juan; and, after passing through 
its principal and only street, we struck off in a 
path to the right, followed by a troop of boys 
and grown-up vagabonds. A few paces brought 
us to the edge of a beautiful lagoon, fenced in 
by a bank of verdure, upon the edges of which 
were a number of women, naked fo the waist, 
who had not yet heard the news. They were 
engaged in washing clothes; that is to say, they 
dipped them in the water, squeezed over them 
the juice of limes, and then placing them on the 
bottom of an old canoe, beat them vehemently 
with clubs. Visions of buttonless shirts rose up 


incontinently before us, in long perspective, as 
we followed our path, which led along the shores 
of the lagoon, and invited us to the cool, deep 


shades of the forest. <A flock of chattering par- 
roquets fluttered above us, and strange fruits 
and flowers appeared on every side. We had 
not gone far before we perceived a strange odor 
of musk, and‘directly we heagd a heavy plunge 
in the water. We stopped short and listened ; 
but one of the urchins waved his hand con- 
temptuously, and ejaculated “ Lagartos!” And 
sure enough, glancing among the bushes, we 
saw an enormous alligator leisurely propelling 
himself through the water! The neighborhood 
of such gentry was svarcely to our liking, and 
the urchins, keen enough in observation, noticed 
our surprise. It only required a suggestion 
from one of them—a naked little ebon rascal 
in advance, who looked suspiciously around at 
the same time—that there were many snakes 
about, to induce us to turn back, and defer our 
walk in the woods until another day. 

At the time of which I write, the town of San 
Juan consisted of some fifty or sixty dwellings 
of the rudest and most primitive construction, 
scarcely making an approach to what, in the 
United States, would be called respectable out- 
houses. They were, in fact, mere palm-thatched 
sheds, roughly boarded up, or made of a kind 
of wicker-work of canes, in some cases plaster- 
ed over with mud. The furniture, consisting 
of a hammock, a high table, a few chairs, and a 
hide bed, was in entire keeping with the dwell- 
ings. Yet, mean and uninviting as were these 
structures, they answered a tolerable purpose in 
a climate where any thing beyond a roof to keep 
off the rain and sun may almost be regarded as 
a superfluity. The heavy thatch of palm leaves 





or long grass is an effectual protection against 
these; and though it affords excellent quarters 
for scorpions, serpents, rats, and other pleasant 
colonists, yet under the tropics these soon cease 
to excite apprehension, and, with mice and cock- 
roaches, sink into commonplaces. 

The population of San Juan did not exceed 
three hundred. Besides what might be called 
the native inhabitants—who had the same char- 
acteristics in language, habits, and customs with 
the lower classes of the interior of Nicaragua— 
there were a few foreigners and some creoles of 
pure stock, who resided there as agents or con- 
signees of mercantile houses. The population, 
therefore, exhibited every variety of race and 
complexion—whites, Indians, mestizos, negroes, 
and sambos—black, brown, yellow, foul, and fair 
—all mingled together in utter disregard of the 
conventionalities founded on color. 

There was neither church nor school-house 
in San Juan, nor indeed in the whole “ Mosquito 
Kingdom ;” although the English Church had 
been formally proclaimed as the established re- 
ligion of the monarchy! Previously to the En- 
glish seizure, the place had been a curacy de- 
pendent on the diocess of Nicaragua; but after- 
ward the “ zopilote” (turkey-buzzards), as the 
black-robed priests were irreverently called, were 
rarely seen. 

While making arrangements for ascending 
the river, we took up our quarters in a kind of 
store-house, used as a depository for the hides, 
indigo, and tobacco which came down from the 
interior. Here we swung hammocks, and made 
ourselves as comfortable as circumstances would 
admit. The first night on shore passed pleas- 
antly, interrupted only by various droppings from 
the roof, which the active fancies of my com- 
panions converted into scorpions and other nox- 
ious insects. 

We dined regularly with “H. B. M.’s Con- 
sul-General,” who, as I have intimated, was in- 
vested “with full and all manner of power and 
authority” to administer the government of the 
port. The Nicaraguens at the castillo on the 
river, it was alleged, had cut off all supplies from 
that direction, with a view of starving out their 
enemies; and, as a consequence, provisions in 
San Juan were as limited in quantity as poor in 
quality. 

The people of the place, it is true, had divers 
pigs and chickens; but, animated by the same 
kind of hostility with their countrymen above, 
they flatly refused to sell to the new authorities, 
who were reduced to salt junk and ship biscuit, 
with a very scant supply of vegetables. In this 
emergency, “H. B. M.’s Consul-General” hit 
upon a happy expedient. He promulgated an 
order declaring that public decency and comfort 
required that all the pigs and chickens of the 
place should no longer roam at large, but be 
“securely cooped and penned,” under penalty 
of being shot and confiscated by Her Majesty’s 
servants, But as the pigs and poultry had al- 
ways enjoyed unrestrained freedom, and, further- 
more, as there were neither coops nor pens, it 
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followed that this wholesome regulation could | 
be but partially complied with. It honey 4 
therefore, the “unpleasant duty” of the police | 
to enforce the law—which they did in a very 
discreet and proper manner, never shooting more 
vagrant pigs and chickens than were necessary 
for the day’s consumption at the Consulate. In 
this wise the laws were vindicated, and the larder 
of the Consul replenished. 

The town of San Juan is situated on the 
southern side of the harbor, which is separated 
from the sea by a low sandy strip of land, called 
Point Arenas. Here the Spaniards erected their 
defenses for the protection of the port, the ruins 
of which can still be traced. We visited the 
Point, a day or two after our arrival, and found 
encamped there a few families of the Mosquito 
Indians, who had come down the coast to strike 
turtle, the shell of which constitutes about their 
only article of commerce. They were the most 
squalid wretches imaginable. Their huts con- 
sisted of a few poles set in a slanting direction, 
upon which was thrown a quantity of palm 
leaves. The sides were open, and altogether 
each structure must have cost fifteen minutes’ 
labor. Under these rude shelters were crowded 
a number of half-naked figures, begrimed with 
dirt, their faces void of expression, and alto- 
gether brutish. They were engaged in eating, 
and only stared at us vacantly when we spoke 
tothem. Their food was the flesh of the alli- 
gator and manitee, which had been chopped in 
large pieces, and then thrown into the fire until 
the outer portions were completely charred. 
These they devoured without salt, and with a 
wolfish greediness disgusting to behold. At a 
little distance, away from the filth and stench, 
the huts, with the groups beneath and around 
them, were really picturesque objects. 

Leaving these poor creatures, our boatmen 
paddled our canoe into the winding channels 
of the many-mouthed San Juan, studded with 
numerous low islands, on which, in cool, leafy 
arbors, we saw many tliatched huts, surrounded 
by bare, hard ground, flecked with the sunlight, 
which danced in mazés as the wind waved the 
branches above. Around them were dark na- 
ked figures, and before them light canoes drawn 
close to the bank, filling out the foreground of 
pictures such as we had imagined in reading the 
quaint recitals of the early voyagers. Their ef- 
fects were heightened by the parrots and ma- 
caws which fluttered their bright wings on the 
roofs of the huts, and deafened the spectator 
with their shrill voices. Occasionally a tame 
monkey was seen swinging by his tail from the 
branches of the trees, and making grimaces at 
us as we passed. 

The habits of the natives were unchanged in 
the space of three hundred years: thesseenes 
we gazed upon were the counterparts of those 
which Columbus himself had witnessed when 
he coasted along these shores. Eternal summer 
reigned here; the wants of the people were few 
and simple, and Nature supplied them profusely 
with all the necessaries of existence. They little 
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thought, these dwellers in rude cabins, that the 
strangers gliding silently before them were there 
to prepare the way for the clanging steamer and 
the advent of daring, perhaps unscrupulous en- 
terprise, which should dissolve the spell that had 
rested upon these slumbering shores for un- 
counted centuries. They little dreamed that 
the great world was meditating the Titanic en- 
terprise of laying open their primeval solitudes, 
grading down their hills, and opening a canal 
from one great ocean to the other, over which 
the navies of the world might pass, laden with 
the treasures of two hemispheres ! 
1853. 
Such was San Juan in 1849. Four years 
|later, on a sunny afternoon in February, the 
| writer again approached the shores of Central 
| America, and again entered the harbor of Sau 
| Juan. This time, however, a crowded Califor- 
|nia steamer had replaced the little brig, and 
| we steered boldly into the bay which it had 
| before taken a day of coquetry with the fickle 
winds to enter. The same low shore, with its 
monotonous forest, the same good-natured por- 
| poises, and the same heavy pulsations of the Car- 
|ribbean Sea; but the port itself, how changed! 
The British Mail-steamer was anchored in the 
middle of the harbor, surrounded by a number 
of trading vessels; while close to the eastern 
| shore lay a steamer from New Orleans, densely 
crowded with passengers, who hailed us with 
|cheers. They had been here two days, swel- 
| tering in the hot sun, awaiting our arrival, and 
| the consequent dispatch of the river steamers of 
|the Transit. Point Arenas—where the squalid 
| Mosquito Indians had built their rude huts 
| four years before—was now covered with huge 
| sheds, the workshops of the Company holding 
|the monopoly of transit, and the houses of its 
officers and workmen. They were rough, rick- 
| ety structures, raised on the bare sand ; for their 
| builders had foolishly cut away the bushes that 
| had protected the Point from the abrasion of the 
sea, which now encroached upon the peninsula, 
and even broke over it into the harbor, when the 
wind was strong from the eastward. There were 
a few small, dingy steamers, roughly put to- 
gether at the outset, and roughly treated after- 
ward, strongly resembling the lower order of 
plebeian steam-tugs in our harbors, innocent of 
paint, with chimneys variegated with rust, and 
awnings flapping in tatters like the cloak of an 
Italian beggar. Two of these—cach with a 
big wheel at the stern, suggestive of overgrown 
wheel-barrows, were moored to the shore. An 
old hulk run aground to serve as a receptacle for 
coal, and the rough skeleton of a new boat de- 
signed for the river, with a few workmen pound- 
ing lazily at its ribs ;.a frame-building set up on 
posts, and leaning heavily to one side, within 
which we caught the gleaming of a great vari- 
ety of bottles; a quantity of lumber heaped con- 
fusedly on the sand, and a rude attempt at a 
forge—these only need be mentioned to com- 
plete an inventory of the “improvements” at 
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Point Arenas. The water on this-side of the 
harbor is deep, and we came to anchor close 
inshore, and directly in front of the hetero- 
geneous establishment which I have described. 

Shortly after a boat came alongside, bringing 
the agent of the Transit, who pufied up the 
sides, and with an exceedingly red face began 
an incoherent denunciation of the people and 
government of San Juan, who were character- 
ized in terms more forcible than elegant. From 
what we could gather, it seemed that a mortal 
feud had arisen between the Company and the 
town, in consequence of the former refusing to 
land its passengers on the inhabited side of the 
harbor; thereby depriving the people of the 
profits which might otherwise accrue to them, 
and diverting the same into the hands of the 
Company’s favorites and officers. The efforts 
of the people were consequently directed to 
procure a transfer of the establishment at Point 
Arenas to the town; and to this end they re- | 
quired of the Company a rigid compliance with | 
the terms of the concession which they had 
made to it, and which only contemplated the | 
occupation of the Point as a coal dépét. The | 
concession furthermore rigidly defined the area 
which could be used for this purpose. The 





terms of the concession, it was alleged, having | 
been violated, a judgment against the Company | 
was obtained in the local court, and a process 
of ejectment served upon its officers. 


In op- | 
posing this suit the agent of the Company had | 
indulged in the largest liberty of speech, and | 
had withal made sundry threats of a personal | 
nature, in consequence of which he had been | 
arrested and compelled to give bonds for his | 
good behavior. This was the origin of the | 
troubles which have since brought the af- 


fairs of San Juan so conspicuously before the 
public. 

While the passengers were listening to the 
angry complaints of the agent, a little boat came 
alongside, bringing a gentleman quite fantas- 
tically tricked out with gilt buttons and gold 
cord, who came up the side with a gravity ap- 
propriate to high official station. He was the 
Health Officer of the port, and seemed ade- 
quately impressed with the dignity and respon- 
sibility of his duties. We were a little sur- 
prised to find that he was an American! 

The feud between the Company and the 
town had reached such a height that the pas- 
sengers were kept close prisoners on board the 
steamers, the officers practically interdicting all 
communication with the shore, by prohibiting 
boats from coming alongside. The passengers 
complained much of this piece of annoyance, 
especially as the boats which were to take them 
up the river had not yet come down; but there 
was no redress. My own party, however, were 


| too old travelers to submit to freaks of this 


kind, and, hailing a passing boat, in spite of in- 
terdict and impertinent subordinates, went on 
shore. 

I have spoken of the change which four years 
had wrought at Point Arenas; but the trans- 
formation on the other side of the harbor was 
equally great. The thatched huts, which had 
constituted the old town of San Juan, had dis- 
appeared, or were lost in the shadow of the 
new and more imposing structures which had 
sprung up. The forest had receded on all sides, 
and streets, regularly laid out, had superseded 
the narrow paths which we had threaded on 
our previous visit. There were no recognizable 
features left. Where “ H. B. M.’s” hospitable 
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Consul-General had entertained us on confis- 
cated pigs and chickens, stood a building of 


substantial aspect, above which waved the flag 
of the British Consulate. Near by was a gaunt 
edifice of pine boards, framed in the United 
States, and brought out bodily, as it were—a 
huge tinder-box of two stories, and labeled 
“Sr. Cuartes Hore.” Within was a bar 


and rows of bottles, and plenty of people in | 


check-shirts and straw-hats, with quick, intelli- 
gent eyes, ready of speech and swift in action. 
To the northward, where previously the forest 
had been densest, a broad avenue, called King 
Street, presented a perspective of houses of con- 
siderable pretensions. Among them was a 
hotel of large size and good construction, with 
colonnade and balconies, which would have re- 
flected credit upon any country-town in the 
United States. Here we established ourselves, 
in quarters which had all the conveniences and 
many of the elegancies of civilization. 

If the physical changes in San Juan surprised, 
the political and moral changes astonished us. 
The authority of “ H. B. M.’s Consul-General” 
had departed, and the place, pending the nego- 
tiations concerning it between the United States 
and Great Britain, had become a de facto inde- 
pendent and sovereign municipality. Theopen- 
ing of the Nicaraguan route of transit had 
directed thither a full tide of American enter- 
prise, and the American element soon began to 
predominate in all of its affairs. And when the 
public convenience and safety came to require 
a more stringent police and a better local ad- 
ministration, the people got together in their 
severeign capacity and adopted a constitution, 
under which a complete political organization 





was effected. The American interest, powerful 
at the first, acquired entire predominance at the 
second election; and at the time of our visit 
the government was wholly in American hands. 
Its trade had taken the same direction, and in 
its entire aspect it bore the appearance of a new 
town in the West. There were, nevertheless, 
many indications of a premature decline, which 
the people ascribed to the policy of the Transit 
Company, jn cutting off the town from the direct 
and incidental benefits of the California travel. 
They were much exasperated against the Com- 
pany, and loud in expressing their determina- 
tion to require a rigid fulfillment of the terms 
under which they had permitted the Company 
to occupy Point Arenas. Their action, how- 
ever, had been kept within strictly legal limits, 
and there is no reason for believing that it 
would ever have exceeded them. 

And here I may be allowed to observe that 
the charges of disorder and irregularity which 
have lately been made against the people of San 
Juan, in terms not fit to be repeated, are both 
reckless and untrue. Whatever may be said in 
support or condemnation of the recent occur- 
rences which have called out these expressions, 
nothing is to be , ‘ned to the cause of justice 
by libels upon a body of men, who, surrounded 
by conditions the most anomalous and discour- 
aging, organized an effective municipal govern- 
ment, under which justice was regularly and 
faithfully administered, and order scrupulously 
maintained. With the first rush of transit, San 
Juan became the resort of many desperate char- 
acters from all parts of the world, but the earliest 
acts of the government were directed to their 
extirpation. One or two notorious robbers 
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were apprehended and hung out of hand; the | try around is low, and generally marshy, trav- 


gamblers and other harpies who had flocked 
there to prey on unsuspecting Californians were 
summarily ejected from the place, with emphatic 
assurances of being whipped and branded if 
they attempted to return. From that time for- 
ward, San Juan was a model of quiet, and no- 
where in the world were life and property more 
secure. 

The water in the river was low, and the little 
river steamers, crowded to suffocation, on which 
it was difficult to find even standing room, fre- 
quently got aground, involving not only deten- 
tion and discomfort, but hunger and dangerous 
exposure to the night dews and the rains. In 
conjunction with other circumstances, these 
considerations induced our party to ascend the 
San Juan in a boat of our own. The first time 


I went up, was in a native bongo from the | 


interior; now we embarked in a trim launch, 
built in the United States, and regularly fur- 
nished with awnings and other civilized appli- 
ances for keeping off the sun and rain. Our 


first visit, except that they were more serious, 
never sang, and seldom said their prayers. 
The subordination which the swarthy inferior 
races must always yield to the white man, had 
already become established. 

The morning of the first of March was fixed 
for our departure, but it was afternoon before 
we had fairly embarked. Half an hour after- 
ward we had entered the river, which for some 
miles has low banks, covered with long grass, 
and studded with numerous islands barely rising 
above the stream, and in the rainy season fre- 
quently covered by the water. The whole coun- 








ersed by creeks, which here and there spread 
out and form lagoons, which are the resorts of 
myriads of water birds, 

At the distance of five or six miles above San 
Juan the banks of the river become higher, and 
are covered with a dense growth of feathery 
palms, which nod like plumes over the water. 
Here our oarsmen, in accordance with imme- 
morial custom, hauled in to the bank to cook 
their evening meal, a very simple, but very pro- 
tracted operation. There was no variation from 
what I had witnessed before. Stakes are driven 
into the ground to support a kettle in which a 


| layer of meat is put, next a layer of peeled green 
| plantains, another layer of beef, a calabash of 


rice, some salt, and over all sufficient water to 
fill the kettle. The contents are then thorough- 
ly boiled. While this is going on, the men 
amuse themselves in roasting bits of meat on 
the ends of pointed sticks. Nothing can be 
wilder or more picturesque than a group of na- 


| ked swarthy figures crouched around the fire, 
boatmen, however, were little changed from my | 


in the deep shadow of the forest, protecting their 
faces from the heat with their hands, and keep- 
ing up the while a most vociferous discussion on 
some topic interesting only to themselves. 

It was nearly sunset when the meal was fin- 
ished. The boat was pushed out in the stream. 
and we were once more on our way. Sweeping 
now under the shadows of the trees on the shore, 
and anon over the broad glassy reaches where 
the light was reflected on the water, it was 
long after night when we came to anchor in the 
middle of a broad bend in the river, as far as 
possible away from the shore to avoid the mos- 
quitoes. Six passengers, with boxes, bags, trunks, 
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instruménts, and provisions, in addition to as 
many oarsmen and their stores, did not leave 
much room in our boat for comfortable sleeping 
at night. It took an hour of experiment to ad- 
just bodies and limbs so as to afford to each one 
some faint chance of securing slumber; but, after 
all, the night passed restlessly. Every body com- 
plained of cramp from long confinement in con- 
strained positions; and none, I fear, properly 
appreciated the scenery, doubly beautiful in the 
early morning. We had reached the point of 
divergence of the Colorado mouth of the river, 
where the banks became still higher, and tall 
trees, draped all over with vines, began to ap- 
pear towering over the graceful palms. Birds 
of varied plumage glanced in and out of the for- 
est; cranes and other water-fowl paced soberly 
along the sand-bars, or flew lazily up the stream 
as we approached. Occasionally a pair of green 
macaws fluttered slowly over our heads, almost 
deafening us with their discordant notes. Mists 
lurked hers and there in the bends of the river 
and in shadowy nooks; but as the sun arose 
they gradually dispersed. At eight o’clock the 
boat was moored under the shadow of a gigantic 
tree; and soon the fire blazed on the shore, and 
we forgot, in the grateful odor of our steaming 
coffee, the discomforts of the night. 

The government of San Juan, in default of 
any other, had extended its jurisdiction far up 
the river, and its people had made establish- 
ments at various points on its banks. About 
noon we came to a large island, which an enter- 
prising settler had cleared of forest and stocked 
with plantains, yucas, and other necessities of 
life. He had erected a neat house, and settled 
there permanently with his family, The trans- 
formation which four years had wrought at the 
port did not impress me as forcibly as this out- 
post in the wilderness, Enterprise and industry 
must always command respect; but when we 
witness their development under such cireum- 
stances, they exact the language of admiration. 
We could not resist the impulse to stop and con- 
gratulate our countryman on his success, We 
found him, true to the example of his native 
land, busily occupied with his crops. He felt 
an honest pride in showing us his improvements, 
and explaining his plans for the future; and we 
left him with a conviction that the seeds of civ- 
ilization sown by such hands must ultimately 
spring up to the advancement and the glory of 
humanity. 

The day following, after a night of rain, from 
which our awning failed wholly to protect us, 
damp and not in the best of tempers, we reached 
the point where the Nicaraguans had fortified 
themselves in their final encounter with the En- 
glish in 1848, at the junction of the river Ser- 
apiqui with the San Juan. Here, too, civiliza- 
tion had taken root. An enterprising German, 
naturalized in the United States, had made ex- 
tensive clearings on both banks of the river, and, 
like his neighbor (only twenty miles below), had 
started a flourishing plantation. It was yet in 
its infancy, but gave high promise for the future. 





Here we received a cordial welcome, and 
stopped for dinner. Our friend Hipp, unfortu- 
nately, was a bachelor, and had to do his own 
cooking. But, what with our supplies and his 
own, we made a dinner that day which a lord 
might envy. Our dining-hall, it is true, was 
built of poles and covered with thatch, and the 
floor was made of the split stems of the palm, 
while our table consisted of two stray planks 
placed side by side; but we had what was better 
than all, cheerfulness and an appetite. 

I experienced a feeling almost of triumph in 
witnessing the enterprise which was thus re- 
claiming the wilderness. When I first passed 
up the river, I had contemplated the advent of 
the ax-bearing pioneer of civilization as an in- 
evitable event, but one which I could hardly 
hope to witness. A few years only had elapsed, 
and lo! the hero of Industry was here, and the 
rich earth, in generous recompense for his toil, 
gave back a thousand-fold the seed which he 
had sown in her genial bosom. 

Our friend Hipp, even in his isolation, was 
not entirely exempt from troubles. Before plant- 
ing his household altars too firmly, he wished to 
be assured of the titles to his property, and he 
sought my advice on the subject. In the exist- 
ing anomalous condition of the country, he was 
at a loss to know if his lands fell within the 
jurisdiction of the “ King of Mosquito,” of the 
town of San Juan, or the Republic of Nicara- 
gua. ‘To be on the safe side, however, he had 
made distinct application to each for his titles, 
and lest, even with these precautions, he might 
—as he expressed it—“ slip up,” he had made a 
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second clearing, and put in crops, on the oppo- 
site shore of the river, over which Costa Rica of 
late years had set up a claim of sovereignty. A 
few months afterward, a couple of Frenchmen ar- 
rived at the mouth of the Serapiqui, and attempt- 
ed to occupy the clearing which Hipp had made 
on that side of the river, under authority of an 
alleged grant from Costa Rica; whereupon our 
friend denied the pretensions of the latter state, 
and, constituting himself the supreme law, sum- 
marily ejected the Gauls, who were glad to es- 
cape to San Juan with no greater damage than 
black eyes and bloody noses. 

When we left Hipp’s landing in the afternoon, 
he ran up the American flag, and we gave him 
three hearty cheers of encouragement. I pre- 
sume he is still there, but not alone, unless the 
letter which he quietly slipped in my hand at 
the moment of departure, for a dark-eyed dam- 
sel in Grenada, failed of its object—a-supposi- 
tion which I should be sorry to entertain. 

Our progress from Hipp’s, until we reached 
the rapids of Machuca, was unrelieved by any 
thing worth recording, Here we found an estab- 
lishment for cutting wood for the steamers, 
which gave promise of settling down into some- 
thing more permanent. Upon the Rapids were 
the wrecks of several steamers, among them that | 
of the “ Orus,” the first steamer I believe that en- 


tered the Chagres river, and which was lost in | 


her first attempt to ascend the San Juan. There 
were a couple other wrecks, and the boat which 
had left San Juan a few days before us was 
jammed immovably on the rocks. Here too we 
encountered numerous native boats, packed with 
passengers, who were descending the river, with- 
out covering, and literally without food, in con- 
sequence of an accident to another of the 
Transit steamers at the rapids of the Castillo. 

The river San Juan is utterly unfit for steamer 
navigation, nor can it ever be made to serve a 
useful purpose in this respect, except at great 
labor and expense. 

The afternoon of the same day we reached 
the rapids of the Castillo, so called from the old 
fort of San Juan, now called “ El Castillo Vie- 
jo.” This fort was taken by the English in 
1780, under the command of Captain, afterward 
Lord Nelson, the naval hero of Great Britain. 
It was here that he distinguished himself for 
the first time. 

The fort is situated on a considerable hill, 
with abrupt slopes, precisely at the point where 
a ledge of rock extending across the river forms 
a rapid, or rather falls, which it is extremely 
difficult for boats of any description to pass. 
Even the cargoes of the native bongos, if heavy, 
require to be taken out, and the boats themselves 
tracked up by sheer force. Shortly before our 
arrival one of the steamers of the Company had 
been swept over by the current, and many pas- 
sengers drowned. 

In 1849 a solitary hut existed at the Castillo, 
in which the government of Nicaragua main- 
tained a small guard for the purpose of assisting 





the boatmen in loading and unloading their 
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bongos. It was now a place of a couple of hun- 
dred inhabitants. A wharf had been built be- 
low the falls, from which a piece of railway had 
been constructed for the transportation of pas- 
sengers past the portage ; and there were a dozen 
well-built frame houses, besides numerous struct- 
ures of lesser pretensions. A garrison had been 
stationed in the old fort, and altogether a trans- 
formation effected which, considering the time 
it had taken, could probably not be paralleled 
out of that region of Aladdin-like changes— 
California. 

The Castillo was the lowest point on the river 
where Nicaragua exercised authority. Below, 
the people of San Juan assumed’ a pro tempore 
jurisdiction, pending the settlement of the so- 
called “ Mosquito question.” At this point, then 
—as I write only of San Juan—my narrative, 
for the present at least, must come td a close. 


1854. 


In the foregoing pages, I have presented a 
picture of San Juan in 1849, when it was an ob- 
scure village, under the petty despotism of an 
irresponsible foreign agent, holding his post by 


the simple title of force. I have described it 
again in 1853, when it was a comparatively 
large and flourishing town, under a municipal 
organization springing from the only source of 
legitimate power, the people themselves. This 
government arrogated nothing to itself except 
the preservation of order and the protection of 
the interests of its citizens. Upon the question 
of ultimate sovereignty, and the abstract ques- 
tion of territorial right, opinions differed, al- 
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though a large preponderence of the American 
population recognized the clear and indubitable 
rights of Nicaragua. In the settlement of these 
questions the residents of San Juan could have 
but little to say; their sole alternative was to 
abide the course of events, and conform to what 
they could not control. Meantime, the neces- 
sity of a government of some sort was compre- 
hended by all parties, and both England and 
the United States instructed their officers to 
recognize the de facto authorities. These in- 
structions were scrupulously observed up to 
1854, when those authorities were violently re- 
sisted in their attempts to investigate a case of 
alleged homicide committed within their recog- 
nized provisional jurisdiction. 

The complications arising out of this event, 
led to the bombardment and entire destruction 
of San Juan, by the United States ship of war 
Cyane, in the month of June of the present year. 
Whatever may be the political result of this 
measure—if it shall lead to the restitution of 
San Juan to Nicaragua, its legitimate owner, or 
to the re-assertion and consolidation of British 
pretensions, remains for the future to disclose. 
Meanwhile San Juan is rising from its ashes, 
and the same enterprise which redeemed it from 
the listless apathy of three hundred years, will 
work out for it the destiny indicated by the im- 
portance of its geographical position, on one of 
the great highways of nations. 





THE NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
AMONG THE PAINTERS. 

HEN Clive Newcome comes to be old, no 
doubt he will remember his Roman days 

as among the happiest which fate ever awarded 
him. The simplicity of the student’s life there, 
the greatness and friendly splendor of the scenes 
surrounding him, the delightful nature of the 
occupation in which he is engaged, the pleasant 
company of comrades, inspired by a like pleas- 
ure over a similar calling, the labor, the medita- 
tion, the holiday and the kindly feast afterward, 
should make the Art-students the happiest of 
youth, did they but know their good fortune. 
Their work is for the most part delightfully easy. 
It does not exercise the brain too much, but 
gently occupies it, and with a subject most agree- 
able to the scholar. The mere poetic flame, or 
jet of invention, needs to be lighted up but very 
seldom, namely, when the young painter is de- 
vising his subject, or settling the composition 
thereof. The posing of figures and drapery ; 
the dexterous copying of the line; the artful 
processes of cross-hatching, of stumping, of lay- 
ing on lights, and what not; the arrangement 
of color, and the pleasing operations of glazing 
and the like, are labors for the most part merely 
manual. These, with the smoking of a proper 
number of pipes, carry the student through his 

* Continued from the November Number. 
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day’s work. If you pass his door you will very 
probably hear him singing at his easel. I should 
like to know what young lawyer, mathematician, 
or divinity scholar, can sing over his volumes, 
and at the same time advance with his labor? 
In every city where Art is practiced there are 
old gentlemen who never touched a pencil in 
their lives, but find the occupation and company 
of artists so agreeable that they are never out 
of the studios ; follow one generation of painters 
after another; sit by with perfect contentment 
while Jack is drawing his pifferaro, or Tom de- 
signing his cartoon, and years afterward when 
Jack is established in Newman Street, and Tom 
a Royal Academician, shall still be found in 
their rooms, occupied now by fresh painters and 
pictures, telling the youngsters, their successors, 
what glorious fellows Jack and Tom were. A 
poet must retire to privy places and meditate 
his rhymes in secret ; a painter can practice his 
trade in the company of friends. Your splendid 
chef d’école, a Rubens or a Horace Vernet, may 
sit with a secretary reading to him; a troop of 
admiring scholars watching the master’s hand ; 
or a company of court ladies and gentlemen (to 
whom he addresses a few kind words now and 
again), looking on admiringly; while the hum- 
blest painter, be he ever so poor, may have a 
friend watching at his easel, or a gentle wife 
sitting by with her work in her lap, and with 
fond smiles or talk or silence, cheering his labor. 

Among all ranks and degrees of painters as- 
sembled at Rome, Mr. Clive found companions 
and friends. The cleverest man was not the 
best artist very often: the ablest artist not the 
best critic nor the best companion. Many a 
man could give no account of the faculty within 
him, but achieved success because he could not 
help it; and did, in an hour and without effort, 
that which another could not effect with half a 
life’s labor. There were young sculptors who 
had never read a line of Homer, who took on 
themselves nevertheless to interpret and con- 
tinue the heroic Greek art. There were young 


painters with the strongest natural taste for low 


humor, comic singing, and Cider-Cellar jollifi- ~ 
cations, who would imitate nothing under Mi- 
chael Angelo, and whose canvases teemed with 
tremendous allegories of fates, furies, genii of 
death and battle. There were long-haired lads 
who fancied the sublime lay in the Peruginesque 
manner, and depicted saintly personages with 
crisp draperies, crude colors, and haloes of gold- 
leaf. Our friend marked all these practitioners 
of Art with their various oddities and tastes, and 
was welcomed in the ateliers of all of them, 
from the grave dons and seniors, the senators 
of the French and English Academy, down to 
the jovial students who railed at the elders over 
their cheap cups at the Lepre. What a gallant, 
starving, generous, kindly life, many of them 
led! What fun in their grotesque airs, what 
friendship and gentleness in their poverty! How 
splendidly Carlo talked of the marquis his cous- 
in, and the duke his intimate friend! How 
great Federigo was on the subject of his wrongs, 
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from the Academy at home, a pack of tradesmen 
who could not understand high art, and who 
had never seen a good picture! With what 
haughtiness Augusto swaggered about at Sir 
John’s soirées, though he was known to have 
borrowed Fernando’s eoat, and Luigi’s dress- 
boots! If one or the other was ill, how nobly 
and generously his companions flocked to com- 
fort him, took turns to nurse the sick man 
through nights of fever, contributed out of their 
slender means to help him through his difficulty, 
Max, who loves fine dresses and the carnival 
$0, gave up a costume and a carriage so as to 
help Paul, Paul, when he sold his picture 
(through the agency of Pietro, with whom he 
had quarreled, and who recommended him to a 
patron), gave a third of the money back to Max, 
and took another third portion to Lazaro, with 
his poor wife and children, who had not got a 
single order all that winter—and so the story 
went on. I have heard Clive tell of two noble 
young Americans who came to Europe to study 
their art; of whom the one fell sick while the 
other supported his penniless comrade, and out 
of sixpence a day absolutely kept but a penny 
for himself, giving the rest to his sick compan- 
ion. ‘I should like to have known that good 


Samaritan, Sir,” our Colonel said, twirling his 
mustaches, when we saw him again, and his 
son told him that story. 

J. J., in his steady silent way, worked on 
every day, and for many hours every day. When 


Clive entered their studio of a morning, he found 
J. J. there, and there he left him. When the 
Life Academy was over, at night, and Clive went 
out to his soirées, J. J. lighted his lamp and 
continued his happy labor. He did not care 
for the brawling supper-parties of his comrades ; 
liked better to stay at home than to go into the 
world, and was seldom abroad of a night except 
during the illness of Luigi before mentioned, 
when J. J. spent constant evenings at the oth- 
er’s bed-side. J. J. was fortunate as well as 
skillful: people in the world took a liking to the 
modest young man, and he had more than one 
order for pictures. The Artists’ Club, at the 
Lepre, set him down as close with his money ; 
but a year after he left Rome, Lazaro and his 
wife, who still remained there, told a different 


tale. Clive Newcome, when he heard of their 
distress, gave them something—as much as he 
could spare; but J. J. gave more, and Clive 
was as eager in acknowledging and admiring 
his friend’s generosity as he was in speaking of 
his genius. His was a fortunate organization 
indeed. Study was his chief amusement. Self- 
denial came easily to him. Pleasure, or what 
is generally called so, had little charm for him. 
His ordinary companions were pure and sweet 
thoughts; his out-door enjoyment the contem- 
plation of natural beauty; for recreation, the 
hundred pleasant dexterities and manipulations 
of his craft were ceaselessly interesting to him: 
he would draw every knot in an oak panel, or 
every leaf in an orange-tree, smiling, and taking 
a gay delight over the simple feats of skill: 
whenever you found him he seemed watchful 





and serene, his modest virgin-lamp always light- 
|ed andtrim. No gusts of passion extinguished 
it; no hopeless wandering in the darkness after- 
| ward led him astray. Wayfarers through the 
| world, we meet now and again with such purity ; 
; and salvte it, and hush while it passes on. 

We have it under Clive Newcome’s own sig- 
nature, that he intended to pass a couple of 
years in Italy, devoting himself exclusively to 
the study of his profession. Other besides 
professional reasons were working secretly in 

| the young man’s mind, causing him to think 
that absence from England was the best cure 
| for a malady under which he secretly labored. 
But change of air may cure some sick people 
| more speedily than the sufferers ever hoped; 
; and also it is on record, that young men with 
the very best intentions respecting study, do not 
fulfill them, and are led away from their scheme 
by accident, or pleasure, or necessity, or some 
good cause. » Young Clive worked sedulously 
two or three-months at his vocation at Rome, 
secretly devouring, no doubt, the pangs of sen- 
timental disappointment under which he la- 
bored; and he drew from his models, and he 
sketched round about every thing that suited 
his pencil on both sides of Tiber; and he labor- 
ed at the Life Academy of nights—a model 
himself to other young students, The symp- 
toms of his sentimental malady began to abate. 





He took an interest in the affairs of Jack, and 
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Tom, and Harry round about him: Art exer- 
cised its great healing influence on his wounded 
spirit, which to be sure had never given in. 
The meeting of the painters at the Café Greco, 
and at their private houses, was very jovial, 
pleasant, and lively. Clive smoked his pipe, 
drank his glass of Marsala, sang his song, and 
took part in the general chorus as gayly as the 
jolliest of the boys. He was the cock of the 
whole painting school, the favorite of all; and 
to be liked by the people, you may be pretty 
sure that we for our parts must like them. 

Then, besides the painters, he had, as he has 
informed us, the other society of Rome. Every 
winter there is a gay and pleasant English col- 
ony in that capital, of course more or less re- 
markable for rank, fashion, and agreeability 
with every varying year. In Clive’s year some 
very pleasant folks set up their winter quarters 
in the usual foreigners’ resort round about the 
Piazza di Spagna. I was amused to find, lately, 
on looking over the travels of the respectable 
M. de Pollnitz, that, a hundred and twenty years 
ago, the same quarter, the same streets and pal- 
aces, scarce changed from those days, were even 
then polite foreigners’ resort. Of one or two 
of the gentlemen, Clive had made the acquaint- 
ance in the hunting-field; others he had met 
during his brief appearance in the London world. 
Being a youth of great personal agility, fitted 
thereby to the graceful performance of polkas, 
ete.; having good manners, and good looks, and 
good credit with Prince Polonia, or some other 
banker, Mr. Newcome was thus made very wel- 
come to the Anglo-Roman society ; and as kind- 
ly received in genteel houses, where they drank 
tea and danced the galop, as in those dusky tay- 
erns and retired lodgings where his bearded com- 
rades, the painters, held their meetings. 

Thrown together every day, and night after 
night; flocking to the same picture-galleries, 
statue-galleries, Pincian drives, and church func- 
tions, the English colonists at Rome perforce 
become intimate, and in many cases friendly. 
They have an English library where the various 
meets for the week are placarded: on such a 
day the Vatican galleries are open: the next is 
the feast of Saint so and so: on Wednesday 
there will be music and Vespers at the Sistine 
chapel: on Thursday, the Pepe will bless the 
animals—sheep, horses, and what-not : and flocks 
of English accordingly rush to witness the bene- 
diction of droves of donkeys.. In a word, the 
ancient city of the Cesars, the august fanes of 
the Popes, with their splendor and ceremony, 
are all mapped out and arranged for English 
diversion; and we run in a crowd to high-mass 
at St. Peter’s, or to the illumination on Easter- 
day, as we run when the bell rings to the. Bos- 
jesmen at Cremorne, or the fireworks at Vaux- 
hall. 

Running to see fireworks alone, rushing off 
to examine Bosjesmen by one’s self, is a dreary 
work; I should think very few men would have 
the courage to do it unattended, and personally 
would not prefer a pipe in their own rooms. 





Hence if Clive went to see all these sights, as 
he. did, it is to be concluded that he went in 
company, and if he went in company and 
sought it, we may suppose that little affair 
which annoyed him at Baden no longer tend- 
ed to hurt his peace of mind very serionsly. 
The truth is, our countrymen are pleasanter 
abroad than at home; most hospitable, kindly, 
and eager to be pleased and to please. You 
see a family half a dozen times in a week in the 
little Roman circle, whom you shall not meet 
twice in a season afterward in the enormous 
London round. When Easter is over and 
every body is going away at Rome, you and 
your neighbor shake hands, sincerely sor:” to 
part: in London we are obliged to dilute our 
kindness so that there is hardly any smack of 
the original milk. As one by one the pleasant 
families dropped. off with whom Clive had spent 
his happy winter; as Admiral Freeman’s carriage 
drove away, whose pretty girls he had caught at 
St. Peter’s kissing St. Peter’s toe; as Dick Den- 
by’s family ark appeared with all Denby’s sweet 
young children kissing farewells to him out of 
window; as those three charming Miss Baliols 
with whom he had that glorious day in the 
Catacombs; as friend after friend quitted the 
great city with kind greetings, warm pressures 
of the hand, and hopes of meeting in a yet 
greater city on the banks of the Thames, young 
Clive felt a depression of spirit. Rome was 
Rome, but it was pleasanter to see it in com- 
pany; our painters are smoking still at the 
Café Greco, but a society all smoke and all 
painters did not suit him. If Mr. Clive is not 
a Michael Angelo or a Beethoven, if his genius 
is not gloomy, solitary, gigantic, shining alone, 
like a lighthouse, a storm round about him, and 
breakers dashing at his feet, I can not help my- 
self; he is as heaven made him, brave, honest, 
gay, and friendly, and persons of a gloomy turn 
must not look to him as a hero. 

So Clive and his companion worked away 
with all their hearts from November until far 
into April when Easter came, and the glorious 
gala with which the Roman church celebrates 
that holy season. By this time Clive’s books 
were full of sketches. Ruins, imperial and 
medixval; peasants and men; Passion- 
ists with shaven polls ; Capuchins and the equal- 
ly hairy frequenters of the Café Greco; paint- 
ers of all nations who resort there; Cardinals 
and their queer equipages and attendants; the 
Holy Father himself (it was Gregory sixteenth 
of the name); the dandified English on the 
Pincio and the wonderful Roman members of 
the hunt—were not all these designed by the 
young man and admired by his friends in after- 
days? J..J.’s sketches were few, but he had 
painted two beautiful little pictures, and sold 
them for so good a price that Prince Polonia’s 
people were quite civil to him. He had orders 
for yet more pictures, and haying worked very 
hard, thought himself authorized to accompany 
Mr. Clive upon a pleasure trip to Naples, which 
the latter deemed necessary after his own tre- 
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mendous labors. He for his part had painted 
no pictures, though he had commenced a dozen 
and turned them to the wall; but he had sketch- 
ed, and dined, and smoked, and danced, as we 
have seen. So the little britzska was put be- 
hind horses again, and our two friends set out 
on their tour, having quite a crowd of brother 
artists to cheer them, who had assembled and 
had a breakfast for the purpose at that comfort- 
able osteria, near the Lateran Gate. How the 
fellows flung their hats up, and shouted, “ Lebe 
wohl,” and “ Adieu,” and “God bless you, old 
boy,” in many languages! Clive was the young 
swell of the artists of that year, and adored by 
the whole of the jolly company. His sketches 
were pronounced on all hands to be admirable: 
it was agreed that if he chose he might do any 
thing. 

So with promises of a speedy return they left 
behind them the noble city, which all love who 
once have seen it, and of which we think after- 
ward ever with the kindness and the regard of 
home. They dashed across the Campagna and 
over the beautiful hills of Albano, and sped 
through the solemn Pontine Marshes, and stop- 
ped to roost at Terracina (which was not at all 
like Fra Diavolo’s Terracina at Covent Garden, 
as J. J. was distressed to remark), and so, gal- 
loping ouward through a hundred ancient cities 
that crumbled on the shores of the beautiful 
Mediterranean, behold, on the second day as 
they ascended a hill about noon, Vesuvius came 
in view, its great shape shimmering blue in the 
distant haze, its banner of smoke in the cloud- 
less sky. And about five o’clock in the evening 
(as every body will who starts from Terracina 
early and pays the post-boy well), the travelers 
came to an ancient city walled and fortified, 
with drawbridges over the shining moats. 

“Here is Capua,” says J. J., and Clive burst 
out laughing: thinking of Ais Capua which he 
had left—how many months—years it seemed 
ago. From Capua to Naples is a fine straight 
road, and our travelers were landed at the lat- 
ter place at supper-time; where, if they had 
quarters at the Vittoria Hotel, they were as 
comfortable as any gentlemen painters need 
wish to be in this world. 

The aspect of the place was so charming and 
delightful to Clive: the beautiful sea stretch- 
ed before his eves when waking—Capri, a fairy 
island, in the distance, in the amethyst rocks of 
which Syrens might be playing—that fair line 
of cities skirting the shore glittering white along 
the purple water—over the whole brilliant scene 
Vesuvius rising with cloudlets playing round its 
sammit, and the country bursting out into that 
glorious vegetation with which sumptuous na- 
ture decorates every spring—this city and scene 
of Naples were so much to Clive’s liking that I 
have a letter from him dated a couple of days 
after the young man’s arrival, in which he an- 
nounces his intention of staying there forever, 
and gives me an invitation to some fine lodg- 
ings in a certain palazzo, on which he has cast 
his eye. He is so enraptured with the place, 





that he says to die and be buried there even 
would be quite a treat, so charming is the cem- 
etery where the Neapolitan dead repose. 

The Fates did not, however, ordain that Clive 
Newcome should pass all his life at Naples. His 
Roman banker presently forwarded a few letters 
to his address; some which had arrived after 
his departure, others which had been lying at 
the Poste Restante, with his name written in 
perfectly legible characters, but which the au- 
thorities of the post, according to their custom, 
would not see when Clive sent for them. 

It was one of these letters which Clive clutch- 
ed the most eagerly. It had been lying since 
October, actually, at the Roman post, though 
Clive had asked for letters there a hundred 
times. It was that little letter from Ethel, in 
reply to his own, whereof we have made men- 
tion in a previous chapter. There was not much 
in the little letter. Nothing, of course, that Vir- 
tue or Grandmamma might not read over the 
young writer’s shoulder. It was affectionate, 
simple, rather melancholy; described in a few 
words Sir Brian’s seizure and present condition ; 
spoke of Lord Kew, who was mending rapidly, 
as if Clive, of course, was aware of his accident; 
of the children; of Clive’s father; and ended 
with a hearty “God bless you,” to Clive, from 
his sincere Ethel. 

“You boast of its being over. You see it is 
not over,” says Clive’s monitor and companion. 
“Else, why should you have dashed at that let- 
ter before all the others, Clive?” J. J. had 
been watching, not without interest, Clive’s 
blank face as he read the young lady’s note. 

“How do you know who wrote the letter?” 
asks Clive. 

“T can read the signature in your face,” says 
the other; “and I could almost tell the contents 
of the note. Why have you such a tell-tale face, 
Clive ?” 

“Tt is over; but when a man has once, you 
know, gone through an affair like that,” says 
Clive, looking very grave, “‘he—he’s anxious to 
hear of Alice Gray, and how she’s getting on, 
you see, my good friend.” And he began to 
shout out as of old— 

“ Her heart it is another’s, she—never—can—be—mine,” 
and to laugh at the end of the song. “Well, 
well,” says he; “it is a very kind note, a very 
proper little note; the expressions is elegant, 
J. J., the sentiments is most correct. All the 
little t’s is most properly crossed, and all the 
little i’s have dots over their little heads. It’s 
a sort of a prize note, don’t you see; and one 
such as, in the old spelling-book story, the 
good boy received a plum-cake for writing. 
Perhaps you weren’t.educated on the old spell- 
ing-book, J. J.2 My good old father taught 
me to read out of his—I say, I think it was a 
shame to keep the old boy waiting while I have 
been giving an audience to this young lady. 
“Dear old father!” and he apostrophized the 
letter. “I beg your pardon, Sir; Miss Newcome 
requested five minutes’ conversation, and I was 
obliged, from politeness, you know, to receive. 
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There’s nothing between us; nothing but what’s 
most correct, upon my honor and conscience.” 
And he kissed his father’s letter, and calling 
out again “ Dear old father!” proceeded to read 
as inllows : 

“Your letters, my dearest Clive, have been 
the greatest comfort to me. I seem to hear 
you as I read them. I can’t but think that 
this, the modern and natural style, is a great pro- 
gress upon the old-fashioned manner of my day, 
when we used to begin to our fathers, ‘‘ Honor- 
ed Father,” or even “ Honored Sir” some pre- 
cisians use to write still from Mr. Lord’s Acad- 
emy, at Tooting, where I went before Gray 
Friars’—though I suspect parents were no more 
honored in those days than nowadays. I know 
one who had rather be trusted than honored, 
and you may call me what you please, so as 
you do that. 

“**Tt is not only to me your letters give pleas- 
ure. Last week I took yours from Baden Ba- 
den, No. 3, September 15, into Calcutta, and 
could not help showing it at Government 
House, where I dined. Your sketch of the old 
Russian Princess and her little boy, gambling, 





was capital, Colonel Buckmaster, Lord Bag- 
wig’s private secretary, knew her, and says it is 
toa JT. And I read out to some of my young 
fellows what you said about play, and how you 
had given it over. I very much fear some of 
the young rogues are at dice and brandy-paw- 
nee before tiffin. What you say of young Rid- 
ley, I take cum grano. His sketches I thought 
very agreeable ; but to compare them to a cer- 
tain gentleman’s— Never mind, I shall not try 
to make him think too well of himself. I kiss- 
ed dear Ethel’s hand in your letter. I write 
her a long letter by this mail. 

“ «Tf Paul de Florac in any way resembles his 
mother, between you and him there ought to be 
a very warm regard. I knew her when I was a 
boy, long before you were born or thought of; 
and in wandering forty years through the world 
since, I have seen no woman in my eyes so good 
or so beautiful, Your cousin Ethel reminded 
me of her; as handsome, but not so love/y. Yes; 
it was that pale lady you saw at Paris, with eyes 
full of care, and hair streaked with gray. So it 
will be the turn of you young folks, come eight 
more /ustres, and your heads will be bald like 
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mine, or gray like Madame de Florac’s, and bend- | my friends are longing to have a finger in it; 
ing over the ground where we are lying in quiet. | but be sure of this, I shall do nothing rashly and 
I understand from you that young Paul is not | without the very best advice. 

in very flourishing circumstances. Ifhe stillis| “‘I have not been frightened yet by your 
in need, mind and be his banker, and J will be | drafts upon me. Draw as many of these as you 
yours. Any child of hers must never want when | please. You know I don’t half like the other 
[I have a spare guinea. I do not mind telling | kind of drawing, except as a délassement : but if 
you, Sir, that I cared for her more than millions | you chose to be a weaver, like my grandfather, 


of guineas once; and half broke my heart about 
her when I went to India, as a young chap. So, 
if any such misfortunes happen to you, consider, 
my boy, you are not the on/y one. 

“* Binnie writes me word that he has been 
ailing. I hope you are a good correspondent 
with him. What made me turn to him just 
after speaking of unlucky love affairs? Could I 
be thinking about little Rosey Mackenzie? She 
is a sweet little lass, and James will leave her a 
pretty piece of money. Verbum sap. I should 
like you to marry; but God forbid you should 
marry for a million of gold mohurs, 

“ ¢ And gold mohurs bring me to another sub- 
ject. Do you know, I narrowly missed losing 
half a lakh of rupees which I had at an agent’s 
here? And who do you think warned me about 
him? Our friend Rummun Lal, who has lately 
been in England, and with whom I made the 
voyage from Southampton. He isa man of won- 
derful tact and observation. I used to think 
meanly of the honesty of natives, and treat them 


haughtily, as I recollect doing this very gentle- 
man at your uncle Newcome’s, in Bryanstone 
Square. He heaped coals ef fire on my head 
by saving my money for me; and I have placed 
it at interest in his house. If I would but listen 
te him, my capital might be trebled in a year, 
he says, and the interest immensely increased. 
fle enjoys the greatest esteem among the mon- 
eyed men here ; keeps a splendid establishment 
and house here, in Barrackpore ; is princely in 
his benefactions. He talks to me about the estab- 
lishment of a bank, of which the profits are so 
enormous and the scheme so (scemingly) clear, 
that I don’t know whether I mayn’t be tempted 
to take a few shares. Nous verrons, Several of 


| I should not say you ney. 
] 

| of money or of honest pleasure. 
is money, unless we can make those we love 








Don’t stint yourself 
Of what good 


happy with it? There would be no need for me 
to save, if you were to save too. So, and as you 
know as well as I what our means are, in every 
honest way use them. I should like you not to 
pass the whole of next year in Italy, but to come 
home and pay a visit to honest James Binnie. 
I wonder how the old barrack in Fitzroy Square 
looks without me? Try and go round by Paris 
on your way home, and pay your visit, and carry 
your father’s fond remembrances to Madame la 
Comtesse de Florae. I don’t say remember me 
to my brother, as I write Brian by this mail. 
Adieu mon fils! je t'embrasse! and am always 
my Clive’s affectionate father, T. N.’ 

“Tsn’t he a noble old trump?” That point 
had been settled by the young men any time 
these three years. And now Mr. J. J. remark- 
ed thet when Clive had read his father’s let- 
ter once, then he read Ethel’s over again, and 

put it in his breast-pocket, 
and was very disturbed in 
mind that day, pishing and 
pshawing at the statue gal- 
lery which they went to see 
at the Museo. 
“ After all,” says Clive, 
“what rubbish these sec- 
ond-rate statues are! what 
a great hulking abortion is 
this brute of a Farnese 
Hercules! There's only one 
bit in the whole gallery 
that is worth a twopenny 
piece.” 
It was the beautiful 
fragment called Psyche. 
J. J. smiled as his com- 
rade spoke in admiration 
of this statue—in the slim 
shape, in the delicate for- 
mation of the neck, in the haughty virginal ex- 
pression, the Psyche is not unlike the Diana 
of the Louvre—and the Diana of the Louvre we 
have said was like a certain young lady. 

“ After all,” continues Clive, looking up at 
at the great knotted legs of that clumsy carica- 
tured porter which Glykon the Athenian sculp- 
tured in bad times of art surely, “she could not 
write otherwise than she did—don’t you see? 
Her letter is quite kind and affectionate. You 
see she says she shall always hear of me with 
pleasure : hopes I'll come back soon, and bring 
some good pictures with me, since pictures I will 
do. She thinks small beer of painters, J. J.— 
well, we don’t think small beer of ourselves, my 
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noble friend. I—I suppose it must be over by 
this time, and I may write to her as the Count- 
ess. of Kew.” The custode of the apartment had 
seen admiration and wonder expressed by hun- 
dreds of visitors to his marble Giant; but he had 
never known Hercules occasion emotion before, 
as in the case of the young stranger, who, after 
staring a while at the statue, dashed his hand 
across his forehead with a groan, and walked 
away from before the graven image of the huge 
Strongman, who had himself been made such a 
fool by women. 

“My father wants me to go and see James 
and Madame de Florac,” says Clive, as they 
stride down the street to the Toledo. 

J. J. puts his arm through his companion’s, 
which is deep in the pocket of his velvet paletot. 
“You must not go home till you hear it is over, 
Clive,” whispers J. J. 

“ Of course not, old boy,” says the other, blow- 
ing tobacco out of his shaking head. 

Not very long after their arrival, we may be 
sure they went to Pompeii, of which place, as 


this is not an Italian tour, but a history of Clive | 


Newcome, Esquire, and his most respectable fam- 
ily, we shall offer to give no description. The 
young man had read Sir Bulwer Lytton’s delight- 
ful story, which has become the history of Pom- 
peii, before they came thither, and Pliny’s de- 
scription, apud the Guide Book. Admiring the 
wonderful ingenuity with which the English 
writer had illustrated the place by his text, as if 
the houses were so many pictures to which he 
had appended a story, Clive, the wag, who was 
always indulging his vein for caricature, was 
proposing that they should take the same place, 
names, people, and make a burlesque story: 
“ What would be a better figure,” says he, “than 
Pliny’s mother, whom the historian describes as 
exceedingly corpulent, and walking away from 
the catastrophe with slaves holding cushions be- 
hind her, to shield her plump person from the 
cinders! Yes, old Mrs. Pliny shall be my hero- 
ine !” says Clive. A picture of her on a dark 
gray paper, and touched up with red at the ex- 
tremities, exists in Clive’s album to the present 
day. 

As they were laughing, rattling, wondering, 
mimicking, the cicerone attending them with his 
nasal twaddle, anon pausing and silent, yielding 
to the melancholy pity and wonder which the 
aspect of that strange sad smiling lonely place 
inspires; behold they come upon another party 
of English, two young men accompanying a lady. 

“ What, Clive!” cries one. 

“ My dear, dear Lord Kew!” shouts the oth- 
er; and as each young man rushes up and grasps 
the two hands of the other, they both begin to 
blush. .... 


Lord Kew and his family resided in a neigh- 
boring hotel on. the Chiafa at Naples, and that 
very evening on returning from the Pompeian 
excursion, the two painters were invited to take 
tea by those friendly persons. J. J. excused him- 
self, and sate at home drawing all night. Clive 





went, and passed a pleasant evening; in which 
all sorts of future tours and pleasure-parties were 
projected by the young men. They were to 
visit Paestum, Capri, Sicily ; why not Malta and 
the East? asked Lord Kew. 

Lady Walham was alarmed. Had not Kew 
been in the East already? Clive was sur- 
prised and agitated too. Could Kew think ot 
going to the East, and making long journeys, 
when he had—he had other engagements that 
would necessitate his return home? No, he 
must not go to the East; Lord Kew’s mother 
avowed, Kew had promised to stay with her 
during the summer at Castellammare, and Mr. 
Newcome must come and paint their portraits 
there—all their portraits. She would like to 
have an entire picture-gallery of Kews, if her son 
would remain at home during the sittings. 

At an early hour Lady Walham retired to rest, 
exacting Clive’s promise to come to Castellam- 
mare: and George Barnes disappeared to array 
himself in an evening costume, and to pay his 
round of visits as became a young diplomatist. 
This part of diplomatic duty does not commenee 
until after the opera at Naples; and society be- 
gins when the rest of the world has gone to 
bed. 

Kew and Clive sate till one o'clock in the 
morning, when the latter returned to his hotel. 
Not one of those fine parties at Pastum, Sicily, 
etc., were carried out. Clive did not go to the 
East at all, and it was J. J. who painted Lord 
Kew’s portrait that summer, at Castellammare. 
The next day Clive went for his passport to the 
embassy; and. a steamer departing direct for 
Marseilles on that very afternoon, behold Mr. 
Newcome was on board of her; Lord Kew and 
his brother and J. J. waving their hats to him 
as the vessel left the shore. 

Away went the ship, cleaving swiftly through 
the azure waters; but not swiftly enough for 
Clive. J.J. went back with a sigh to his sketch- 
book and easels. I suppose the other young dis- 
ciple of Art had heard something which caused 
him to forsake his sublime mistress, for one who 
was much more capricious and earthly. 

ee 
CHAPTER XL. 
RETURNS FROM ROME TO PALL MALL. 

One morning in the month of July, when 
there was aétually sunshine in Lamb Court, ard 
the two gentlemen who occupied the third floor 
chambers there in partnership, were engaged, 
as their custom was, over their pipes, their man- 
uscripts, and their “Times” newspaper, behold 
a fresh sunshine burst into their room in the 
person of young Clive, with a bronzed face, and 
a yellow beard and mustaches, and those bright 
cheerful eyes, the sight of which was always so 
welcome to both of us. “What, Clive! What, 
the young one! What, Benjamin!” shout Pen- 
dennis and Warrington. Clive had obtained a 
very high place indeed in the latter's affections ; 
so much so, that if I could have found it in my 
heart to be jealous of such a generous brave fel- 
low, I might have gradged him his share of 
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Warrington’s regard. He blushed up with pleas- 
ure to see us again. Pidgeon, our boy, intro- 
duced him with a jubilant countenance; and 
Flanagan, the laundress, came smirking out of 
the bed-room, eager to get a nod of recognition 
from him, and bestow a smile of welcome upon 
every body’s favorite, Clive. 

In two minutes an arm-chair full of maga- 
aines, slips of copy, and books for review, was 
emptied over the neighboring coal-scuttle, and 
Clive was in the seat, a cigar in his mouth, as 
comfortable as if he had never been away. 
When did he come? Last night. He was 


back in Charlotte Street, at his old lodgings: 
he had been to breakfast in Fitzroy Square that 


morning; James Binnie chirped for joy at see- 
ing him. His father had written to him desir- 
ing him to come back and see James Binnie ; 
pretty Miss Rosey was very well thank you: and 
Mrs. Mack? Wasn’t Mrs. Mackenzie delighted 
to behold him? “Come, Sir, on your honor and 
conscience, didn’t the widow give you a kiss on 
your return?” Clive sends ah uncut number 
of the “Pall Mall Gazette” flying across the 
room at the head of the inquirer; but blushes 
so sweetly, that I have very little doubt some 
such pretty meeting had taken place. 

What a pity it is he had not been here a 
short while since for a marriage in high life, to 
give away his dear Barnes, and sign the book, 
along with the other dignitaries! We described 
that ceremony to him, and announced the pro- 
motion of his friend, Florac, now our friend also, 
Director of the Great Anglo-Gallic Railway, the 
Prince de Montcontour. Then Clive told us 
of his deeds during the winter; of the good fun 
he had had at Rome, and the jolly fellows he 
had met there. Was he going to astonish the 
world by some grand pictures? He was not. 
The more he worked, the more discontented he 
was with his performances somehow: but J. J. 
was coming out very strong, J. J. was going 
to be a stunner. We turned with pride and 
satisfaction to that very number of the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” which the youth had flung at 
us, and showed him a fine article by F. Bay- 
ham, Esq., in which the picture sent home by 
J. J. was enthusiastically lauded by the great 
critic. 





So he was back among us, and 
it seemed but yesterday he had quit- 
ted us. To Londoners every thing 
seems to have happened but yester- 
day; nobody has time to miss his 
neighbor who goes away. People 
go to the Cape, or cn a campaign, 
or on a tour round the world, or 
to India, and return with a wife 
and two or three children, and we 
fancy it was only the other day they 
left us, so engaged is every man in 
his individual speculations, studies, 
struggles; so selfish does our life 
make us—selfish but not ill-natured. 
We are glad to see an old friend, 
though we do not weep when he 

leaves us. We humbly acknowledge, if fate call 
us away likewise, that we are no more missed 
than any other atom. 

After talking for a while, Mr. Clive must 
needs go into the city, whither I accompanied 
him. His interview with Messrs. Jolly and 
Baines, at the house in Fog Court, must have 
been very satisfactory; Clive came out of the 
parlor with a radiant countenance. “Do you 


| want any money, old boy ?” says he; “the dear 


old governor has placed a jolly sum to my ac- 
count, and Mr. Baines has told me how delight- 
ed Mrs. Baines and the girls will be to see me 
at dinner. He says my father has made a 
lucky escape out of one house in India, and a 
famous investment in another. Nothing could 
be rfore civil; how uncommonly kind and friend- 
ly every body is in London. Every body!” 
Then bestowing ourselves in a Hansom cab, 
which had probably just deposited some other 
capitalist in the City, we made for the West 
End of the town, where Mr. Clive had some 
important business to transact with his tailors. 
He discharged his outstanding little account 
with easy liberality, blushing as he pulled out 
of his pocket a new check-book, page 1 of 
which he bestowed on the delighted artist. 
From Mr. B.’s shop to Mr. Truefitt’s is but a 
step. Our young friend was induced to enter 
the hair-dresser’s, and leave behind him a great 
portion of the flowing locks and the yellow 
beard, which he had brought with him from 
Rome. With his mustaches he could not be 
induced to part; painters and cavalry officers 
having a right to those decorations. And why 
should not this young fellow wear smart clothes, 
and a smart mustache, and look handsome, 
and take his pleasure, and bask in his sun when 
it shone? ‘Time enough for flannel and a 
fire when the winter comes; and for gray hair 
and cork-soled boots in the natural decline of 
years. 

Then we went to pay a visit at a hotel in 
Jermyn Street to our friend Florac, who was 
now magnificently lodged there. A powdered 
giant lolling in the ball, his buttons emblazoned 
with prodigious coronets, took our cards up to 
the Prince. As the door of an apartment on 
the first floor opened, we heard a cry as of joy; 
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and that nobleman, in a magnificent Persian | most kind and civil, and we dine there to-day. 
dressing-gown, rushing from the room, plunged | Barnes and his wife is gone to spend the honey- 
down the stairs and began kissing Clive to| moon at Newcome. Lady Clara is a sweet 
the respectful astonishment of the Titan in| dear thing, and her pa and ma most affable, I 
livery. am sure. What a pity Sir Brian couldn't at- 
“Come that I present you, my friends,” our | tend the marriage! There was every body there 
good little Frenchman exclaimed, “to Madame | in London, a’most. Sir Harvey Diggs says he 
la—to my wife!” We entered the drawing- | is mending very slowly. In life we are in death, 
room; a demure little lady, of near sixty years | Mr. Newcome! Isn't it sad to think of him, in 
of age, was seated there, and we were present- | the midst of all his splendor and prosperity, and 
ed in form to Madame la Princesse de Mon- | he so infirm and unable to enjoy them! But 
contour née Higg, of Manchester. She made | let us hope for the best, and that his health will 
us a stiff little courtesy, but looked not ill-na- | soon come round!” 
tured; indeed, few women could look at Clive} With these and similar remarks, in which 
Newcome’s gallant figure and brave “smiling | poor Florac took but a very small share (for he 
countenance and keep a frown on their own | seemed dumb and melancholy in the company 
very long. of the Princess, his elderly spouse), the visit 
“T have eard of you from somebodys else | sped on. Mr. Pendennis, to whom very little 
besides the Prince,” said the lady, with rather | was said, having leisure to make his silent ob- 
a blush. ‘ Your uncle has spoke to me hoften | servations upon the person to whom he had 
about you, Mr. Clive, and about your good | been just presented. 
father.” As there lay on the table two neat little pack- 
“C’est son Directeur,” whispers Florac to | ages, addressed ‘The Princess de Moncontour” 
me. I wondered which of the firm of New-|—an envelope to the same address, with “The 
come had taken that office upon him. Prescription, No. 9396” further inscribed on the 
“Now you are come to England,” the lady | paper, and a sheet of note-paper, bearing caba- 
continued (whose Lancashire pronunciation be- listic characters, and the signature of that most 
ing once indicated, we shall henceforth, out of | fashionable physician, Sir Harvey Diggs, I was 
respect to the Princess’s rank, generally pre- led to believe that the lady of Moncontour was, 
termit)—“ now you are come to England, we or fancied herself, in a delicate state of health. 
hope to see you often. Not here in this noisy | By the side of the physic for the body was 





hotel, which I can’t bear, but in the country. | medicine for the soul—a number of pretty little 


Our house is only three miles from Newcome | books in middle age bindings, in antique type 
—not such a grand place as your uncle’s; but | many of them, adorned with pictures of the 
I hope we shall see you there a great deal, and | German School, representing demure ecclesias- 
your friend, Mr. Pendennis, if he is passing that | tics, with their heads on one side, children in 
way.” The invitation to Mr. Pendennis, I am | | long starched nightgowns, virgins bearing lilies, 
bound to say, was given in terms by no means | and so forth, from which it was to be concluded 
so warm as those in which the Princess's hos- | that the owner of the volumes was not so hos- 
pitality to Clive were professed. | tile to Rome as she had been at an earlier pe- 

“Shall we meet you at your Huncle Odson’s?” | riod of her religious life; and that she had mi- 
the lady continued, to Clive; “his wife is a| grated (in spirit) from Clapham to Knights- 
most charming, well-informed woman, has been , bridge, as so many wealthy mercantile families 
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have likewise done in the body. A long strip 
of embroidery, of the Gothic pattern, further- 
more betrayed her present inclinations ; and the 
person observing these things, while nobody was 
taking any notice of him, was amused when the 
accuracy of his conjectures was confirmed by 
the re-appearance of the gigantic footman, call- 
ing out “ Mr. Oneyman,” in a loud voice, and 
preceding that divine into the room. 

“C'est le Directeur. Venez fumer dans ma 
chambre, Pen,” growled Florac, as Honeyman 
came sliding over the carpet, his elegant smile 
changing to a blush when he beheld Clive, his 
nephew, seated by the Princess’s side. This, 
then, was the uncle who had spoken about Clive 
and his father to Madame de Florac. Charles 
seemed in the best condition. He held out 
two bran-new lavender-colored kid gloves to 
shake hands with his dear Clive; Florae and 
Mr. Pendennis vanished out of the room as he 
appeared, so that no precise account can be 
given of this affecting interview. 

When I quitted the hotel, a brown brougham, 
with a pair of beautiful horses, the harness and 
panels emblazoned with the neatest little ducal 
coronets you ever saw, and a cipher under each 
crown as easy to read as the arrow-headed in- 
scriptions on one of Mr. Layard’s Assyrian 
chariots, was in waiting, and I presumed that 
Madame la Princesse was about to take an 
airing. 


Clive had passed the avuncular banking-house | 
in the city, without caring to face his relatives 
there. Mr. Neweome was now in sole com- 
mand, Mr. Barnes being absent at Newcome, 
the Baronet little likely ever to enter bank par- 


lor again. But his bounden duty was to wait 
on the ladies; and of course, only from duty’s 
sake, he went the very first day and called in 
Park Lane. 

“The family was habsent ever since the mar- 
riage simminery last week,” the footman, who 
had accompuanied-the party to Baden, informed 
Clive, when he opened the door and recognized 
that gentleman. “Sir Brian pretty well, thank 
you, Sir. The family was at Brighting. That 
is; Miss Newcome is in London staying with 
her grandmammar in Queen Street, May Fear, 
Sir.” The varnished doors closed upon Jeames 
within; the brazen knockers grinned their fa- 
miliar grin at Clive; and he went down the 
blank steps discomfited. Must it be owned that 
he went to a Club, and looked in the Directory 
for the number of Lady Kew’s house in Queen 
Street? Her ladyship had a furnished house 
for the season. No such noble name was to 
be found among the inhabitants of Queen 
Street. 

Mr. Hobson was from home ; that is, Thomas 
had orders not to admit strangers on certain 
days, or before certain hours; so that Aunt 
Hobson saw Clive without being seen by the 
young man. I can not say how much he re- 
gretted that mischance. His visits of propriety 
were thus all paid; and he went off to dine 
dutifully with James Binnie, after which meal 





he came to a certain rendezvous given to him 
by some bachelor friends for the evening. 

James Binnie’s eyes lightened up with pleas- 
ure on beholding his young Clive; the youth, 
obedient to his father’s injunction, had hastened 
to Fitzroy Square immediately after taking pos- 
session of his old lodgings—his, during the time 
of his absence. The old properties and carved 
cabinets, the picture of his father looking melan- 
choly out of the canvas, greeted Clive strangely 
on the afternoon of his arrival. No wonder he 
was glad to get away from a solitude peopled 
with a number of dismal recollections, to the 
near hospitality of Fitzroy Square and his guard- 
ian and friend there. 

James had not improved in health during 
Clive’s ten months absence. He had never been 
able to walk well, or take his accustomed ex- 
ercise, after his fall. He was no more used to 
riding than the late Mr. Gibbon, whosé person 
James’s somewhat resembled, and of whose phi- 
losophy our Scottish friend’was an admiring 
scholar. ‘The Colonel gone, James would have 
arguments with Mr. Honeyman over their claret, 
bring down the famous XVth and XVIth chap- 
ters of the Decline and Fall: upon him, and 
quite get the better of the clergyman. James, 
like many other skeptics, was very obstinate, 
and for his part believed that almost all persons 
had as much belief as the Roman augurs in their 
ceremonies. Certainly, poor Honeyman, in their 
controversies, gave up one article after another, 
flying from James’s assault; but the battle over, 
Charles Honeyman would pick up these accou- 
trements which he had flung away in his re- 
treat, wipe them dry, and put them on again. 

Lamed by his fall, and obliged to remain 
much within doors, where certain society did 
not always amuse him, James Binnie sought 
excitement in the pleasures of the table, par- 
taking of them the more freely now that his 
health could afford them the less. Clive, the 
sly rogue, observed a great improvement in the 
commissariat since his good father’s time, ate 
his dinner with thankfulness, and made no re- 
marks. Nor did he confide to us for awhile his 
opinion that Mrs. Mack bored the good gentle- 
man most severely; that he pined away under 
her kindnesses ; sneaked off to his study-chair 
and his nap; was only too glad when some of 
the widow’s friends came, or she went out ; seem- 
ing to breathe more freely when she was gone, 
and drink his wine more cheerily when rid of 
the intolerable weight of lier presence. 

I protest the great ills of life are nothing— 
the loss of your fortune is a mere flea-bite; the 
loss of your wife—how many men have sup- 
ported it and married comfortably afterward? 
It is not what you lose, but what you have 
daily to bear that is hard. I can fancy nothing 
more cruel, after a long easy life of bachelor- 
hood, than to have to sit day after day with a 
dull handsome woman opposite; to have to an- 
swer her speeches about the weather, house- 
keeping, and what not; to smile appropriately 
when she is disposed to be lively (that laughing 
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at the jokes is the hardest part), and to model 
your conversation so as to suit her intelligence, 
knowing that a word used out of its downright 
signification will not be understood by your fair 
breakfast-maker. Women go through this sim- 
pering and smiling life, and bear it quite easily. 
Theirs is a life of hypocrisy. What good wo- 
man does not laugh at her husband’s or father’s 
jokes and stories time after time, and would 
not laugh at breakfast, lunch, and dinner, if he 
told them? Filattery is their nature—to coax, 
flatter, and sweetly befool some one is every 
twoman’s business. She is none if she declines 
this office. But men are not provided with such 
powers of humbug or endurance—they perish 
and pine away miserably when bored—or they 
shrink off to the club or public-house for com- 
fort. I want to say as delicately as I can, and 
never liking to use rough terms regarding a 
handsome woman, that Mrs. Mackenzie, herself 
being in the highest spirits and the best humor, 
extinguished her half-brother, James Binnie, 
Esq.; that she was as a malaria to him, poison- 
ing his-atmosphere, numbing his limbs, destroy- 
ing his sleep—that day after day as he sate 
down at breakfast, and she leveled common- 
places at her dearest James, her dearest James 
became more wretched under her. And no one 
could see what his complaint was. He called 
in the old physicians at the club. He dosed 
himself with poppy, and mandragora, and blue 
pill—lower and lower went poor James’s mer- 
eury. If he wanted to move to Brighton or 
Cheltenham, well and good. Whatever were 
her engagements, or whatever pleasures darling 
Rosey might have in store, dear thing !—at her 
age, my dear Mrs. Newcome, would not one do 
all to make a young creature happy ?—under no 
circumstances could I think of leaving my poor 
brother. 

Mrs. Mackenzie thought herself a most highly 
principled woman, Mrs. Newcome had also a 
great opinion of her. These two ladies had 
formed a considerable friendship in the past 
months, the captain’s widow having an unaf- 
fected reverence for the banker’s lady, and think- 
ing her one of the best informed and most su- 
perior women in the world. When she had a 
high opinion of a person Mrs. Mack always wise- 
ly told it. Mrs. Newcome in her turn thought 
Mrs. Mackenzie a very clever, agreeable, lady- 
like woman—not accomplished, but one could 
not have every thing. “No, no, my dear,” says 
simple Hobson, “never would do to have every 
woman as clever as you are, Maria. Women 
would have it all their own way then.” 

Maria, as her custom was, thanked God for 
being so virtuous and clever, and graciously ad- 
mitted Mrs. and Miss Mackenzie into the circle 
of adorers of that supreme virtue and talent. 
Mr. Newcome took little Rosey and her mother 
to some parties, When any took place in Bryan- 
stone Square, they were generally allowed to 
come to tea. 

When on the second day of his arrival the 
dutiful Clive went to dine with Mr. James, the 





ladies, in spite of their raptures at his return 
and delight at seeing him, were going in the 
evening to his aunt. Their talk was about the 
Princess all dinner time. The Prince and Prin- 
cess were to dine in Bryanstone Square. The 
Princess had ordered such and such things at 
the jeweller’s—the Princess would take rank 
over an English Earl’s daughter—over Lady 
Ann Newcome for instance. “QO dear! I wish 
the Prince and Princess were smothered in the 
tower,” growled James Binnie, “since you have 
got acquainted with em I have never heard of 
any thing else.” 

Clive, like a wise man, kept his counsel about 
the Prince and Princess, with whom we have 
seen that he had had the honor of an interview 
that very day. But after dinner Rosey came 
round and whispered to her mamma, and after 
Rosey’s whisper mamma flung her arms round 
Rosey’s neck and kissed her, and called her a 
thoughtful darling. “What do you think this 
creature says, Clive?” said Mrs. Mack, still hold- 
ing her darling’s little hand, “I wonder I had 
not thought of it myself.” 

“What is it, Mrs. Mackenzie?” asks Clive, 
laughing. . 

“She says why should not you come to your 
aunt’s with us? We are sure Mrs. Newcome 
would be most happy to see you.” 

Rosey, with a little hand put to mamma’s 
mouth, said, “ Why did you tell—you naughty 
mamma! Isn’t she a naughty mamma, Uncle 
James?” More kisses follow after this sally, of 
which Unele James receives one with perfect 
complacency: mamma crying out as Rosey re- 
tires to dress, “That darling child is always 
thinking of others—always !” 

Clive says. “he will sit and smoke a cheroot 
with Mr. Binnie, if they please.”. James’s coun- 
tenance falls. “We have left off that sort of 
thing here, my dear Clive, a long time,” cries 
Mrs. Mackenzie, departing from the dining-room. 

“ But we have improved the claret, Clive, my 
boy!” whispers Uncle James. “ Let us have an- 
other bottle, and we will drink to the dear Colo- 
nel’s good health and speedy return—God bless 
him! I say, Clive, Tom seems to have had a 
most fortunate escape out of Winter’s house— 
thanks to our friend Rummun Lal, and to have 
got into a capital good thing with this Bumdle- 
eund bank. They speak famously of it at Han- 
over Square, and I see the Hurkara quotes the 
shares at a premium already.” 

Clive did not know any thing about the 
Bumdlecund bank, except a few words’in a let- 
ter from his father, which he had found in the 
City this morning, “And an uncommonly lib- 
eral remittance the governor has sent me home, 
Sir ;” upon which they fill another bumper to the 
Colonel's health. 

Mamma and Rosey come and show their pretty 
pink dresses before going to Mrs. Neweome’s, 
and Clive lights a cigar in the hall—and isn’t 
there a jubilation at the Haunt when the young 
fellow’s face appears above the smoke-clonds 
there? 
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CHAPTER XLL 
AN OLD STORY. 

Many of Clive’s Roman friends were by this 
time come to London, and the young man re- 
newed his acquaintance with them, and had 
speedily a considerable circle of his own. He 
thought fit to allow himself a good horse or two, 
and appeared in the Park among other young 
dandies. He and Monsieur de Moncontour 
were sworn allies. Lord Fareham, who had 
purchased J. J.’s picture, was Clive’s very good 
friend: Major Pendennis himself pronounced 
him to be a young fellow of agreeable manners, 
and very favorably vu (as the Major happened 
to know) in some very good quarters. 

Ere many days Clive had been to Brighton 
to see Lady Ann and Sir Brian, and good Aunt 
Honeyman, in whose house the Baronet was 
lodged: and I suppose he found out, by some 
means or other, where Lady Kew lived in May 
Fair. 

But her Ladyship was not at home, nor was 
she at home on the second day, nor did there 
come any note from Ethel to her cousin. She 
did not ride in the Park as of old. Clive, bien 
vu as he was, did not belong to that great world 
as yet, in which he would be pretty sure to meet 
her every night at one of those parties where 
every body goes. He read her name in the 
paper morning after morning, as having been 
—— at Lady This’s entertainment and Lady 

at’s ministerial réunion. At first he was too 
shy to tell what the state of the case was, and 
took nobody into his confidence regarding his 
little tendre. 

There he was riding through Queen Street, 
May Fair, attired in splendid raiment; never 
missing the Park; actually going to places of 
worship in the neighborhood; and frequenting 
the opera—a waste of time which one would 
never have expected in a youth of his nurture. 
At length a certain observer of human nature 
remarking his state, rightly conjectured that 
he must be in love, and taxed him with the soft 
impeachment—on which the young man, no 
doubt anxious to open his heart to some one, 
poured out all that story which has before been 





narrated; and told how he 
thought his passion cured, and 
how it was cured; but when 
he heard from Kew at Naples 
that the engagement was over 
between him and Miss New- 
come, Clive found his own 
flame kindle again with new 
ardor. He was wild to see 
her. He dashed off from Na- 
ples instantly on receiving the 
news that she was free. He 
had been ten days in London 
without getting a glimpse of 
her. “That Mrs. Mackenzie 
bothers me so I hardly know 
where to turn,” said poor Clive, 
“and poor little Rosey is made 
to write me a note about some- 
thing twice a day. She’s a good dear little 
thing—little Rosey—and I really had thought 
once of—of—O never mind that! O Pen! I’m 
up another tree now! and a poor miserable 
young beggar I am!” In fact Mr. Pendennis 
was installed as confident vice J. J.—absent on 
leave. 

This is a part, which, especially for a few 
days, the present biographer has always liked 
well enough. For a while at least, I think 
elmost every man or woman is interesting when 
in love. If you know of two or three such 
affairs going on in any soirée to which you may 
be invited—is not the party straightway amus- 
ing? Yonder goes Augustus Tomkins, working 
his way through the rooms to that far corner 
where demure Miss Hopkins is seated, to whom 
the stupid grinning Bumpkins thinks he is 
making himself agreeable. Yonder sits Miss 
Fanny distraite, and yet trying to smile as the 
captain is talking his folly, the parson his glib 
compliments. And see, her face lights up all 
of a sudden: her eyes beam with delight at the 
captain’s stories, and at that delightful young 
clergyman likewise, It is because Augustus 
has appeared; their eyes only meet for one 
semi-second, but that is enough for Miss Fanny. 
Go on, captain, with your twaddle !—Proceed, 
my reverend friend, with your smirking com- 
mon-places! In the last two minutes the world 
has changed for Miss Fanny. That moment 
has come for which she has been fidgeting and 
longing and scheming all day! How different 
an interest, I say, has a meeting of people for a 
philosopher who knows of a few such little 
secrets, to that which your vulgar looker-on 
feels, who comes but to eat the ices, and stare 
at the ladies’ dresses and beauty! There are 
two frames of mind under which London society 
is bearable to a man—to be an actor in one of 
those sentimental performances above hinted 
at: or to be a spectator and watch it. But as 
for the mere dessus de cartes—would not an 
arm-chair and the dullest of books be better 
than that dull game? 

So, I not only became Clive’s confidant in 
this affair, but took a pleasure in extracting the 
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young fellow’s secrets from him, or rather in 
encouraging him to pour them forth. Thus 
was the great part of the previous tale revealed 
to me: thus Jack Belsize’s misadventures, of 
the first part of which we had only heard in 
London (and whither he returned presently to 
be reconciled to his father, after his elder 
brother’s death). Thus my Lord Kew’s secret 
history came into my possession ; let us hope 
for the public’s future delectation, and the 
chronicler’s private advantage. And many a 
night until daylight did appear, has poor Clive 
stamped his chamber or my own, pouring his 
story out to me, his griefs and raptures; recall- 
ing, in his wild young way, recollections of 
Ethel’s sayings and doings; uttering descrip- 
tions of her beauty: and raging against the 
cruelty which she exhibited toward him. 

As soon as the new confidant heard the name 
of the young lover’s charmer, to do Mr. Pen- 
dennis justice, he endeavored to fling as much 
cold water upon Clive’s flame, as a small private 
engine could be breught to pour on such a con- 
flagration. “Miss Newcome! my dear Clive,” 
says the confidant, “do you know to what you 
are aspiring? For the last three months Miss 
Newcome has been the greatest lioness in Lon- 
don: the reigning beauty: the winning horse: 
the first favorite out of the whole Belgravian 
harem. No young woman of this year has 
come near her: those of past seasons she has 
Miss 


distanced, and utterly put to shame. 
Blackcap, Lady Blanch Blackcap’s daughter 
was (as perhaps you are not aware) considered 
by her mamma the great beauty of last season ; 
and it was considered rather shabby of the 
young Marquis of Farintosh, to leave town 
without offering to change Miss Blackcap’s 


name. Heaven bless you! this year Farintosh 
will not look at Miss Blackcap! He finds peo- 
ple at home when (ha! I see you wince, my 
suffering innocent !)—when he calls in Queen 
Street; yes, and Lady Kew, who is one of the 
cleverest women in Enyland, will listen for 
hours to Lord Farintosh’s conversation; than 
whom, the Rotten Row of Hyde Park can not 
show a greater booby. Miss Blackcap may re- 
tire, like Jephthah’s daughter, for all Farintosh 
will relieve her. Then, my dear fellow, there 
were, as possibly you do not know, Lady Her- 
mengilde and Lady Yseult, Lady Rackstraw’s 
lovely twins, whose appearance created such a 
sensation at Lady Hautbois’ first—was it her 
first or was it her second?—yes, it was her 
second—breakfast. Whom weren't they going 
to marry? Crackthorpe was mad they said 
about both. Bustington, Sir John Fobsby, the 
young baronet with the immense Northern prop- 
erty—the Bishop of Windsor was actually said 
to be smitten with one of them, but did not like 
to offer, as her present M——y, like Qu—n 
El—z—b—th, of gracious memory, is said to ob- 
ject to bishops, as bishops, marrying. Where is 
Bustington? Where is Crackthorpe? Where 
is Fobsby, the young Baronet of the North? 
My dear fellow, when those two girls come into 





a roon\ now, they make no more sensation than 
you or I. Miss Newcome has carried their 
admirers away from them: Fobsby has actually, 
it is said, proposed for her: and the read reason 
of that affair between Lord Bustington and 
Captain Crackthorpe of the Royal Horse Guards 
Green, was a speech of Bustington’s, hinting 
that Miss Newcome had not behaved well in 
throwing Lord Kew over. Don’t you know 
what old Lady Kew will do with this girl, 
Clive? She will marry Miss Newcome to the 
best man. If a richer and better parti than 
Lord Farintosh presents himself—then it will 
be Farintosh’s turn to find that Lady Kew is not 
at home. Is there any young man in the Peer- 
age unmarried and richer than Farintosh? I 
forget. Why does not some one publish a list 
of the young male nobility and baronetage, their 
names, weights, and probable fortunes? I don’t 
mean for the matrons of May Fair—they have 
the list by heart and study it in sezret—but for 
young men in the world; so that they may know 
what their chances are, and who naturally has 
the pull overthem. Let mesee—there is young 
Lord Gaunt, who will have a great fortune, and 
is desirable because you know his father is 
locked up—but he is only ten years old—no— 
they can scarcely bring him forward as Farin- 
tosh’s rival. 

“You look astonished, my poor boy? You 
think it is wicked in me to talk in this brutal 
way about bargain and sale; and say that your 
heart’s darling is, at this minute, being paced 
up and down the May Fair market to be taken 
away by the best bidder. Can you count purses 
with Sultan Farintosh? Can you compete even 
with Sir John Fobsby of the North? What I 
say is wicked and worldly, is it? So it is: but 
it is true, as true as Tattersall’s—as truce as 
Circassia or Virginia. Don’t you know that the 
Circassian girls are proud of their bringing up, 
and take rank according to the prices which 
they fetch? And you go and buy yourself some 
new clothes, and a fifty pound horse, and put a 
penny rose in your button hole, and ride past 
her window, and think to win this prize? O, 
you idiot! A penny rosebud! Put money in 
your purse. A fifty pound hack when a butcher 
rides as good a one !—Put money in your purse. 
A brave young heart, all courage and love and 
honor! Put money in thy purse—tother coin 
don’t pass in the market—at least where old 
Lady Kew has the stall.” 

By these remonstrances, playful though seri- 
ous, Clive’s adviser sought to teach him wisdom 
about his love affair; and the advice was re- 
ceived as advive upon those occasions usually is. 

After calling thrice, and writing to Miss 
Newcome, there came a little note from that 
young lady, saying, “Dear Clive. We were so 
sorry we were out when you called. We shall 
be at home to-morrow at lunch, when Lady 
Kew hopes you will come, and see, yours ever, 
E. N.” 

Clive Clive. He had the satis 
faction of shaking Ethel’s hand, and a finger of 
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Lady Kew; of eating a mutton chop in Ethel’s 
presence; of conversing about the state of art 
at Rome with Lady Kew, and describing the 
last works of Gibson and Macdonald. The visit 
lasted but for half an hour. Not for one min- 
ute was Clive allowed to see Ethel alone. At 
three o’clock Lady Kew’s carriage was an- 
nounced and our young gentleman rose to take 
his leave, and had the pleasure of seeing the 
most noble Peer, Marquis of Farintosh and Earl 
of Rossmont, descend from his lordship’s broug- 
ham and enter at Lady Kew’s door, followed by 
a domestic bearing a small stack of flowers from 
Covent Garden. 

It befell that the good-natured Lady Fare- 
ham had a ball in these days; and meeting 
Clive in the Park, her lord invited him to the 
entertainment. Mr. Pendennis had also the 
honor of a card. Accordingly Clive took me 
up at Bays’s, and we proceeded to the ball to- 


r. 

The lady of the house, smiling upon all her 
guests, welcomed with particular kindness her 
young friend from Rome. “Are you related 
to the Miss Newcome, Lady Ann Newcome’s 
daughter? Her cousin? She will be here to- 
night.” Very likely Lady Fareham did not see 
Clive wince and blush at this announcement, 
her ladyship having to occupy herself with a 
thousand other people. Clive found a dozen 
af his Roman friends in the room, ladies young 
and middle aged, plain and handsome, all glad 
to see his kind face. The house was splendid; 
the ladies magnificently dressed; the ball beau- 
tiful, though it appeared a little dull until that 
event took place whereof we treated two pages 
back (in the allegory of Mr. Tomkins and Miss 
Hopkins), and Lady Kew and her granddaugh- 
ter made their appearance. - 

That old woman, who. began to look more 
and more like the wicked fairy of the stories, 
who is not invited to the Princess’s Christening 
Feast, had this advantage over her likeness, 
that she wa invited every where; though how 
she, at her age, could fly about to so many par- 
ties, unless she was a fairy, no one could say. 
Behind the fairy, up the marble stairs, came the 
most noble Farintosh, with that vacuous leer 
which distinguishes his lordship. Ethel seemed 
to be carrying the stack of flowers which the 
marquis had sent to her. The noble Busting- 
ton (Viscount Bustington, I need scarcely tell 
the reader, is the heir of the house of Podbury), 
the Baronet of the North, the gallant Crack- 
thorpe, the first men in town, in a word, gath- 
ered round the young beauty forming her court; 
and little Dick Hitchin, whe goes every where, 
you may be sure was near her with a compli- 
ment and a smile. Ere this arrival, the twins 
had been giving themselves great airs in the 
room—the poor twins! when Ethel appeared 
they sank into shuddering insignificance, and 
had to put up with the conversation and atten- 
tions of second-rate men, belonging to second- 
rate clubs, in heavy dragoon regiments. One 
of them actually walked with a dancing barris- 





ter; but he was related to a duke, and it was 
expected the Lord Chancellor would give him 
something very good. 

Before he saw Ethel, Clive vowed he was 
aware of her. Indeed, had not Lady Fareham 
told him Miss Newcome was coming? Ethel, 
on the contrary, not expecting him, or not hav- 
ing the prescience of love, exhibited signs of 
surprise when she beheld him, her eyebrows 
arching, herveyes darting looks of pleasure. 
When grandmamma happened to be in another 
room, she beckoned Clive to her, dismissing 
Crackthorpe and Fobsby, Farintosh and Bus- 
tington, the amorous youth who around her 
bowed, and summoning Mr. Clive up to an au- 
dience with the air of a young princess. 

And so she was a princess; and this the 
region of her special dominion, The wittiest 
and handsomest, she deserved to reign in such 
a place, by right of merit and by general elec- 
tion. Clive felt her superiority, and his own 
shortcomings; he came up to her as to a supe- 
rior person. Perhaps she was not sorry to let 
him see how she ordered away grandees and 
splendid Bustingtons, informing them, with a 
superb manner, that she wished to speak to her 
cousin—that handsome young man with the 
light mustache yonder. 

“Do you know many people? This is your 
first appearance in society? Shall I introduce 
you to some nice girls to dance with? What 
very pretty buttons!” 

“Is that what you wanted to say?” asked 
Clive, rather bewildered. 

“What does one say at a ball? One talks 
conversation suited to the place. If I were to 
say to Captain Crackthorpe, ‘ What pretty but- 
tons!’ he would be delighted. But you—you 
have a soul above buttons, I suppose.” 

“Being, as you say, a stranger in this sort 
of society, you see I am not accustomed to—to 
the exceeding brilliancy of its conversation,” 
said Clive. 

“ What ! you want to go away, and we haven't 
seen each other for near a year,” cries Ethel, in 
quite a natural voice. “Sir John Fobsby, I'm 
very sorry—-but do let me off thisdance. I have 
just met my cousin, whom I have not seen for 
a whole year, and I want to talk to him.” 

“Tt was not my fault that you did not see 
me sooner, I wrote to you that I only got your 
letter a month ago. You never answered the 
second I wrote you from Rome. Your letter 
lay there at the post ever so long, and was for- 
warded to me at Naples.” 

“ Where?” asked Ethel, 

‘“‘T saw Lord Kew there.” Ethel was smiling 
with all her might, and kissing her hand to the 
twins, who passed at this moment with their 
mamma. “QO, indeed, you saw—how do you 
do ?—Lord Kew.” : 

“And, having seen him, I came over to En- 
gland,” said Clive. 

Ethel looked at him, gravely. “What am I 
to understand by that, Clive ?—-You came over 
because it was very hot at Napies, and because 
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you wanted to see your friends here, n’est-ce 
pas? How glad mamma was to see you! You 
know she loves you as if you were her »wn son.” 

“ What, as much as that angel, Barnes !” cries 
Clive, bitterly ; “impossible,” 

Ethel looked once more. Her present mood 
and desire was to treat Clive as a chit, as a 
young fellow without consequence—a thirteenth 
younger brother. But in his looks and behav- 
ior there was that which seemed to say not too 
many liberties were to be taken with him. 

“Why weren’t you here a month sooner, and 
you might have seen the marriage? It was a 
very pretty thing. Every body was there. Clara, 
and so did Barnes really, looked quite hand- 
some.” 

“Tt must have been beautiful,” continued 
Clive; “quite a touching sight, I am sure. 
Poor Charles Belsize could not be present be- 
cause his brother was dead; and—” 

“ And what else, pray, Mr. Newcome!” cries 
Miss, in great wrath, her pink nostrils begin- 
ning to quiver. “I did not think, really, that 
when we met after so many months, I was to 
be—insulted ; yes, insulted, by the mention of 
that name.” 

“I most humbly ask pardon,” said Clive, with 
a grave bow. “Heaven forbid that I should 
wound your sensibility, Ethel! It is, as you 
say, my first, appearance in society. I talk 
about things or persons that I should not men- 
tion. I should talk about buttons, should I? 
which you were good enough to tell me was the 
proper subject of conversation. Mayn’t I even 
speak of connections of the family? Mr. Bel- 
size, through this marriage, has the honor of 
being connected with you; and even I, in a re- 
mote degree, may boast of a sort of an ever-so- 
distant cousinship with him. What an honor 
for me!” 

“Pray what is the meaning of all this ?” cries 
Miss Ethel, surprised, and perhaps alarmed. 
Indeed, Clive scarcely knew. He had been 
chafing all the while he talked with her; smoth- 
ering anger as he saw the young men round 
about her; revolting against himself for the 
very humility of his obedience, and angry at 
the eagerness and delight with which he had 
come at her call. 

“The meaning is, Ethel”’—he* broke out, 
seizing the opportunity—“ that when a man 
eomes a thousand miles to see you, and shake 
your hand, you should give it him a little more 
cordially than you choose to do to me; that 
when a kinsman knocks at your door, time after 
time, you should try and admit him; and that 
when you meet him you should treat him like 
an old friend: not as you treated me when my 
Lady Kew vouchsafed to give me admittance: 
not as you treat these fools that are fribbling 
round about you,” cries Mr. Clive, in a great 
rage, folding his arms, and glaring round on a 
number of the most innocent young swells; and 
he continued looking as if he would like to 
knock a dozen of their heads together. “Am 
I keeping Miss Newcome’s admirers from her?” 








‘That is not for me to say,” she said, quite 
gently. He was; but to see hin angry did not 
displease Miss Newcome. 

“That young man who came for you just 
now,” Clive went on—“ that Sir John—” 

“ Are you angry with me because I sent him 
away ?” said Ethel, putting out a hand. “ Hark! 
there is the music. Take me in and waltz with 
me. Don’t you know it is not my door at 
which you knocked ?” she said, looking up into 
his face as simply and kindly as of old. She 
whirled round the dancing room with him in 
triumph, the other beauties dwindling before 
her; she looked more and more beautiful with 
each rapid move of the waltz, her color height- 
ening and her eyes seeming to brighten. Not 
till the music stopped did she sink down on a 
seat, panting, and smiling radiant—as many, 
many hundred years ago I remember to have 
seen Taglioni, after a conquering pas seul. She 
nodded a thank you to Clive. It seemed that 
there was a perfect reconciliation. Lady Kew 
came in just at the end of the dance, scowling 
when she beheld Ethel’s partner; but in reply 
to her remonstrances Ethel shrugged her fair 
shoulders; with a look which seemed to say je 
de veur, gave an arm to her grandmother, and 
walked off, saucily protecting her. 

Clive’s friend had been looking on observ- 
ingly and curfously as the scene between them 
had taken place, and at the dance with which 
the reconciliation had been celebrated. I must 
tell you that this arch young creature had formed 
the object of my observation for some months 
past, and that I watched her as I have watched 
a beautiful panther at the Zoological Gardens, 
so bright of eye, so sleek of coat, so slim in 
form, so swift and agile in her spring. 

A more brilliant young coquette than Miss 
Newcome, in her second season, these eyes 
never looked upon, that is the truth. In her 
first year, being engaged to Lord Kew, she was 
perhaps a little more reserved and quiet. Be- 
sides, her mother went out with her that first 
season, to whom Miss Newcome, except for a 
little occasional flightiness, was invariably obe- 
dient and ready to come to call. But when 
Lady Kew appeared as her Duenna, the girl’s 
delight seemed to be to plague the old lady, 
and she would dance with the very youngest 
sons merely to put grandmamma in a passion. 
In this way poor young Cubley (who has two 
hundred a year of allowance, besides eighty, 
and an annual rise of five in the Treasury) act- 
ually thought that Ethel was in love with him, 
and consulted with the young men in his room 
in Downing Street, whether two hundred and 
eighty a year, with five pound more next year, 
would be enongh for them to keep house on? 
Young Tandy of the Temple, Lord Skibbereen’s 
younger son, who sate in the House for-some 
time on the Irish Catholic side, was also deeply 
smitten, and many a night in our walks home 
from the parties at the other end of the town, 
would entertain me with his admiration and 
passion for her. 
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“Tf you have such a passion for her, why not 
propose ?” it was asked of Mr. Tandy. 
Propose! propose to a Russian Archduch- 
ess,” cries young Tandy. ‘“ She’s beautiful, 
she’s delightful, she’s witty. I have never seen 
any thing like her eyes, they send me wild— 
wild,” says Tandy—(slapping his waistcoat un- 
der Temple Bar)—but a more audacious little 
flirt never existed since the days of Cleopatra.” 
With this opinion likewise in my mind, I had 
been looking on during Clive’s proceedings with 
Miss Ethel—not I say without admiration of 
the young lady who was leading him such a 
dance. The waltz over, I congratulated him on 
his own performance. His continental practice 
had greatly improved him. “And as for your 
partner, it is delightful to see her,” I went on. 
“T always like to be by when Miss Newcome 
dances. I had sooner see her than any body 
since Taglioni. Look at her now, with her 
neck up, and her little foot out, just as she is 
preparing to start! Happy Lord Bustington !” 
“You are angry with her because she cut 
you,” growls Clive. “You know you said she 





cut you, or forgot you; and your vanity’s wound- 
ed; that is why you are so satirical.” 

“How can Miss Newcome remember all the 
men who are presented to her?” says the other. 
“* Last year she talked to me because she wanted 
to know about you. This year she doesn’t talk; 
because I suppose she doesn’t want to know about 
you any more.” 

“Hang it. Do—on’t, Pen,” cries Clive, as a 
schoolboy cries out to another not to hit him. 

“She does not pretend to observe; and is in 
full conversation with the amiable Bustington. 
Delicious interchange of noble thoughts! But 
she is observing us talking, and knows that we are 
talking about her. If ever you marry her, Clive, 
which is absurd, I shall lose you for a friend. 
You will infallibly tell her what I think of her; 
and she will order you to give me up.” Clive 
had gone off in a brown study, as his interlocu- 
tor continued. “Yes, she is a flirt. She can’t 
help her nature. She tries to vanquish every 
one who comes nearher. She is a little out of 


breath from waltzing, and so she pretends to be 
listening to poor Bustington, who is out of breath 
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too, but puffs out his best in order to make him- 
self agreeable. With what a pretty air she ap- 
pears to listen! Her eyes sctually seem to 
brighten.” 

“ What?” says Clive, with a start. 

I could not comprehend the meaning of the 
start; nor did I care much to know, supposing 
that the young man was waking up from some 
lover’s reverie; and the evening sped away, 
Clive not quitting the ball until Miss Newcome 
and the Countess of Kew had departed. No 
further communication appeared to take place 
between the cousins that evening. I think it 
was Captain Crackthorpe who gave the young 
lady an arm into her carriage; Sir John Fobsby 
having the happiness to conduct the old Count- 
ess, and carrying the pink bag for the shawls, 
wrappers, ete., on which her Ladyship’s coronet 
and initials were emblazoned. Clive may have 
made a movement as if to step forward, but a 
single finger from Miss Newcome warned him 
back 


Clive and his two friends in Lamb Court had 
made an engagement for the next Saturday to 
dine at Greenwich; but on the morning of that 
day there came a note from him to say that he 
thought of going down to see his aunt, Miss 
Honeyman, and begged to recall his promise to 
us. Saturday is a holiday with gentlemen of 
our profession. We had invited F. Bayham, 
Esquire, and promised ourselves a merry even- 
ing, and were unwilling to balk ourselves of 
the pleasure on account of the absence of our 
young Roman. So we three went to London 
Bridge Station at an early hour, proposing to 
breathe the fresh air of Greenwich Park before 
dinner. And at London Bridge, by the most 
singular coincidence, Lady Kew’s carriage drove 
up to the Brighton entrance, and Miss Ethel 
and her maid stepped out of the brougham. 


When Miss Newcome and her maid entered 
the Brighton station, did Mr. Clive, by another 
singular coincidence, happen also to be there ? 
What more natural and dutiful than that he 
should go and see his aunt, Miss Honeyman ? 
What more proper than that Miss Ethel should 
pass the Saturday and Sunday with her sick fa- 
ther; and take a couple of wholesome nights’ rest 
after those five weary past evenings, for each of 
which we may reckon a couple of soirées and a 
ball? And that relations should travel togeth- 
er, the young lady being protected by her femme- 
de-chambre ; that surely, as every one must al- 
low, was perfectly right and proper. 

That a biographer should profess to know 
every thing which passes, even in a confidential 
talk in a first-class carriage between two lovers, 
seems perfectly absurd ; not that grave histori- 
ans do not pretend to the same wonderful degree 
of knowledge—reporting meetings the most oc- 
cult of conspirators; private interviews between 
monarchs and their ministers, even the secret 
thoughts and motives of those personages, which 
possibly the persons themselves did not know— 
all for which the present writer will pledge his 
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known character for veracity is, that on a certain 
day certain parties had a conversation of which 
the upshot was soand so. He guesses, of course, 
at a great deal of what took place; knowing the 
characters, and being informed at some time of 
their meeting. You do not suppose that I bribed 
the femme-de-chambre, or that those two city gents, 
who sate in the same carriage with our young 
friends, and could not hear a word they said, 
reported their talk tome? If Clive and Ethel 
had had a coupé to themselves, I would yet 
boldly tell what took place, but the coupé was 
taken by other three young city gents, who 
smoked the whole way. 

“Well, then,” the bonnet begins close up to 
the hat, “tell me, Sir, is it true that you were so 
very much ¢pris of the Miss Freemans at Rome ; 
and that afterward you were so wonderfully at- 
tentive to the third Miss Baliol? Did you draw 
her portrait? You know you drew her portrait? 
You painters always pretend to admire girls with 
auburn hair, because Titian and Raphael paint- 
ed it. Has the Fornarina red hair? Why we 
are at Croydon, I declare !” 

“The Fornarina”—the hat replies to the bon- 
net, “if that picture at the Borghese palace be 
an original, or a likeness of her—is not a hand- 
some woman, with vulgar eyes and mouth, and 
altogether a most mahogany-colored person. 
She is so plain, in fact, I think that very likely 
it 7s the real woman; for it is with their own 
fancies that men fall in love—or rather every 
woman is handsome to the lover. You know 
how old Helen must have been.” 

“T don’t know any such thing, or any thing 
about her. Who was Helen ?” asks the bon- 
net; and indeed she did not know. 

“Tt’s a long story, and such an old scandal 
now, that there is no use in repeating it,” says 
Clive. 

“You only talk about Helen because you 
wish to turn away the conversation from Miss 
Freeman,” cries the young lady—* from Miss 
Baliol, I mean.” 

“We will talk about whichever you please. 
Which shall we begin to pull to pieces ?” “a 
Clive. You see, to be in this carriage—to be 
actually with her—to be looking into those won- 
derful lucid eyes—to see her sweet mouth dim- 
pling, and hear her sweet voice ringing with its 
delicious langhter—to have that hour and a 
half his own, in spite of all the. world-dragons, 
grandmothers, convenances, the future—made 
the young fellow so happy, filled his whole 
frame and spirit with a delight so keen, that 
no wonder he was gay, and brisk, and lively. 

* And so you knew of my goings on?” he 
asked. © me! they were at Reigate by tuis 
time; there was Gatton Park flying before 
them on the wings of the wind. 

“TI know of a number of things,” says the 
bonnet, nodding with ambrosial curls. 

“ And you would not answer the second let- 
ter I wrote to you?” 

“We were in great perplexity. One can not 
be always answering young gentlemen's letters. 
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I had considerable doubt about answering a note 
I got from Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square,” 
says the lady’s chapeau. “No, Clive, we must 
not write to one another,” she continued more 
gravely, “or only very, very seldom. Nay, my 
meeting you here to-day is by the merest chance 
I am sure ; for when I mentioned at Lady Fare- 
ham’s the other evening that I was going to see 
papa at Brighton to-day, I never for one moment 
thought of seeing you in the train. But as you 
are here, it can’t be helped; and I may as well 
tell you that there are obstacles.” 

“ What, other obstacles?” Clive gasped out. 

“Nonsense—you silly boy! No other ob- 
stacles but those which always have existed, 
and must. When we parted—that is, when 
you left us at Baden, you knew it was for the 
best. You had your profession to follow, and 
could not go on idling about—about a family 
of sick people and children. Every man has 
his profession, and you yours, as you would 
have it. We are so nearly allied that we may 
—we may like each other like brother and sis- 
ter almost. I don’t know what Barnes would 
say if he heard me? Wherever you and your 
father are, how can I ever think of you but— 
but you know how? I always shall, always. 
There are certain feelings we have which I 
hope never can change; though, if you please, 
about them I intend never to speak any more. 
Neither you nor I can alter our conditions, but 
must make the best of them. You shall be a 
fine clever painter; and I—who knows what 
will happen to me? I know what is going to 
happen to-day; I am going to see papa and 
mamma, and be as happy as I can till Monday 
morning.” 

“TI know what I wish would happen now,” 
said Clive—they were going screaming through 
a tunnel. 

“‘ What?” said the bonnet in the darkness ; 
and the engine was roaring so loudly, that he 
was obliged to put his head quite close to say— 

“TI wish the tunnel would fall in and close 
upon us, or that we might travel on forever and 
ever.” 


Here there was a great jar of the carriage, 
and the lady’s maid, and I think Miss Ethel, 
gave a shriek. The lamp above was so dim 
that the carriage was almost totally dark. No 
wonder the lady’s maid was frightened! but the 
daylight came streaming in, and all poor Clive’s 
wishes of rolling and rolling on forever were put 
an end to by the implacable sun in a minute. 

Ah, why was it the quick train? Suppose 
it had been the parliamentary train ?—even that 
too would have come to an end. They came 
and said, “ Tickets, please,” and Clive held out 
the three of their party—his, and Ethel’s, and 
her maid’s. I think for such a ride as that he 
was right to give up Greenwich. Mr. Kuhn was 
in waiting with a carriage for Miss Ethel. She 
shook hands with Clive, returning his pressure. 

“T may come and see you?” he said. 

“You may come and see mamma—yes.” 

“ And where are you staying?” 





“Bless my soul—they were staying at Miss 
Honeyman’s!” Clive burst into a laugh. Why 
he was going there too! Of course Aunt Hon- 
eyman had no room for him, her house being 
quite full with the other Newcomes. 

It was a most curious coincidence their meet- 
ing; but altogether Lady Ann thought it was 
best to say nothing about the circumstance to 
grandmamma. I myself am puzzled to say 
which would have been the better course to 
pursue under the circumstances; there were so 
many courses open. As they had gone so far, 
should they go on farther together? Suppose 
they were going to the same house at Brighton, 
oughtn’t they to have gone in the same carriage, 
with Kuhn and the maid of course? Suppose 
they met by chance at the station, ought they to 
have traveled in separate carriages? I ask any 
gentleman and father of a family, when he was 
immensely smitten with his present wife, Mrs, 
Brown, if he had met her traveling with her 
maid, in the mail, when there was a vacant 
place, what would he himself have done? 





A RUSSIAN REMINISCENCE. 
PON one of the coldest days of February, 
1853, I left Paris by the Orleans Railway. 
The weather was extremely severe, the frozen 
snow lay thick in the streets, the asphalt of the 
boulevards was slippery as glass, sledges scoured 
the Champs Elysées and Bois de Boulogne. An 
icy wind whistled round the train as we quitted 
the shelter of the station, and I regretted, as I 
buttoned myself to the chin, and shrank into 
my corner, that the carriage was not full, instead 
of-having but one occupant besides myself. 
Opposite to me sat a hale man of about sixty- 
five, with a quick bright eye, an intelligent, 
good-humored countenance—somewhat weath- 
er-beaten—and the red rosette of the Legion 
of Honor in his button-hole. During the first 
half hour he pored over a letter, whose con- 
tents, judging from the animated expression of 
his physiognomy, interested him strongly. Ee 
seemed scarcely aware ef my presence. At last 
he put up the letter, and then for the first time 
looked me in the face. I had been but a few 
days out of a sick bed, and was sensitive to th 
cold,.and doabtless my appearance was chilly 
and woebegone enough, for I detected a slight 
approach to a smile at ihe corners of the stran- 
ger’s mouth. ‘To one or two commonplace re- 
marks he replied courteously but laconically, 
like a man who is neither unsociable nor averse 
to conversation, but who prefers his own thoughts 
to that bald talk with which travelers sometimes 
weary each other rather than sit silent. So our 
dialogue soon dropped. The cold increased, 
my feet were benumbed, and I stamped them 
on the floor of the carriage to revive the circu- 
lation. My companion observed my proceed- 
ings with a comical look, as if he thought me a 
very tender traveler. 
“This carriage must be badly closed,” I re- 
marked. “It is bitter cold to the feet.” 
“For that discomfort I have little pity,” re- 
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plied the Frenchman. “A ride on the railway 
is soon over, and a good fire or a brisk walk is 
a quick and easy remedy. Mine is a different 
case. For forty years I have never known warm 
feet.” 

“For forty years ?” I repeated, thinking I had 
misunderstood him. 

“Yes, Sir, forty years; since the winter of 
1812—the winter of the Russian campaign.” 

“You were in that terrible campaign ?” I in- 
quired, in a tone of interest and curiosity. My 
companion, previously taciturn, suddenly be- 
came communicative. 

“ All through it, Sir,” he replied; “from the 
Niemen to the Kremlin, and back again. It 
was my first campaign, and was near being my 
last. I was in others afterward; in Germany 
in 1813, when the combined Germans and Rus- 
sians drove us before them, for want of the 
brave fellows we had left in Muscovy’s snows; 
in France in 1814, when the Emperor made his 
gallant struggle against overwhelming forces; 
and at the closing scene in Flanders: but not 
all those three campaigns put together, nor, as 
I believe, all that this cenfury has witnessed, 
can match the horrors of that dreadful winter 
in Russia.” 

He paused, and, leaning back in his corner, 
seemed to revolve in his mind events of power- 
ful interest long gone by. I waited a while, in 
hopes he would resume the subject. As he did 
not do so, I asked him to what arm he belonged 
when in Russia. 

“T was assistant-surgeon in a regiment of 
hussars,” he answered, “and in my medical 
capacity I had abundant opportunity to make 
acquaintance with the horrors of war. On the 
7th of September, for instance, at the Moskwa 
—Heavens! what a shambles that was! Ah, it 
was fine to see such valor on both sides—for the 
Rassians fought well—gallantly, Sir, or where 
would have been the glory of beating them? 
But Ney! Ney! Oh! he was splendid that 
day! His whole countenance gleamed, as he 
again and again led the bloody charge, exposing 
himself as freely as any corporal in the ranks. 
And Eugene, the Viceroy, with what vigor le 
hurled his masses against that terrible redoubt! 
When at last it was his, what a sight was there! 
The ground was not strewn with dead; it was 
heaped, piled with them. They had been shot 
down by whole ranks, and there they lay, pros- 
trate, in line as they had stood.” 

The surgeon paused. I thought of Byron’s 
beantiful lines, beginning, 

“Even as they féll, in files they lay ;” 
but I said nothing, for I saw that my companion 
was now fairly started, and needed no spurring. 

“Monsieur,” he presently resumed, “all those 
things have been brought strongly to my mind 
by the letter you saw me just now reading. It 
is from an old friend, a captain in 1812, a gen- 
eral now, who went through the campaign, and 


whom I was so fortunate as to save from a grave’ 


in those infernal plains where most of our poor 
comrades perished. I wiil tell you how it hap- 





pened. We were talking of the battle of Boro- 
dino, Seventy thousand men, it is said, were 
killed and wounded in that murderous fight. We 
surgeons, as you may well think, had our hands 
full, and still could not suffice for a tithe of the 
sufferers. It was a rough breaking-in for a young 
hand, as I then was. Such frightful wounds as 
were there, of every kind and description—from 
shot, shell, and bullet, pike and sabre. Well, 
Sir, all the misery and suffering I then saw, all 
that vast amount of human agony and bloodshed, 
whose steam, ascending to Heaven, might well 
have brought down God’s malediction on His 
creatures, who could thus destroy and deface 
each other, was nothing compared with the hor- 
rible misery we witnessed on our retreat. I have 
read every thing that has appeared in France 
concerning that campaign—Ségur, Lebaume, and 
other writers, Their narratives are shocking 
enough, but nothing to the reality. They would 
have sickened their readers had they told all 
they saw. If any body who went through the 
campaign could remember and set down all he 
witnessed, he would make the most heart-rend- 
ing book that ever yet was printed, and would 
be accused of gross exaggeration. Exaggeration, 
indeed! there was no need to heighten the hor- 
rors of the winter of 1812. All that frost and 
famine, lead and steel, could inflict, was then 
endured ; all the crimes that reckless despair and 
ruthless cruelty could prompt were then perpe- 
trated.” 

“ And how,” I asked, “did you escape, when 
so many, doubtless as strong and courageous, 
and more enured to hardship, miserably per- 
ished ?” 

“Under Providence I owed my preservation 
to the trustiest and most faithful servant ever 
master had. Paul had been several years in the 
hussars—was an old soldier, in fact, although 
still a young man; and at a time when all dis- 
cipline and subordination were at an end, when 
soldiers heeded not their officers, officers avoid- 
ed their generals, and servants and masters were 
all alike and upon a level, Paul proved true as 
steel. As if cold and the Cossacks were not 
enough, hunger ‘was added to our sufferings: 
there was no longer a commissariat or distribu- 
tion of rations—rations, forsooth !—dead horse 
was a luxury I have seen men fight for till death, 
lean meat though it was, for the poor brutes were 
as starved as their riders. What little there was 
to eat in the villages we passed through fell to 
the share of the first comers. Empty larders— 
often smoking ruins—were all that remained for 
those who came behind. Well, Sir, when things 
were at the worst, and provender at the scarcest, 
Paul always had something for me in his haver- 
sack. One day it would be a bit of bread, on 
the morrow a handful of grain or some edible 
roots, now and then a slice of horse-beef—and 
how delicious that seemed, grilled over our smoky 
scanty fires! There was never enough to satisfy 
my hunger, but there was always a something— 
enough to keep body and soul together. Paul, 
as I afterward discovered, husbanded his steres, 
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for he well knew that if he gave me all at once 
I should leave nothing, and then I must have 
fasted for days, and perhaps have fallen from my 
horse for weakness. But think of the courage 
and affection of the poor fellow, himself half- 
starved, to carry food about him day after day, 
and refrain from devouring the share secretly 
set aside forme! There were not many men 
in the army, even of general's rank, capable of 
such devotion to the dearest friend they had, for 
extreme misery had induced a ferocious selfish- 
ness, which made us more like hyenas than 
Christians.” 

“T should think the cold must have been even 
worse to endure than hunger,” said I, screwing 
up my chilly extremities, which the interest of 
the doctor’s conversation had almost made me 
forget. 

“Tt was, Sir, harder and more fatal—at least 
& greater number died of it; although, to say 
the truth, frost and famine there worked hand 
in hand, and with such unity of action, that it 
was often hard to say which was the cause of 
death. But it was a shocking sight, of a morn- 
ing, to see the poor fellows lying dead round the 
bivouac fires. Unable to resist fatigue and the 
drowsy influence of the cold, they yielded to 
slumber, and passed from sleep unto death. 
For, there, sleep was death.” 

“But how then,” I asked, “did any ever es- 
cape from Russia, for all must have slept at 
times ?” 

“I do not believe that any who escaped did 
sleep, at least not of a night, at the bivouac. 
We used to rouse each other continually, to pre- 
vent our giving way, and then get up and walk 
as briskly as we could, to quicken the sluggish 
circulation. We slept upon the march, in our 
saddles, and, strange as it may seem to you, 
even those on foot slept when marching. They 
marched in groups or clusters, and those in the 
centre slept, propped and supported by their com- 
panions, and moving their legs mechanically. I 
do not say that it was a sound, deep sleep, but 
rather a sort of feverish dozing. Such as it was, 
however, it was better than nothing, and assu- 
redly saved some who would otherwise have 
sunk. Others, who would have given way to 
weariness upon the long monotonous march, 
were kept from utter despair and self-abandon- 
ment only by the repeated harrassing attacks of 
the Cossacks. The excitement of the skirmish 
warmed their blood, and gave them, as it seem- 
ed, fresh hold upon life. In one of those skir- 
mishes, or rather in a sharp combat, a dear 
friend of mine, a captain in the same regiment, 
had his left arm carried off by a cannon-shot. 
After the affair was over I came suddenly upon 
him, where he lay moaning by the roadside, his 
face ashy pale, his arm still hanging by the sin- 
ews. His horse had either galloped away, or 
been taken by the fugitives. 

“+ Ah, mon ami!’ he cried, when he saw me, 
‘all is over—I can go no further. I shall never 
see France again !’ 

“T saw that, like the majority of those who 


received severe wounds in that retreat, his moral 
courage was subdued, and had given way to de- 
spair. I was terribly shocked, for I felt how 
slight was his chance of escape. I need hardly 
tell you there was very little dressing of wounds 
during that latter part of the retreat; most of the 
surgeons were dead, the hospital-wagons with 
medicine and instruments had been left on the 
road ; transport for the sick was out of the ques- 
tion. I assumed as cheerful a countenance as 
I could. 

“Why, Préville I cried, ‘ this wil! not do; 
we must get you along somehow. Come! cour- 
age, my friend! You shall see France again, in 
spite of all.’ 

“¢Ah! doctor,’ replied he, in piteous tones, 
‘itis no use. Here I shall die. All you can 
do for me is to blow my brains out, and save me 
from the Cossack lances.’ 

“ By this time I had dismounted, and was by 
his side. The intense cold had stopped the 
bleeding of his wound. I saw that there was 
no lack of vitality in him, and that, but for this 
mishap, few would have got out of the campaign 
in better plight. Even now, his despondency 
was perhaps his greatest danger. I reminded 
him of his wife and child (he had been married 
little more than a year, and news of the birth 
of a daughter had reached him on our forward 
march), of his happy home, his old mother—of 
all the ties, in short, that bound him to life. 
While speaking, I severed the sinews that still 
retained his shattered arm, and bound it up as 
best I might. He still despaired and moaned, 
but suffered me to do as I would. He was like 
an infant in my hands—that man who, in the 
hour of battle, was a very lion for courage. But 
» long suffering and the sudden shock—occurring, 
too, when we seemed on the verge of safety— 
had overcome his fortitude. With Paul's help 
I got him upon my horse. The poor brute was 
in no case to carry double, so I walked and led 
it, although at that time I could hardly hobble. 

“¢Tt is all useless, my dear doctor,’ Préville 
said; ‘this is my last day; I feel that. Far 
better shoot me, or leave me by the roadside, 
than risk your life for my sake.’ 

“IT took no heed, but tried to cheer him. 
Those unclean beasts, the Cossacks, were hov- 
ering around us as usual, and at times the bullets 
fell pretty thick. Not a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed since I set Préville on my horse, when 
a shot struck his right eye—not entering the 
head, but glancing across the globe, and com- 
pletely destroying the sight. Well, Sir, then 
there occurred a physiological phenomenon 
which I have never been able satisfactorily to 
account for. This man, whom the loss of an 
arm had reduced to despair, seemed to derive 
fresh courage from the loss of an eye. At any 
rate, from that moment he complained no more 
of his fate, resumed his usual manly tone, and 
bore up like a hero, Paul was lucky enough 
to catch a riderless horse, which I mounted. 
The worst was over, and we soon got a respite. 
Without troubling you with details, and incred- 
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ible though it may seem to you, my poor friend 
escaped with life, although with a limb and an 
eye the less,” 

“There must have been many extraordinary 
escapes from that campaign,” I remarked. 

“Tnnumerable, There was a sergeant of 
dragoons, a former comrade of my servant's, 
who, for many days, marched beside me and 
Paul. He received a severe wound. There 
were some vehicles still with us at that time, 
and we got him a place in one of them, and 
made him as comfortable as we could. The 
following night we stopped at a town. In the 
morning, as we were about to march, the Cos- 
sacks came down. There was great confusion; 
several baggage-carts were captured in the street, 
and some of the wounded were abandoned in 





the houses where they had passed the night. 
Among these was Sergeant Fritz. Not many 
houses in the town were still in good condition 
—amost of them had been burned and knocked | 
to pieces by the soldiers. The house in which 
Fritz lay had still its doors and windows, and | 
was one of the most comfortable in the place, | 
on which account it had been converted into a 
temporary hospital. Well, the Russians came 
in, brought their wounded, and turned out our 
poor fellows to make room for them. Some, 
who could not move quickly enough, were bru- 
tally pitched through a low window into a gar- 
den behind the house, there to perish miser- 
Only just able 


ably, Fritz was one of these. 
to crawl, he made his way round the garden, 
seeking egress. He reached a gate communi- | 


cating with another garden, It was locked, 
and pain and weakness forbade his climbing 
over. He sat close to the gate, propped against 
it, and looking wistfully through the bars at the 
windows of a house, and at the cheerful glow 
of a fire, when he was perceived by a young | 
girl. She came out and opened the gate, and 
helped him into the house. Her father was a 
German clockmaker, long settled in Russia, and 
Fritz, a Swiss, spoke German well. The kind 
people put him to bed, hid his uniform, and | 
tended him like a son. When, in the follow- 
ing spring, his health was restored, and he would | 

have left them, the German proposed to him to 

remain and assist him in his trade. He ac- 

cepted the offer, married the German's daugh- | 
ter, and remained in Russia until his father-in- 
law’s death, when he was taken with a longing | 
to revisit his native mountains, and returned to 
Switzerland with his wife and family. I met | 
him since at Paris, and he told me his story. 

But although his escape was narrow, and ro- 
mantic enough, there must have been others 
much more remarkable, Most of the prisoners 
made by the Russians, and who survived severe 
cold and harsh treatment, were sent to Moscow, 
to labor at rebuilding the city. When the fine 
season came, of them managed to escape, 
and to make their way, in various disguises, 
and through countless adventures, back to their 
own country, 

I have set down but the most striking por- 








tions of our conversation—or rather, of the doc- 
tor’s narrative, since I did little but listen; and 
occasionally, by a question or remark, direct 
his communicativeness into the change! I wish- 
ed it to take. We were now near Ofleans. 

“The letter I was reading when we started,” 
said my companion, “and which has brought 
back to my memory all that I have told you— 
at risk, perhaps, of wearying you,” he added 
with a slight bow and smile, “and a host of 
other circumstances, to me of thrilling and ever- 
lasting interest, is from General Préville, who 
lives in the south of France, but has come un- 
expectedly to Orleans to pass a month with me. 
That is his way. He lives happily with a mar- 
ried daughter; but now and then the desire to 
see an old comrade, and to fight old battles over 
again, comes so strongly upon him, that he has 
his valise packed at an hour’s notice, and takes 
me by surprise. He knows well that ‘The 
General's Room’ and an affectionate reception 
always await him. I received his letter—full 
of references to old times—yesterday evening, 
and am now hurrying back to Orleans to see 
| him. He may very likely be waiting for me at 
the station; and you will see that, for a man 
who gave himself up for dead forty years ago 
in the snows of Russia, and begged, as a favor, 
a bullet through his brain, he looks tolerably 
hearty and satisfied to live.” 

“There is one thing, Monsieur le Docteur,” I 
said, “‘ which you have not yet explained to me, 
and which I do not understand. Did you mean 
literally what you said, that since the Russian 
campaign you have never had your feet warm?” 

“ Literally and truly, Sir. When we got to 
Orcha, where Jomini was in command, and 
where the heroic Ney, who had been separated 
from the army, rejoined us with the skeleton 
of his corps—having cut his way, by sheer valor 
and soldiership, through clouds of Platoff’s Cos- 
sacks—we took a day’s rest. It was the 20th 
of November, the last day of any thing ap- 
proaching to comfort which we were to enjoy 
before crossing the Russian frontier. True, we 
made one more halt, at Molodetschino, whence 
Napoleon dated his bulletin of our terrible dis- 
| asters, but then only a portion of us could find 
| lodging; we were sick, half frozen, and num- 
bers died in the streets. At Orcha we found 
shelter and tranquillity ; ; the governor had pro- 
vided provisions against our passage, the enemy 
left us quiet, and we enjoyed a day of complete 
| repose. My baggage had long since been lost, 
and my only pair of boots were torn to shreds. 
I had been riding with fragments of a soldier’s 
jacket tied round my feet, which I usually kept 
out of the stirrups, the contact of the iron in- 
creasing the cold. At Orcha, the invaluable 
Paul brought me a Jew (the Jews were our 
chief purveyors on that retreat) with boots for 
sale. I selected a pair and threw away my old 
ones, which for many days I had not taken off. 
ee ee state, sore and 

I bathed them, put on fresh stockings 
me my new boots, and contrived with a pair 
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of old trowsers, a sort of leggings or overalls, 
closed at the bottom, and to be worn over the 
boots. From that day till we got beyond the 
Niemen, a distance of one hundred and ten 
leagues, which we took three weeks to perform, 
I never took off any part of my dress. During 
that time I suffered greatly from my feet ; they 
swelled till my boots were too tight for me, and 
at times I was in agony. When we at last were 
comparatively in safety, and I found myself, for 
the first time since I left Orcha, in a warm room, 
with a bed to lie upon and water to wash, I called 
Paul to pull off my boots. Sir, with them came 
off my stockings, and the entire skin of both 
feet. A flayer’s knife could hardly have done the 
thing more completely. For a moment I gave 
myself up as Jost. I had seen enough of this 
kind of thing to know that my feet were on the 
verge of mortification. There was scarcely time 
to amputate, had any been at hand to do it, and 
had I been willing to preserve life at such a 
price. Only one thing could save me, and I 
resolved to try it. I ordered Paul to bring a 
bottle of brandy ; I put a piece of silver between 
my teeth, and bade him pour the spirits over 
my feet. I can give you no idea of the excru- 
ciating torture I then endured. While it last- 
ed, assuredly no martyr’s sufferings ever ex- 
ceeded mine. It was agony—but it was safety. 
I bit the florin nearly in two, and broke this 
tooth.” (Here the Doctor drew up his lip and 


exhibited a defective tooth, in company with 


some very white and powerful grinders.) “The 
martyrdom saved me; I recovered, but the new 
integuments, which in time covered my scarred 
feet, seem chilled by the recollection of their 
predecessors’ sufferings, and from that day to 
this I have never had my feet otherwise than 
cold. But here we are at Orleans, Sir, and 
yonder, as I expected, stands my old Préville.” 

The train stopped as he concluded, and a 
fine-looking veteran, with white hair, an empty 
sleeve, and a silken patch over one eye, peered 
inquisitively into the carriages. I have a partic- 
ular aversion to the Continental fashion of men 
kissing and hugging each other, but I confess I 
beheld with interest and sympathy the cordial 
embrace of these two old comrades, who then 
quickly separated, and, with hands grasped, 
looked joyously and affectionately into each 
other’s faces, while a thousand recollections of 
old kindness and long comradeship were evi- 
dently swelling at their hearts. 





LOSS AND GAIN: A TALE OF LYNN. 


1. 

‘VERYBODY, possibly, does not know that 

there is a place on the sea-shore, nine 
miles from Boston, called Lynn. It has been 
duly chartered by Act of Legislature as a city. 
T am an Anglo-Saxon, and am not supposed to 
lack the chronic reverence for parchment pecu- 
liar to that race. ut when I think of Lynn 
as a city, [ ean not forbear a smile at the as- 
sumption. I have the utmost possible regard 





for the Legislature of my State; the act of in- 
corporation was read three times, and passed 
to be engrossed by a sufficient vote of both 
Houses; every thing was done that could be 
done, I have no doubt; but human nature, even 
in the Anglo-Saxon bosom, is not to be legis- 
lated down akvays. When Babylon and Nine- 
veh stand imperial in your imagination—when 
New York and Boston stretch vast, noisy, and 
dirty to a degree, in your memory—what is the 
use of looking at quiet, beautiful, rustic Lynn, 
and persuading yourself that it is a city, even if 
a large majority Aas agreed that way? This is 
one of the points on which I agree with Sydney 
Smith, that it is better to be ruled by a minority 
for another century. At the expiration of that 
period, I have no doubt Lynn will be in a fit 
condition to claim the title I should like mean- 
while to deny her. <A city is, properly, an idea. 
In connection with a great number of edifices 
and paved streets, you must have a profound 
impression of confusion, noise, dirt, wickedness, 
and sadness, to form that idea. You do not get 
it at Lynn! There are gardens on the skirts 
of the streets from which the summer sunshine 
draws an invisible vapor of perfume, and scents 
the air for miles away; there are white houses 
in the gardens which are luminous in the trans- 
parent fire of the sunlight; there are long 
reaches of green waving pines stretching in 
a semicircle around the deep west, and shak- 
ing their balsamic odors upon the western wind 
as it runs over the purple sea. Do you have 
such things in New York or Boston#? Deacon 
Titcomb remarked to me the other day, with a 
face like the chief mourner’s at a funeral, that 
Lynn was clean gi’n over to Satan, “and was 
a-gittin’ wickeder every day. I do not deny it, 
although the Deacon’s opinion was formed 
while brooding over the larceny of a Shanghai 
rooster from his hencoop, by some unknown 
vagabond, and was therefore not entirely free 
from the suspicion of prejudice. But if he was 
right, and the progress continues, what I con- 
sider to be false as history, is only true as pro- 
phecy. Prophetically, Lynn may be a city. 
Certainly the chartered fact before you needs 
to be looked at through Jacob Béhmen’s (or 
some other mystic’s) glasses to favor such a 
construction. I think the Legislature made a 
mistake—it is not at all uncommon in that 
body, and the Venerable Codfish who presides 
over their orations knows it!—I think they 
made a mistake when they agreed that Lynn 
was bad enough to make a city of. It is not, 
yet; but, Deacon Titcomb being witness, it is 
getting up to the proper civilization mark, and 
may soon be even equal to the total depravity 
of a daily newspaper ! 

Meanwhile the citizens make great quantities 
of boots and shoes there. The odor of their in- 
dustry is in the streets. I mentioned just now 
that the air was rich with e from the 
flower gardens. So it is, but there is at cer- 
tain seasons a more penetrant perfume. Walk 
down Common Street, or Summer Street, in 
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the month of June, and the scent of leather 
floats out of the open doors and windows of the 
shops, and traverses the golden air in all direc- 
tions. I like it. It is fragrant with New En- 
gland enterprise. Down by the railroad you 
smell the tanneries. It was some time before 
I could open my conviction to the fact that there 
were a few shops that were not shoe manufac- 
tories. But the shoe-trade is the special occu- 
pation and interest of the majority of the citi- 
gens, and all things rotate around it. A friend 
of mine declares stoutly that the city author- 
ities are leagued with the manufacturers with 
a view to the special maintenance of that busi- 
ness. He bases his opinion on the fact that 
the unpaved sidewalks of the place are cover- 
ed with a layer of knobby gravel, which no per- 
sonal economy in the matter of boots can sur- 
vive. We had debated why the streets were not 
paved. A day or two after he brought in his 
new boots with the soles worn through. “Be- 
hold!” said he, “I smell a rat!” It was tinc- 
tured with the town odor of leather! More- 
over, the city authorities themselves are in the 
shoe-business, and if they do not cobble old 
boots, they sell new ones. My friend has a 
story, which he uses, I believe, as a safety valve 
to prevent the explosion which might other- 
wise ensue, when he thinks of the mayor and 
aldermen in this connection. He says (but I 
doubt the rogue) that he was expressing his 
amazement to a townsman at the number of 
persons engaged in the business: “ Why,” said 
he, “there’s a manufactory even next to the 
meeting-house yonder!” “Yes,” replied the 
ingenuous townsman, “that’s Mr. B——’s, the 
Methodist minister’s shop.” ‘The Methodist 
m-in-i-st-er’s s-h-o-p!” trailed out of the open 
mouth of my astonished friend. “For the 
Lord’s sake, Cap’n, don’t any body do any 
thing here but make shoes?” “QO yes,” an- 
swered the other, “there’s Mr. F——, the Or- 
thodor minister jest below; me makes Boors !” 
My friend commonly concludes this anecdote 
with an extra flourish about having swooned 
away at that stage of the dialogue, and not 
coming to for twenty-four hours, which I do not 
advise any one to believe. 

I do not purpose taking upon myself the of- 
fice of town historian just now; else I might 
enrich these pages with much like the forego- 
ing. Indeed, my previous remarks bear but a 
cousin-german relation to the narrative I am 
about to put down lightly here. The return of 
the rich June weather, which blooms and glows 
around me as I write, is the magic that calls 
up some ghostlike memories. For it was in the 
month of June in a year gone by, that, escaped 
from my elerkly duties in my father’s counting- 
room, I found myself there in Lynn, in the 
house of an old friend of his—Captain John 
Martin by name—commonly called Cap’n Mar- 
tin by the townsfolk. I consider the fact of my 
being at his house there and then the nucleus 


of my story, and now I gather every thing 





We were. all at dinner. That is to say, we 
had dined, and were yet lingering at the table. 
I was in that mood of pensive cheerfulness 
which usually succeeds a good repast. A light 
wind waved the curtains of the windows, and 
stirred the leaves of the geraniums on the sill. 
One million-moted ray of sunshine stretched 
its oblique line of light from the upper cor- 
ner of a window, and gilded a small fly that had 
been resting for some time, undisturbed, on the 
snub end of Cap’n Phineas D. Bugbee’s nose. 
Cap’n Bugbee’s rough face was upturned to 
the ceiling, and both eyes were fixed thereon 
in a stolid stare. Next to him was little Turly 
Martin (short for Thurlow), gravely endeavor- 
ing to fish a fly from a tumbler of water with a 
fork, and sweet-faced May Martin watching 
him with a soft shadow of reverie in her dear 
blue eyes. Aunt Huldah looked benignantly 
from the frill of her mob-cap (the only mob- 
cap in Lynn!) upon nothing in particular, and 
patted her withered hands together in uncon- 
scious approval of every thing. Mrs. Martin, 
as usual, sedate and patient—it was not un- 
usual for her to be silent. My quiet, roving 
eye took in the whole group, and rested upon 
Captain Martin. I always liked to look at him 
—the broad-shouldered, stalwart man. His 
was a fine, rude countenance, and grandly hon- 
est. The sun of many a latitude had given his 
rugged features their tint of iron brown. Weath- 
er of all kinds had beaten him, but he was none 
the worse for it. Time had marked crows-feet 
around his frank blue eyes—seamed his sinewy 
cheeks with rifts and lines—made his knobby 
forehead knobbier, and touched his crisp dark 
hair with a little gray. Here was one whom 
the buffeting world had attacked sorely, found 
unconquerable, and left in peace, a strong, sim- 
ple, tender-hearted man. There was his friend, 
Captain Phineas D. Bugbee, opposite him. The 
sun of many latitudes, time, and the buffeting 
world had worked on him too: made him brown, 
and bluff, and doggedly genial, but had taken the 
child all out of him. Nothing had taken the 
childlike nature out of Captain Martin. You 
saw it in his mild blue eyes and frank face. 
Look at Cap’n Bugbee, and his burly figure 
suggested Cape Cod, and a whole fleet of sea- 
boats, from a fishing “ory up to a merchant- 
man. Hear him gruffly mumble out his hoarse 
speech, and you heard a whole beach of tum- 
bling surges. His big mouth reminded you of 
the gills of a codfish. I think he was born in 
canvas ducks and a pea-jacket, You could not 
rid yourself of the notion for your life, if yon 
saw him once. Summer and winter he wore a 
pea-jacket and canvas trowsers—I think he slept 
in them. Somebody told me once that in Swe- 
denborg’s Heaven people keep the manners and 
costumes, as well as the professions, of earth— 
only spiritualized a little. Perhaps Sweden- 
borg’s view was misrepresented to me. But I 
always favored it on account of Cap'n Bugbee. 
Yt was impossible to imagine him, even in his 
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key-jacket. I am sure that when.he gets to 
heaven—and if genuine good-heartedness can 
recommend a man for future bliss, I am sure 
that he will get there—his earthly garb will be 
unchanged. As for the common idea of wings, 
in his case it is impossible—though I am not 
so sure about fins. 

The silence into which we had all lapsed was 
broken by little Turly springing up from the 
table, throwing himself into a dramatic attitude, 
and rattling off in a shrill voice, 

“ Ah—ah—de nix cum rowse, de bollhotchet, 
de criune, de spruce and de colokena, a~chased 
de mouse all round de house—” 

“Thurlow Martin !” exclaimed his astonished 
mother; “ you little Simon Magus !” 

I laughed in spite of myself to hear this sud- 
den volley of gibberish from the lips of the child. 
Captain Martin laughed too, and the stolid Bug- 
bee tumbled out of his musings, with a dab at 
the fly on his nose, and gave a snort of mirth, 
quenched in a kind of a groan. Every body 
looked at Turly, and Turly, looking at every 
body, said, plaintively—‘‘ Now, what have I 
bin a-doing ?” 

“O Thurlow Martin!” ejaculated Aunt Hul- 
dah, with a mild horror in her benevolent face, 
“how kin you be a-repeatin’ the talk of them 
wicked critters at the suckus—how kin you! 
It’s a d’rect flyin’ in the face of Providence!” 
—‘‘ And Newport,” mumbled the mirthful Bug- 
bee, with another snort. 

“Tl put a stop to his going to the circus,” 
said Mrs. Martin, severely. 

Turly began to whimper, and said he “ hadn’t 
done nawthin’—only made a little fun—that’s 
all!” 

“T wunt have such fun,” declared his mother. 

“ Now, don’t be hard on him, Mary,” said the 
good-natured Captain Martin; “don’t you do it 
agin, Turly; that’s all. It ain’t proper.” 

Nevertheless Turly was taken in hand, and 
went through a regular course of admonition on 
the spot. The large Bugbee rolled out of the 
room, hoarsely chuckling, in the midst of it, and 
I thought it a good opportunity to slip away 
too. I stopped in the entry, and beckoned to 
May. She came. I shaded my face with my 
Panama hat for a minute, and then, looking in 
her smiling eyes, said, 

“Tam going over there, May-blossom. Any 

+ val 


How her fair face saddened! She turned 
away for a moment— 

“No, Charley, nothing. Yes—wait a min- 
ute.” I waited. She came back presently with 
a white rose-bud. 

“Give him this, Charley. _Good-by.” 

She flitted away. I put the bud in my but- 
ton-hole, and tried to whistle an air from Er- 
nani, as I softly opened the street-door; but it 
died on my lips.—Now, by the tomb of the 
Capulets! here is a lovely kettle of fish! 

The very first object on which my eyes rested 
was the broad figure of Captain Martin leaning 
on the garden gate with his back toward me! 





It was evident—he had left the dining-room by 
the back door, gone round the garden, and there 
he was. What was to be done? I had no in- 
tention of letting dim know where I was going— 
nor that I was going any where. But I smiled 
a summery smile under the shadow of my Pa- 
nama, and went down the steps to him. 
“Where are you going, Captain?” I asked. 
I knew—-down to the shop, of course—he said 
80. 
“Where are you going, Charley ?” he asked. 
I replied, diplomatically, that I was disposed 
for a stroll “this way,” and my hand indicated 
a western prospect ranging from Lover’s Leap 


to Saugus. 

“Well,” said the Captain, changing his mind, 
“s’posin’ we do,” 

And he stepped off so suddenly in my direc- 
tion that I had nothing to do but follow him. 
I was out-generaled! A cloud sailed over the 
summer of my smile beneath the Papama. I 
thought of Sinbad with the Old Man of the Sea 
on his despairing back. It was the symbol of 
my condition! However, I submitted with a 
semi-civilized grace to what I really felt was a 
dispensation, for I wanted to be off on my own 
private excursion. I submitted; I mean by that 
phrase, that, as we walked up the rustic street 
with its pleasant houses and gardens—the Cap- 
tain meanwhile chatting in his cheery, affec- 
tionate way—I, with some qualms of conscience 
very much to my credit, was plotting ways and 
means for a retrieval of my discomfited attempt 
at a solitary exit. In this manner we reached the 
Salem road, and saw, northeasterly, old High 
Rock far up and away in the hazy air, with the 
little pagoda set like a wisdom-cap on the top 
of his bald head. It was the dawn of a new 
inspiration. “Tl land the Captain at his own 
shop-door, and then for Swampscot!” was my 
idea. So down a side street I turned him. 

“Now then, Charley, what tack is this ’ere 
you're on?” curiously surmised the Captain; 
for if we originally intended to reach the shoe- 
manufactory, we certainly had been going out 
of our way. 

“Captain,” I answered, with a very grave 
face, “didn’t you tell me you were going down 
to the shop ?—and isn’t this the nearest way ?” 

“Sless my soul!” ejaculated the Captain, 
“and so I did, I did tell yo’ so, but I didn’t 
eale’late workin’ sech a Tom Cox’s traverse on 
yo’, Charley, my boy, though it looks mighty 
like it. I own I was a leadin’ yo’ wrong; but 
I didn’t guess yo’ meant to steer for the shop, 
when yo’ p’inted thereaway yonder; an’ I forgot 
to think yo’ might easy miss the course, seein’ 
that it’s three months sence yo’ were here, and 
it’s not likely yo’ would have an eye for out-of- 
town bearings. All right; we're straight now.” 

This was rich! Here was the Captain labor- 
ing under the delusion that I did not know the 
way to his shop. Don’t I, Captain? I'll show 
you where brogans are made, my fine man, and 
you'll supervise the making! Once there, you're 
anchored, and I'll slip my own moorings for an- 
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other bight of the stream. No eye for out-of- 
town bearings ?—Haven’t I though? We'll see. 

We reached the main street, with its long 
green common reaching down, between a double 
fringe of white houses, gardens, and fresh trees, 
to Lynn Centre. The ocean seen by glimpses 
trom the eastern streets was level sapphire, fleck- 
ed with dancing and dazzling gleams. 

“That ’ere sea looks bright aid blue to-day, 
Charley,” remarked the Captain, with a sad 
gravity in his mellow voice, “but it’s got a hun- 
gry maw. What's the chance a ship and crew 'd 
tind down this ere coast in the November gales? 
Ask Captain Bugbee! He knows. That's the 
water kin bile right smart in cold weather, and 
cook your duff for yo’. Cape Horn arn’t a suck- 
umstance. “wont compare for stress of foul 
weather. I’ve weathered the Horn many ’s the 
time, and know. Captain Bugbee ‘d tell yo’ 
there’s no danger there worth mention, if yo’ 
don’t manage ship like a cook’s mate; but here 
you've got to look sharp for your soul. Ah! 
they’re dreadful gales, and that’s a fact.” 

And the Captain sighed, and lapsed into a 
kind of anxious reverie. I had an intuition that 
he was thinking of his son—Frank Martin, a 
fine lad who had gone to sea some three years 
before, and was now, if rumor said rightly, on 
his homeward way. It seemed to me, as I 
watched the pensive sadness that brooded upon 
his brown visage, that the great, tender heart 
was yearning for the boy. So I remarked 
quietly, 

“When do you expect him home, Captain ?” 

“Well, we’ve ben a looking for him this—” 
He stopped short—jerked up the rim of his 
straw hat from his forehead, and fixed his blue 
eyes upon me with a solemn stare. 

“How'd yo’ guess I was mindful of Frank, 
Charley? Answer up, yo’ witch!” 

“Captain—I saw it in your eye,” I believe 
was my explanation. 

“Um-m—well, it’s not onlikely. You're cute, 
Charley: in my eye it was, maybe—mind like- 
wise. Well, Frank ought to be home’ard bound 
about now. Charles, I feel dre’fful oneasy ’bout 
him, times—I do.” 

“* He will come home safely, Captain,” I sug- 
gested; “never fear that.” 

“ Ah, well; yes. The middle sea’s safe as 
the harbor, for the Lord’s over all. But my 
mind frbodes somethin’, and I feel onrestful 
like, times. Now I know some folks say it’s all 
stuff and nonsense, though the Bible’s full of it, 
but—d’ye ever trust dreams, Charley ?—that’s 
the questicn.” 

“No, I don’t, Captain: why ?” 

’t?—Sho! Now, I'll tell yo’ the reason 
why. Tother night I dreamed I saw Frank 
aboard ship. Ship bowlin’ along in a runnin’ 
sea. Right afore my eyes the youngster scuds 
up the rattlins, and perches h’self clean out on 
the tip end of the main-yard. There he sot.” 


Hark yo’, Charles, and don’t call 


me an owl.” And the Captain laid the big fore- 
finger of his right hand in the big palm of his 
left, in a demonstrative sort of a way, and lower- 
ed his voice to a hushed bass—** When I was in 
the fo’castle of the Nancy—off Madagascar—I 
dreamed that of a shipmet—a great lubberly 
Manxman. Next day that chap was a man 
overboard, and afore we could pick him up, the 
sharks had him. Fact! they did. Hark yo’ 
agin. When I was first mate of the John Dar- 
vil, mérchantm’n, in the Bay of Biscay, Idream- 
ed that dream. I saw a man perched up there, 
but I eouldn’t make’m out—though I knew he 
was one of our crew. Next day a white squall 
struck us, and blew that m’nsail clean out of the 
bolt-ropes, and down come the yard, and hit a 
New York fellow, named Jervis, on the bead, 
and knocked the life out of him! I never hed 
that dream butsomethin’ happened—anever! Last 
time but one, I was Cap’n of the Ann Arbor— 
brig with produce and lumber from Bangor. 
That time it was m’se/f that sot up there on the 
m’nyard. Sure enough—” 

“ Hold on, Cay tain,” I interrupted, “did you 
say it was yourse/f you dreamed sat up there on 
the yard? How is that? You are not dead, 
you know—at least you lok as if you were 
alive.” 

“Ah, well,” replied the Captain, smiling 
grimly, “‘I was comin’ to that. Off the Isle 
of Shoals, the Ann Arbor went ashore in a 
tremenjous gale, and stove to flinders on the 
rocks of White Island. We all made out to 
git clear with our souls in our buddies that 
time; but, I tell you, ‘twas a close chance. 
Besides, the eventooal consekences of that wrack 
to me, might be counted in.” 

“Captain,” I said, not noticing his last sen- 
tence, “you got clear in spite of the dream; so 
will Frank. Don’t be anxious; don’t borrow 
trouble.” 

“Ah, wéll,” replied the Captain, musing 
aloud with a sad face, “he’s in the hands of the 
Lord, and that’s my anchor. Eighteen years, 
come next October—and it’s little short of your 
own age, Charles. In the hands of the Lord— 
that’s a best bower. But anxiety’s human and 
nateral.” 

What could I say? I was touched with his 
solicitude for Frank, and tried to mould a 
speech that would show him my sympathy. 
While I meditated to this effect, my good inten- 
tions were suddenly ended by a question— 

“Now, Charley, what yo’ goin’ to do with 
yourself this afternoon ?” 

How my heart jumped! Shall I tell him? 
Feeling carried the day. I threw disguise to 
the winds. 

“Captain, I am going over to Swampscot.” 
His face paled a little beneath its swarthy 
brown. 

“I am going to visit Gervayse Phillips. 
Captain, don’t you want me to go?” 

A flush came to the brown visage, and his 

eye sparkled. He answered quickly, 





 eGteume kan He’s your friend, Charley, 
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and its nateral you'd want to see him. Do yo’ 
know old man Phillips ?” 

“Not much; I have met him several times.” 

“Tt’s all right, Charles. I’ve no dislike to 
young Vayse; he’s a fine fellow, but his father 
—oh! his father’s ayvillain—a cold, hard, proud, 
mean villain! There, God forgive me. I 
didn’t mean to say it; it’s not talk fit for a 
Christian man, but I can’t help it.” 

“Oh, Captain Martin, don’t speak so. Don’t 
let your antipathy for the father prejudice the 
son in your eyes. Now hear—” 

“ Entipathy P've nun—leastways for Vayse,” 
he broke in with nervous energy; “but look 
here, Charles—I see through yo’, and I don’t 
dislike yo’ fort. It’s nateral for yo’ to be 
spokesman for your friend. But hark yo’, no 
son of that family shall ever be husband to my 
darter, and if my word’s law, May Martin shall 
be took to her grave afore she treads up the 
church-aisle with Gervayse Phillips. It’s said 
and done. Charles, he’s your friend—tell him 
that. I don’t dislike him, and my sperit’s sorely 
grieved for May; but it’s fixed, and there’s the 
end on’: n" 

His face glowed, and his firm lip trembled, 
but there was grief in his passion. I could not 
account for this strong aversion to the elder 
Phillips. I had been long aware of it, and I 
knew it lay at the base of his opposition to the 
intimacy between May and Gervayse, but I had 
never been able to discover its motive. I was 
determined to discover it now. 

“Captain,” said I, “will you tell me why 
you entertain so bad an opinion of Mr. Phillips ? 
Did he ever injure you—or what is his fault ?” 

He hesitated. He had grown very pale, and 
& great struggle worked beneath his fine, rude 
features. His lip quivered as he spoke. 

“Charles, why do yo’ ask me? I didn’t 
mean ever to speak of this. sage father 
knows all about it. Did he ne¥er tell yo’? 
He didn’t; well, I will. Here’s the shop— 
come in.” 

We had reached the manufactory, and now 
entered the neat counting-room, which was par- 
titioned off from the ample space in which the 
workmen plied their trade. There was no one 
in the counting-room but ourselves, and we sat 
down. I was sow in no hurry to be off; I 
wanted to hear the Captain’s relation. Besides, 
it was only a few minutes past one o’clock, and 
the long summer afternoon was before me. My 
heart fluttered under my’gay vest like a bird in 
the hand, as the Captain sat wiping away a 
light perspiration from his forehead, and smooth- 
ing his iron-gray hair in silence. A great elm 
tree stood near the open window, and all its 
pendent leaves were trembling in the still sum- 
mer air, and listening. The confused tapping 
and clicking of the workmen’s tools in the outer 
room, seemed faint and far away. I fanned 
myself with my Panama until I began to grow 
warm, and then desisted. 

“ It’s a long story, Charley,” he began at last, 
“but I'll make it a short one. Listen, boy. 





Fifteen year ago, I was skipper of the brig Ann 
Arbor. That’s the vess’l I told yo’ was wracked 
off the Isles of Shoals—d’yo’ remember ? 


“Yes, Captain; the lumberman you spoke 


of. 

“The same. Brig with produce and timber 
from Bangor to Boston. The owner of that 
craft and cargo was Squire Phillips. Yes, sir; 
Squire Phillips was the owner—that was one 
of his ventures, and I was Cap'n of the brig. 
Mark yo’, Charles, Squire Phillips was a rich 
merchant even then; he was wuth full twenty 
thousand dollars—he’s taxed for seventy thou- 
sand now. J was nothin’ but a poor seaman, 
servin’ his interest, and keepin’ my family above 
water with my pay. Frank and May were two 
and five year old babies. Young Turly wasn’t 
born. One afore that time, and one sence, of 
our children, we laid down sorrowful in Lynn 
churchyard. Hard times were they, and m’urn- 
ful with us, but they’re gone. Squire Phillips 
did all he could to make ’em harder. 

“Tl tell yo’ how. ‘That vess’l, in as mad a 
gale as ever blew, lost her fo’mast and tiller, and 
was thrown up on the rocks of White Island, 
where she lay with her hull beatin’ the stones, 
and the awful surge breakin’ over us. There 
was a light-house, yo’ know, on that island, and 
fearful it was in the howlin’ gale and the black 
night to lie right under the dim light of the 
beacon—jest bright enough to show us our per- 
ilous state—and the brig goin’ to pieces, and we 
grappled to the riggin’, But that saved us, en- 
nyhow. A mighty sea lifted us a rod from 
there, and sendin’ the craft inland, down she 
came smash, with her hull jammed into the 
rocks. That wave had sent her on to the edge 
of a kind of cove, and druv her up a leetle un- 
der the lee of a cliff, so that she didn’t feel the 
swell so much, though the surge poured over the 
rocks onto her in torrents every minute. Now 
right under the p’int, about twenty yard from 
us, was a narrow ledge runnin’ out from the 
landin’. The beacon showed it, all mad with 
foam and spray. It was our only chance, but 
we never could hev reached it; for if we trusted 
ourselves overboard in that crazy sea, we should 
hev ben dashed to death on the rocks, or swep’ 
off by the undertow. That’s what we thought. 
But one of us did try it. _He was a nigger 
fellow, and did the cookin’-—a mighty pow 
erful-inilt man, and brave. Lord! how the 
feller jumped down deep into my heart! He 
actilly went overboard on the resk, and though 
he was gashed some, he did reach that ledge. 
He wedged h’self into a split of the rock to keep 
from bein’ swep’ away—for the water broke over 
there from the p’int under our lee to wind’ard, 
at times clean coverin’ him—and we made out 
to get him a rope at last. We saw him try to 
make his end of the line fast to the crags, but 
he couldn’t do it; and at last that fellow wound 
it round and round his buddy, and braced him- 
self. He was a brave nigger, and we owed him 
our lives. Hesung out to haul taut on the rope, 
and lash ourselves to it one by one. That we 
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did, and us aboard keepin’ the line as taut as 
possible—so that the fellow slung to it shouldn’t 
be split to nothin’ on the rocks—the nigger haul- 
ed us in, we payin’ out the line gradual, and 
keepin’ her taut. Jest as soon as a man gained 
the ledge, he unslung himself from the rope, 
and watchin’ his chance, when the undertow 
swep’ the reef bare, he st uggied in upon the 
beach. In that way the whole crew, seven in 
number, were got ashore, bruised bad, but none 
lost. I was the last to leave the brig; and 
havin’ no one to keep the line taut, I was hauled 
in loose, and got bruised considerable on the 
rocks. But we were all saved, and got shelter- 
ed in the light-house, and doctored up by the 
keeper. 

“Next day the wind hed hauled off to the 
south’ard, and the storm hed broke. We went, 
some of us, down on the beach. A strong off- 
shore breeze had flattened the ocean pretty 
smooth. But no sign of that brig, or a bit of 
her cargo, could we see. She had gone to pieces 
in the night, and we never found enny thing be- 
longin’ to her but the anchor, which was lyin’ 
among the breakers, atween rocks. Nothin’ 
was saved but the brig’s papers: I hed brought 
em ashore in my bosom. She was about half 
insured. 

“Well, we got up to Boston at last, and the 
first thing I did was to call on Squire Phillips. 
He was very kind; didn’t seem much grieved 
for the loss. He knew I hed done my duty like 
a@ seaman and a man, and he said so. He men- 
tioned that he was so trustful of me, that an- 
other vess’] would be placed under my charge 
in two or three weeks—a coaster. I made up 
my mind to take the skipper’s berth offered me, 
and told him. Iwas mighty stiff and sore with 
my bruises on White Island rocks. I come down 
here to Lynn, and Mrs. Martin was rej’iced 
greatly at my safety. She was stayin’ with her 
mother then and the two babes. And there and 
then she persuaded me to quit seafarin’ for rea- 
son of the danger, and to begin in this business. 
It wasn’t hard pleadin’, for I felt sick of the sea 
jest then, and promised easy. Besides, I knew 
somethin’ about shoe-makin’, and more about 
shoe-dealin’, and thought I should make out. 
Well, it needed some capital for a start, and I 
made my calculations on what was owin’ me 
from Mr. Phillips. I'd ben Cap’n for him sev- 
eral years, and hed let my account run up pretty 
much with him—only drawin’ jest what my wife 
wanted for her use—and there was quite a bal- 
ance in my favor. I caleulated on that. SoI 
looked up a shop; I got a month’s credit for my 
stock, kit of tools, and so on, and made ready 
ginerally. Then I went up to Boston, and saw 
Squire Phillips. 

“Tt was one morning, and he was alone in the 
counting-room. I told him I'd concluded to 
give up seafarin’, and mentioned my intentions 
in regard to the shoe-trade. He seemed a lee- 
tle disapp’inted at first, and said he was sorry 
my interests were to deprive him of a good 
Cap’n, who had been always so prompt and sure 


for him. But he wished me all manner of suc- 
cess in my new occupation, and said he'd be 
be glad to do enny thing for me if I wanted it. 
Well, at last I spoke about a settlement, and he 
jumped up, and said he was ready, and at my 
service. His books told how the account stood 
in a few minutes. There was a clear balance 
in my favor of twelve hundred dollars. Squire 
Phillips looked a-kinder thoughtful as I made 
out my bill for that amount, and resated it. 
‘Captain Martin,’ says he, ‘I owe you a larger 
sum than I expected. Now I'm a leetle pressed 
for money just at present, and if yo’ can without 
inconvenience let this stand for a couple of 
weeks, you'll oblige me. But if you want the 
money now, I'll give yo’ a check at once. Only 
say the word.’ Id hev done enny thing to 
oblige him; he’d always treated me well, and I 
told him so, and let the debt stand. Amen! 
God forgive him !” 

The Captain paused, and wiped his damp fore- 
head. There was that in his voice and in his 
face that made my heart throb thick and fast. 
I felt timid under the mild and sad look of his 
eyes, and looked away to the street. The pend- 
ant leaves of the elm still seemed to listen, and 
then, as a light wind swept through the tree, 
they were a mass of agitations, and tremblings, 
and low sighs, and murmuring voices, over the 
divination of a secret and a shame. 

“Charles, that man has prospered in this 
world. He’s got wealth and worldly goods; but 
there’s a sin at his heart, and he wunt be a 
thrivin’ man when he comes afore his God. 
Listen, boy: I was a poor man then, toilin’ for 
my wife and babes, and that money was hard to 
lose. But it isn’t that I consider now—it’s the 
baseness and fraud. It’s the mean act that 
moves me. I felt it then like madness; but 
that’s gone, and I’ve tried sence to forget and 
forgive, like a Christian man; but I can’t forget 
it! I came back to Lynn with a trustful sperit, 
and commenced business. At the very outset I 
was prosp’rous; I got a good connection for my 
trade, and all promised fair. I told yo’ that I hed 
my stock, kit of tools, and so forth, on a month’s 
credit. I couldn’t git more at first, for I wasn’t 
known, and I trusted sure on my wages to meet 
that bill. Three week went by, and in another 
my creditor—he’s a man of this town, and a close 
man, but honorable—he’d be after his lawful 
due. Well, I went up to Boston town, and saw 
Squire Phillips. He was very smooth and kind, 
and asked after my business; and I told him jest 
how matters stood, and mentioned that I hed 
come, agreeable to request, after my money. I 
didn’t know what made him look so puzzled, and 
I thought he’d not understood me; so I told him 
over. The blood in my buddy chilled cold in 
me when he said, ‘Hev you another demand 
against me, Captain Martin?’ I thought he was 
jokin’ at first, but he looked so proud and cold 
that I knew better in a minute. ‘Mr. Phillips, 
I said, ‘I never hed but one, and that ain’t can- 
celed. Yo’ don’t mean to say you're not owin’ 
me twelve hundred dollars?’ He looked at me 
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with his proud, stern face for a long minute, and 
then he said slowly, ‘ Captain Martin, I want you 
to understand that I never pay the same bill 
twice. ‘What do yo’ mana, Sie? I said, n a 
fury, for I saw the villainy. ‘What do you 
mean?’ thunders he: ‘do you mean to deny 
your own resate, man?’ And he jumped up to 
the desk, and took out a paper, and held it be- 
fore my eyes. I saw itall! Id put my head 
in the noose. I told yo’, Charles, that the first 
day I called on him, three weeks before, I’d made 
aut my bill, and signed it in full for all demands 
to date, thinkin’ that I was to get the money 
then. And that resate I'd left on his desk, and 
forgotten! Never remembered aught about it 
till then! There it was, in his hands. Nota 
witness—not a grain of evidence—to help me to 
myright! Says he, ‘If this resate is not enough, 
I can prove that I sent a check to the bank with 
your name on it for this amount, on the very 
day you were here, and drew the money. Do 
yo’ recollect the circumstance?’ says he to a 
clerk. The young man said yes, No doubt he’d 
carried the check, and got it cashed, but the sum 
had went into Mr. Phillips’s pocket. ‘The check 
is in the bank,’ says he, ‘and kin be produced if 
necessary: here’s my voucher that the money 
was paid you,’ holdin’ up the resate, I was a 
ruined man! 

“ Charles, the feelin’ that my claim was under 
that man's foot—the thought that wife, and chil- 
dren, and business were beggared and bankrupt, 
if he chose—made me meek. I humbled myself 
to that proud swindler. I told him of my state. 
I told him that my business—the bread for my 
family—depended on that money. I begged it 
of him! He heard me for atime. Tl credit 
him for not makin’ me doubtful that somethin’ 
of the feelin’ that makes every human man—the 
wust and the best—own up to the hand of the 
Lord that made him—was in dim; for by the 
twitchin’ of his face, and his changin’ color, I 
saw that his conscience was grapplin’ with his 
lie and fraud. Then, at last, it ended; and he 
told me to leave the office! The cuss that was 
in my heart never came to my lips, and I went 
and left him. 

“ Fifteen year have passed sence then. Often 
have I met him, and I see him ’times now. And 
when I pass him, silent, I see shame and trouble 
in the proud face where I saw aforetime upright- 
ness and honor; and I know there’s a sin at his 
heart, and a worm that'll never die! And now 
his son—a fine, brave boy, with a face that makes 
me m’urn in secret for the likeness to his fa- 
ther’s afore he wronged me, and m’urnful for 
the world’s sin that may change it—he comes 
a-courtin’ my May; and he don’t know—for his 
father ‘ll keep his own counsel on that matter 
from his boy—he don’t know why I tell him he 
can’t have my consent to his marryin’ my gal. 
T’'ve seen him lookin’ troubled when he saw by 
my face my heart was kindly to him, and I 
knew he was tryin’ to think out the riddle, and 
couldn’t. And May, too—she’s pale ; and my 
gal’s happiness is dear to me. Don’t I know 


he’d make her a good husband, manly and true, 
with great store of the world’s goods for liouse 
and home—don’t I know it? And May's not 
poor; for her father’s independent, spite of all; 

and her mother goes in favor of the match, in 
her love for the child, and her forgiveness for 
what’s past; but I can’t forget the injury done 
against me by that man, and I'll never bring a 
cuss upon my child by consentin’ that the unre- 
repented sin of that father, visited on his son, 

shall be shared by her and the babes unborn 
who'll call her mother. I’m sot against it. It’s 
my dooty. The wust wrong Squire Phillips 
could do me he did, and I never harmed him; 

and he knew ’twould be my mortal hurt and 
ruin. I can’t look with favor on his son for the 
memory. Charles, yo’ can’t blame me.” 

“No, no,” I said, with my heart swelling, and 
dimness blotting out the sight from my eyes, 
“I can not blame you. It was base—it was 
unmanly. He was a rich man, and he spoiled 
the feeble fortunes of the poor, The father of 
my friend! O Captain, I never thought Mr. 
Phillips capable of an act like this! No honor 
—no reparation. It was base. No, no; I un- 
derstand your feeling, and I must respect it. I 
am sorry for Vayse and for May, but I can not 
blame you.” 

My voice failed me, and I choked down a 
sob that rose from my heart. How sti!l the 
room was—how dim the sound of the workmen’s 
tools without—how the green leaves trembled 
on the tree. 

Look up, boy, and don’t yo’ grieve. You're 
a true friend, and Gervayse Phillips ought to be 
proud of you. Glad would I be to sink the reef 
on which these young hearts are wrackin’, for I 
mind the time when I was young. I can’t! It’s 
a wide, sharp, solid ledge of wrong. Ive seen 
sorrow and trouble; but this is wild, and wust 
of all, and I shall bear it heavy on my sperit till 
I go down to the low moorings in Lynn church- 
yard, and anchor close by my dead babes, I 
can’t but think of that man’s wrong, and its 
ruin to the love of his own boy!” 

A long silence followed. I could not but feel 
that in his opposition to the union of his daugh- 
ter with my friend, if there was not a particle 
of logic, there was all the reason in the world. 
I felt too that their love was without hope or 
promise—the fruitless blossom was to wither on 
the tree. 

“ Captain,” I said at length, anxious to divert 
my mind from the thought, “you told me that 
when Phillips defrauded you, your property in 
trade was at the mercy of your creditor. Did 
you lose it? Of course you did, I suppose.” 

A sudden flush blazed out on his sun-browned 
face; a glisten in his blue eyes. His lip trem- 
bled once, and then was firm again under the 
dilating nostril, and still, in the strange stir of 
his features. And when he spoke, a blind, 
agonized feeling in my bosom rose up, and 
groped toward his meaning at the gathering 
thrill that quivered in his hoarse and earnest 





voice. 
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“Charles, shall I mention what befell? List- 
en. I waited patiently for the day of my ruin. 
I could in no fashion make up that sum. I 
waited, and on the day afore that bill came due, 
when I must go and say I couldn’t meet it—I 
found a friend. In the street I met him, and 
I hadn’t seen him for long, though we’d ben 
boys together. .And he met me so cordial, that 
my heart warmed in my despair. So when he 
asked me why I looked so down-hearted, a 
feelin’ came that made me tell him all, though 
I never counted on his bein’ able or willin’ to 
help me. I never told that story out of my 
family to aught but him and you; and I told 
him then. And that good man saved me! 
Prompt was he; and he said it mus’n’t be so, 
and that he’d lend me the money, and, if need 
be, twice the money; and he sot me up straight. 
He did; and I’ve never forgot it!” 

A cloud had darkened my brain—a sudden 
light burst through it. I divined the spirit in 
his eyes—the emotion on his face—the mean- 
ing that kindled in his words, and shot through 
the electric currents of my frame with an in- 
spiration, and a triumph, and a pride. I rose 
to my feet. 

“it was—” 

I stopped. He had risen with me, and his 
hands were on my head. A great change work- 
ed in his large features, and the glisten in his 
eyes went out in brimming tears. 


“ God bless yo’, boy. There’s truth and honor 
in your bright eyes and your honest forehead. 
It’s his blood that’s warm in your face, and his 
soul’s in you. Ay, Charles, it was him that res- 


cued me. It was your own father.” 

Over that revelation long minutes passed 
away. ‘The tears dried from my eyes. I was 
filled with a calm sense of satisfaction, but my 
heart was too full tospeak. I sat and watched 
the waving of the tree, which now swayed mu- 
sically in the west wind of the afternoon. I re- 
member that a spotted butterfly fluttered down 
upon a twig near the window, and poised atilt 
upon its balancing, slowly moving its gorgeous 
wings, like the brilliant spirit of the summer. 
And then, when it flitted away into the sunshine, 
a bright blue-bird swooped suddenly from the 
air, and, resting in the green agitation of the 
branches, warbled out a clear brief trill that was 
hope and happiness to hear, and flew away. 

“Captain, I will go,” Isaid. ‘We have talk- 
ed long enough, and I want to think of what you 
have told me, and settle my mind.” 

“Yes, Charley,” said the Captain cheerily, 
“it’s nigh on to two o'clock ; I feel yo’ had bet- 
ter leave me, for ’'m thoughtful in sperit with 
these recollections. But, now—not a word to 
your friend about what’s ben said—not a word 
to Vayse !” 

“ Not a word, Captain,” I replied; “I will not 
speak of it. Good-by, Captain.” 

“ Farewell, Charley; come home to tea.” 

On the steps I saw, rolling along towerd the 
shop, the great Bugbee. Straw hat pushed 
back, neckerchief untied, monkey-jacket all fly- 





ing. Bugbee was in a tropical heat. There 
was a red mark from the hard rim of his hat on 
his swarthy forehead; his face was wet with 
perspiration ; he was holy-stoning it with his 
rough sleeve. 

“Hullo!” he said, with a hoarse, subdued 
your, “Taint sot. Ain’t it, though? J’m 
briled. Back’s hot’s a roast hog, and the hide’s 
cracklin’. I’m done—eat me!” 

“Cap'n Bugbee,” I ventured, “why in the 
world don’t you put on a thin coat ?” 

He careened, and rolled off with a growl: 
“Thin coat! Hoo! Thin coat be———” Nob 
matter what he said about the thin coat. 

Il. 

Off I went. Gervayse Phillips’s house was 
out behind the town of Swampscot, which, as 
every body knows, lies northeast of Lynn. I 
went that way, musing on all I had heard, and 
was just going by old High Rock, lost in a 
trance ‘of reverie, when two firm hands were 
laid upon my shoulders, and, from a proud and 
noble face, with a flush of pleasure lighting up 
the golden brown of its healthy tan, two large 
hazel eyes, with real star-fire in their liquid 
shadows, looked straight into mine. My heart 
leaped up to greet him. 

“OQ Vayse! I was just going over to your 
house,” I shouted, with his strong grasp in my 
ardent hand. 

“And I was going after you,” said Gervayse 
Phillips. “Father saw you in the cars from 
Boston yesterday afternoon (though you did not 
see him), and as you did not come over to me 
this forenoon, I made up my mind that you 
were, as usual, at Captain Martin’s, and came 
over to you. A special Fate directed my route, 
for here you are.” 

“ And right glad I am to see you,” was my 
impulsive retort. ‘ You are as strong as ever, 
I feel,” for his grasp had hurt my hand. “Now 
then, whose horse and carriage is that? Yours, 
I think. And what cloud did you drop out of ?” 

“ My dear Charley, there is not a cloud in 
the sky, therefore it is fair to presume I drove 
soberly on the road. It is strange you did not 
see me; but I noticed that you were blind with 
meditation. Come, what were you thinking of ?” 

“You, of course. Love is always blind,” I 
said, with a gay laugh. 

“Really !” he replied with his grave smile; 
“And is love deaf too? for you might have 
heard the carriage wheels, at all events. If 
love had been blind on both sides, you might be 
marching over to Swampscot on a vain look-out, 
and I driving over to West Lynn—” 

“ Without this,” I interrupted, handing him 
May’s white rosebud from my button-hole. 

“Ah! for me?” he said slowly, his face 
changing to a dusky pallor, from which the 
beautiful eyes glinted their starry lustre’; “dv 
you know the language of flowers? This, for 
instance, means—Hopeless Love.” He held the 
rose to his fine, thin nostrils; but I am sure, if 
I had not looked at him, he would have pressed 
it to his lips. 
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“Yes,” said I, “ hopeless love.” 

The illuminating flush had died away. He 
was very pale. I hardly noticed then that, dur- 
ing the three months which had elapsed since 
IT had last seen him, a quiet sadness had stolen 
into his face, and a more pensive tone into the 
clear, grave music of his voice. I only noticed 
the same inexpressible delicacy and nobility of 
face and figure which had so often charmed me. 
The proud and graceful demeanor of the head, 
with its chivalrous fall of dark waving hair—the 
dark brilliant eyes, under the calm arch of their 
black brows, giving light and soul to the sun- 
tinted, august features—the broad, full chest— 
the piled muscle of arm and thigh, and the 
whole lithe, elegant outline of the elastic frame, 
unconcealed by its close-fitting garments, made 
up an image from the days of the cavaliers. It 
seemed to me then the perfect ideal of manly 
beauty. It was the dream of gallant Richard 
Lovelace, with the graver grace of Philip Sid- 
ney, realized in the New England sunlight, be- 
neath the Puritan shadow of old High Rock. 
So fabled the imagination. Yet, as the memory 
of what the Captain had told me a little while 
before glided into my mind, and the silent sor- 
row of the face slowly revealed itself to me, I 
hooded the eyes of vision, and remembered that 
this was Gervayse Phillips, with the white rose- 
bud in his fingers, and the truth of which it was 
the symbol, cold and silent in his heart. And 
I, with my counsel, was to aid Time, and med- 
icine that hopeless love to its cure—renuncia- 
tion and forgetfulness. 

So we entered the carriage and drove over to 
his father’s house, behind Swampscot. Behind 
Swampscot meant a mile back from that town. 
His father’s house meant, on the outside, a fine 
square wooden mansion, gabled and ornament- 
ed, standing near a carriage-road that ran past 
thick green pine-woods, with an everlasting mur- 
mur and a song in their Gothic branches. It 
meant stables and barns, with horses and cows, 
and fowls of all descriptions, from the arrogant 
turkey-gobbler to the stilted Shanghai hen; and 
an ample range of farm, and orchard, and mead- 
ow-land, girdling its precincts. On the inside, 
it meant all that is elegant and tasteful in the 
way of rich furniture, pictures, and delicate per- 
fume pervading its cloistered air. Perhaps it 
included the gentle, quiet lady that came for- 
ward to welcome me, whom I saluted as Mrs. 
Phillips; and the fair young girl, the daughter, 
Clara—so beautiful and saintly—who gave me 
her small white hand, with a thrill in it that 
stole quietly to my heart, and smiled a greeting 
from the mystical deeps of her brown eyes. 

Now, I am not going to be minute. I should 
like to present you a finished and carefully 
tinted picture, instead of this uncolored sketch, 
whose scenes and figures are only traced in out- 
line, and no more. These outlines you must fill 
up for yourselves. When I say that I passed a 


house in the garden, advising him earnestly to 





renounce his passion for May Martin. He an- 
swered with his usual eloquence ; but every thing 
he said was an evasion of my counsel, and an 
effort to lead me into some disclosure of the 
reason for Captain Martin's opposition to his 
suit. He knew well that I could tell him, but 
I was on iny guard, and he learned nothing. I 
felt that it was better for him to remain in igno- 
rance. But I told him there was earnest truth 
in May’s rosebud, and that Captain Martin was 
as inflexible as granite; urging him to be wise, 
and let the love of hope pass silently into the 
love of memory. It pained me deeply to say 
this, but I said it. 

His last answer was a mystic smile that stole 
slowly over his face, and passed away in a som- 
bre cloud of dark reverie, which overcast his 
calm white forehead, and dimmed the brilliance 
of his shadowy eyes. My own reflections took 
a deeper color, as I saw the tall figure of Mr. 
Phillips, black and silent—the head bent upon 
the chest—walk slowly up the ‘sun-lit avenue 
with his hands behind him, and his long shadow 
going before. He entered tne house without 
seeing us. § I mused, that that man 
can know of his son’s love for the child of one 
whom he has so deeply wronged, and yet never 
discountenance it! Or is it cold wisdom on his 
part, and does he know that the matter will 
eure itself without his interference? A few 
minutes after we went into the mansion. 

Mr. Phillips was reclining on an ottoman. I 
had made up my mind that I could not now 
meet him without aversion. But he rose, and 
gave me his hand with so much of the irresisti- 
ble magnetism of the gentleman in his demeanor 
—so mild a smile upon his proud, sallow coun- 
tenance—that I could not, for my soul, help 
respecting him. Though I loathed the sin, I 
could not despise the sinner. He excused him- 
self for the position in my presence—he was 
weary and unwell, he said—and again lay down 
upon the couch. There was a secret pain in 
his thin, worn visage—for the welcoming smile 
had faded. I thought of Captain Martin’s words 
—“There’s a sin at his heart, and a worm that'll 
never die!” It was true. I pitied him. 

We had conversed but a few minutes, when 
Gervayse left us, remarking that he would re- 
turn soon. We were alone. I felt uneasy in 
the hush of the perfumed air. The white and 
crimson draperies of the windows drifted to and 
fro in the light wind. I saw his wife and daugh- 
ter walking in the garden under the sun-flecked 
shadow of the trees. The pale and saintly face 
of Clara was turned toward the window. I 
knew that she could not see me, but it seemed 
as if she Jooked at me like a warning spirit. I 
turned my head uwway, and met the sad and 
brooding gaze of ‘1is dark eyes. He dropped 
them when I looked at him, and spoke in his 
calm, distinct voice: 

“Mr. Seymour,” said he, “you are stopping 
at Captain Martin’s house, I believe ?” 

I rejoiced that he did not look at me when 
he said this, for a burning flush shot up on my 
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forehead ; but I answered, “ Yes.” A long pause 
ensued. 

“Gervayse tells me,” he resumed, “that his 
suit does not advance with Captain Martin’s 
daughter. You look startled. Gervayse con- 
fides his troubles to me always. This matter 
is no secret.” 

“Mr. Phillips,” I said, “you surprise me. I 
know that Gervayse has told you of his feelings 
toward Miss Martin. Do you countenance this 
affair ?” 

“Why not ?” he replied, fixing his melancholy 
eyes on my face—“ why not? You do not an- 
swer. I love my son. I think him best com- 
petent to choose his own wife. I will never 
interpose my parental authority between the 
loves of these young people.” 

. “Well, Sir,” I said, “I suppose you think that 
the matter does not require your interference.” 

This was a rash speech, and for a moment I 
regretted it. Mr. Phillips was silent. A per- 
verse audacity was the birth of that silence in 
my brain. 

“Yon do not intend that Gervayse shall enter 
into mercantile pursuits, Sir?” I remarked. 

“With my consent—no!” he answered. “You 
may think my tone in relation to what is held 
to be an honorable profession, somewhat fanat- 
ical. Well, you are a young man, Mr. Seymour, 
and I—am no longer young. God makes hu- 
man nature noble, but the foul fiend of Trade 
leads it into mean paths, thickly sown with pit- 
falls of temptation, and destroys it. No: Ger- 
vayse will probably be a physician—he must 
never be a merchant.” 

“ Surely, Sir,” said I, “you do not think that 
a merchant must of necessity be dishonest ?” 

He fixed his eyes on my face with a look 
that searched my soul. I schooled my features 
into an expression of stolid simplicity. 

“Mr. Seymour,” he remarked, “I did not 
mean, of course, to imply that. But if com- 
merce does not always break the mirror, its 
breath always stains it. The principles of the 
counting-house are cold and mean, at best. I 
have found them so, and I have no wish to 
train my son by them. I speak of things as I 
see them. Study the character of our New 
England ancestry! Then look at the life and 
character of our people to-day! We are now 
little better than a tribe of peddlers. What has 
wrought the change? The love of gain! It 
has absorbed every noble passion, and every 
generous instinct. We are energetic at nothing 
but making money. The blood of the Puritans 
has been sopped up from our veins with bank- 
notes, The heart of the nation has been crush- 
ed out with dollars. You think I am morbid? 
No: Iam sound. Professions at last become 
institutions in the life of every people. Art— 
Literature—Mechanics—do they not foster cer- 
tain tendencies common to every mind, until 
they become ruling passions, and vital forces in 
the man? The merchant's profession too, has 
become an institution. It nurtures greed— 
avarice! Do you know how many natures— 





upright, honorable, proud natures—have found- 
ered on those rocks of Trade ?” 

His face was calm when he said this, though 
the expression of remorseful pain had deepened 
on it like ashadow; but a strange, subdued pas- 
sion seem d to writhe and groan in the cold, 
still tones of his voice. 

“ Mr. Phillips”—I spoke now with a religious 
fervor mantling in my veins like liquid fire— 
“you are undoubtedly correct; but then, I have 
been taught to believe that no profession in life 
is without its temptations, and that the best of 
us are liable to fall. But I also feel that no 
nature indeed upright and honorable will be 
content with mere regret or remorse for its past 
sin, when it can practice the redeeming virtue— 
which includes reparation—REPENTANCE !” 

He rose from his recumbent posture and 
looked at me. His face was livid, but not with 
anger. The melancholy pain was woven with 
a frightful smile. I felt then that this was an 
erring, not a bad man. 

“Mr. Seymour,” said he at last, “they used 
to say of the sermons of an old English preacher, 
that there was a congregation at the end of every 
line, You too, I see, shape your sermons to the 
comprehension of your auditory. Well, Sir, at 
least you are frank and honest.” 

At this moment Gervayse entered the room, 
followed by Mrs. Phillips and Clara. Mr, Phil- 
lips resumed his former position on the otto- 
man. We all began to converse with vivacity, 
and he bore his part in the conversation with 
apparent ease. At last the slanting shafts of 
the sunlight warned me to depart. I rose to go. 
Mr. Phillips came forward and gave me his 
hand. There was nothing Lat kindness in the 
firm clasp. He said he should always be happy 
to see me at his house. They were going to 
Newport next week for the summer months; 
if my inclinations led me thither, he would be 
glad to see me there. So said Mrs. Phillips— 
so said the gentle Clara, Gervayse insisted on 
driving me to Lynn. Jim Blake the natty groom 
came up to the gate in a few minutes with the 
horse and carriage. While I lingered at the 
hall-door, speaking with Mrs. Phillips, and dy- 
ing my death under the sweet, brown eyes of 
Clara, Jim Blake aforesaid went through a 
course of dramatic posturing at the horse’s head. 
We relieved him at last, and drove away. Lit- 
tle was said on either side until we came to 
Lynn Centre. There I insisted on getting out 
and walking the rest of the way. Gervayse 
stopped the horse, and we both descended from 
the vehicle, and stood with clasped hands on 
the narrow path by the Common. 

“Charles,” said he, with his fine eyes stead- 
fastly fixed on mine, “what were you and fa- 
ther talking about this afternoon when I came 
in? You were pale, and he was dead-white.” 

“ Gervayse Phillips,” I answered, with an en- 
ergy that made him lift his calm eyebrows in 
wonder, “if you love me never urge that ques- 
tion! I can not answer it! My heart is full 
of grief for you. I am going back to Boston. 
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Resign all hope for May; she loves you, but it 
is all in vain.” 

His beautiful face colored to a fiery crimson, 
and his earnest eyes tried to search my mys- 
tery. Butno! Then he said that it was strange, 
and he took a little note from his breast-pocket, 
and asked me to give it to her. I took it. We 
clasped firm hands and parted. When I had 
gone a hundred paces, I turned with a swelling 
heart to look after him. He was standing in 
the same place. The elegant figure—the grace- 
ful head, with its locks drooping from under one 
of the most cavalierish of brown Panamas—all 
in all, it was a form worthy of a place with the 
fairest of our dream-pictures of the gallant ruf- 
flers of old days. He lifted his hat in token of 
adieu, and I saw him no more. 

Captain Martin’s yellow house, and garden, 
and full-foliaged trees were radiant in the glori- 
ous sunset when I stopped before the door. A 
great hull of dark cloud lay anchored on the 
edge of the horizon. The upper sky was full 
of crimson vapors like floating pennons. <A vast 
purple cloud, fringed with brilliant gold, rested 
between the streamers and the lowest mass, like 
a sail; and the sun descending, as I gazed, be- 
hind it, rained down his rays, like golden cords, 
into the moveless bulk below, and completed 
the splendid phantasma of the Ship of Sunset! 
As I looked, Captain Martin put his large hand 
on my shoulder from behind. 

“Ah, Captain! isn’t that beautiful?” said I. 

“Lovely, Charley. The sun’s settin’ up his 
shrouds and backstays. That’s what we called 
it at sea.” 

I admired the Captain’s phrase very much. 
It described the appearance admirably. By- 
and-by, I went around the house into the gar- 
den. Near a dwarf lilac-tree—one of many that 
freshly scented the air—with some of its flow- 
ers in her hand, stood May. With her slight, 
graceful figure—her fair tresses lightly bound, 
and touched with pale gold from the sunset— 
she looked like the spirit of the Lilac. Her 
white forehead was bent over the flowers in her 
hand, and she did not see me. 

“Come here, O Fair One with the Golden 
Locks,” said I; “‘come here and be lectured.” 

She came lightly, with an innocent smile in 
her violet eyes. 

“Now, Mr. Charley, what are you calling me 
names for?” 

“For fun, May-blossom. That was a nice er- 
rand you sent by me to-day. O, if I had known 
your flower-language, never a thorn of your 
white rosebud would I have planted in Ger- 
vayse’s bosom! But here is the answer;” and 
I gave her the note. 

The lightest tint of scarlet suffused her fair 
face as she put it in her bosom—the lightest 
shade of sadness succeeded. 

“Come, now; that’s good, I declare. You're 
not going to read that billet aloud to me then ?” 

“Hush, Charley; here’s Aunt Huldah.” Cap- 
tain Martin’s sister came from the back door 
into the garden. An old maid! It is the 





world’s flippant gibe. I think it is the flesh 
and the devil’s too. At any rate, I never had 
any patience or sympathy with it. Apart from 
the poetic reverence which I love to throw around 
the sacred image of virginal Age—apart from 
the Ideal, there is the homage due to the Fact. 
They are, as a class, the best women in this 
wicked world. Aunt Huldah was the gathered 
excellence of the species. 

“Good evening, Aunt Huldah,” said I—she 
was not my aunt, but I always called her so— 
“it is a beautiful evening.” 

“ Beautiful evenin’, Charley,” replied Aunt, 
with a benignant smile lighting her wrinkled 
face to the crimped border of her white mob. 
eap, “smells sweet as pennyr’yal out here.” 

Round the garden I went with Aunt Huldah, 
and learned the names of the flowers and herbs. 
May flitted off into the house to read her note. 
Down by the hen-coop the fowls recognized the 
mob-cap, and a yellow clucking hen, evidently 
schooled liberally on the subject of Hens’ Rights, 
acted as chief spokesman, and petitioned for 
corn. Aunt Huldah, like a wise legislator, took 
it by handfuls from her ample pocket, amidst 
general satisfaction, and threw it in. The yel- 
low hen croaked out “luck, luck,” as plainly as 
a hen could, when we went away. Slowly the 
last gold of sunset melted from the sky. Out 
of the east arose, large and yellow, and round- 
ing up in pearl and purple vapor, the early 
moon. Young Turly Martin came running out 
with the thin summons of his childish treble, 
and fifed us in to tea. 

The evening passed agreeably. May joined 
her pleasant voice to the music she touched 
from the piano, and Mrs. Martin’s tenor, and 
young Turly’s treble, flowed together in one 
harmony that made the songs, plaintive or gay. 
soften the heart like the dear hymns of child- 
hood. Not out of place either was the monoto- 
nous undertone of Cap’n Bugbee’s bass. It 
growled in finely. But Cap’n Bugbee’s mind 
was always throwing up old grievances, and he 
stopped the concert with one of his hoarse 
chucklings of inner mirth, and said “It allers 
riled him to think on’t.”. “ What’s now, Bug- 
bee?” questioned Captain Martin, smiling at 
the rough Cape Codder, who was surging about 
on the sofa in a tumult of oceanic merriment. 
“Tt’s that peep of a mate, Sprague,” roared 
Bugbee, choking with laughter, “and it riles 
me awful. There, right off Nantucket—last 
winter—hoo! what’n ugly sea, an’ night a- 
comin’ on pitch black, and the Borax pitchin’ 
about till ye’d think judgment’s comin’.” 

I interrupted him for a minute by laughing 
vehemently at the idea of his bursting in upon 
us with a story about something that happened 
to him Jast winter! His stories, however, never 
dated any nearer. 

“ Board o’ the schooner, yo’ know, we'd shin- 
gles, an’ a pile o’ notions, an’ a load o’ pigs; an’ 
some of the pigs were mine, and t’others warn’t. 
Schooner pitched "bout till ary thin’ got knocked 
round noways, an’ the pigs got loose, and mixed 
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*bout yelpin’ and gruntin’. So I seed things 
was in a brile, an’ next thing I shouldn’t know 
my pigs from next man’s. So I sings out to 
Sprague to fetch the paint-pot from b’low decks, 
so’s I could mark my pigs; then let em miz, 1 
thought, and [ll know ’em ’n mornin’ enny 
way. Long time comin’ with the pot, I thought, 
and the pigs gittin’ wus an’ wus, an’ more of it. 
So I shuffles down arter Sprague, an’ the fust 
thing I hears him a-tellin’ on to Jim Brown in 
his cussed squeak of a v’ice—says he, ‘ Bless’d 
if I ever heerd the like o’ Cap’n Bugbee. 
Here’s the schooner likely to go to the Old 
Scratch ary minit, an’ Cap’n Bugbee’s so cussed 
greedy he wants the paint-pot to mark his pigs 
so’s he’ll know ’em in Eternity!’ Darned if it 
didn’t upsot me! The ugly mink! An’I ony 
wantin’ to score the pigs so I'd know ’em in the 
mornin’ !” 

Cap’n Bugbee’s uncouth mirth struck the 
key-note for a general burst of merriment. 
The story lasted him all the evening. He had 
exhausted himself, and could not tell another. 
But Captain Martin told us some, with a genial 
humor that made them mellow as light. Aunt 
Huldah, too, gave us some experience of her 
feelings during a voyage from Martha’s Vine- 
yard in a sloop with a very Sinbad of a skipper, 
who falsified all the known rules of navigation, 
and had hurricanes that blew the anchors into 
the cross-trees, storming through all his narra- 
tions of the perils of the coast, until her nerves 
and credulity gave way together. 

Ten o’clock came, and we all retired. All 
but me. I sat alone at the eastern window of 
my chamber, thinking vaguely of all the day 
had revealed tome. At last I became restless 
—I wanted to be out in the dewy silence and 
moonlight fora night ramble. To get out with- 
out going down stairs was not possible without 
disturbing the sleepers. But directly under 
my window was the sloping roof of the wood- 
shed. I took my hat, gained the roof silently, 
and, dropping lightly into the garden, in a min- 
ute I wasinthestreet. I lit a cigar, and walked 
away from the house. The night was very 
beautiful. The moon that rose so large and 
yellow, had lessened into an orb of silver lustre, 
and soared slowly up the blue zenith. Its quiet 
glory lay softly on the sleeping town like a vail 
of charms and slumber, and rested dimly in 
languor and beauty on the Saugus hills. Far 
out upon the melancholy sea the red brilliance 
of the Light-house glowed like the Great Car- 
buncle of the legend. In a faint murmur the 
surge breaking on the distant beach, and around 
the rocky bases of Nahant, sang lullaby to the 
dreaming air. Heavy balm drifted up from the 
gardens. The night-dew steeped out the rich 
spice of rose-carnations—the perfume of helio- 
tropes and roses, and the fragrance of pine and 
cedar trees. Light and noiseless winds flitted 
about in the trance of the summer moonlight, 
laden with their odors. I wandered about like 
the sole phantom of an enchanted land—lost in 
the vaguest musings. 
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So, at last I found myself returned to the 
house—languid with a delicious weariness. I 
stood in the shadow of the lilac trees in the 
front garden, leaning on the fence. I looked 
at my watch; it was just ten minutes of twelve. 
As I turned to enter the gate I saw a figure 
emerge from the bend of a dark street at some 
distance, into the moonlight, and approach the 
house. Quicker than thought I was in the 
garden behind the leafy screen of the lilacs and 
rose-bushes, peering out at the coming stranger. 
Something in the proud, erect demeanor of - his 
form made me start when I first saw him, with- 
out precisely knowing why. Could it be? In 
a couple of minutes he came up to the outside 
of the open fence behind whose foliage I was 
lurking, and stood in the shadow within two 
feet of me. It was Gervayse Phillips! 

I was petrified. What brought him here 
from his distant home at such an hour? He 
stood very quietly. I got a glimpse of his face 
through the leaves, and saw his dilated eyes, 
slightly luminous under the shadow of a broad 
felt hat, fixed intently on the door. Instinct- 
ively I turned my head toward it. The moon- 
light rested on the fluted pillars of the porch, 
which cast a shadow on the upper portion of 
the dark panels. As I gazed, I saw the shadow 
creep slowly down, and then pause. The door 
was opening! I sank down like a dew drop 
into the wet grass. The next instant the white 
and sylph-like figure of May glided out into the 
moonlight, and passed noiselessly through the 
gate, under the shadow of the lilacs. The note! 
I saw it all. 

Couched in the dewy grass, and peering 
through the leaves of the bushes within a yard 
of them, I saw her go quickly into his arms. 
No word was spoken. Then she suddenly dis- 
engaged herself with a low sob. I saw her face, 
white and sad in the shade. A thin ray of 
moonlight, floating softly through the leaves, 
touched her tresses with a golden glory, and 
rested on the graceful outline of her white drap- 
ery. Then her sweet voice, low and calm, filled 
the silence : 

“Gervayse, I must go in. It is wrong to be 
here. I came because you urged me, but only 
to see you once more, and for the last time. 
Now you must go, and try to forget me.” 

“T shall never forget you, May,” said Ger- 
vayse, “‘never—never !” 

“Be good and happy, Gervayse, for my sake,” 
said the sad, sweet voice, “and promise me that 
you will never see me again. Promise! I must 
not disobey my father. My heart is breaking 
to leave you—but you must never see me again. 
Promise me, Gervayse !” 

“Oh! May, May!” said Gervayse—his caln: 
voice passionate and broken—‘“ I will not prom- 
ise—I can not! You will kill me! Tell ‘me 
why your father opposes our love—tell me, I 
implore you. Charles Seymour knows, and he 
will not tell his friend. And your father knows, 
and will not tell me—and you will not. Every 
one knows but me. Tell me, May—tell me!” 
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My heart was swelling to agony in my hiding- 
place. I longed to be away—but I dared not 
move. 

“ Gervayse, I can not tell you. Forgive me, 
Gervayse—forget me! And now go. Prom- 
ise never to see me again, till I meet you in 
-heaven. I shall wait for you there. Now I 
must go in.” 

He took her to his arms with a passionate 
clasp. - The light figure was still—the fair head 
rested on his bosom. I cowered in my conceal- 
ment, with my straining eyes spell-bound to the 
pair, and my wild heart beating. She lifted up 
her patient face to his. The gleam of moon- 
light stole across it, and showed it white and 
wet with streaming tears. 

“ Farewell, lost May,” said Gervayse. “Life 
has lost every thing but memory in losing you.” 

The answer was low and sweet, though it rose 
from the agony of a broken spirit— 

“T shall love you forever !” 

Their lips met in one long, silent kiss, and 
the whole night was still. The moon passed 
behind a cloud—the magic light faded from the 
garden. A low wind passed through the shadow 
of the air with a weird sigh, and darkness filled 
the chambers of my brain. Then—a faint rus- 
tle—the spot where they had stood was vacant, 
and I saw her glide into the house, like a noise- 
less ghost through the door of a tomb. The 
minutes passed away. I rose from the ground, 
Weak, and crushed with emotion, I gained my 
chamber as I had left it. Once there, I threw 
myself on the bed and wept freely. Sleep, 
mournful and dreamless, came and soothed that 
sorrow. 


II. 

The afternoon sunshine of the following day 
found me in my father’s counting-room in Bos- 
ton—deeply absorbed in (if Mr. Phillips’s views 
of commerce were correct) the Black Art of 
Double Entry. The summer waned drearily 
away. That day and night at Lynn had cast a 
shadow over it. I received one or two letters 
from Gervayse, dated at Newport—brief, blank, 
calm letters, that were painful to read. He 
found no pleasure in the ghostly fopperies of 
that watering-place, he said, and longed to be 
at home again. He purposed going to Europe, 
to continue his studies as a physician. I saw. 
him for a day in Boston in the early autumn. 
He was sorrowful and careworn. The lustre of 
his eyes was fed from a consuming fire in his 
heart. He said nothing of the love which had 
dissolved into an eternal memory, and a dream 
of the dream which had passed. The beauty 
of his youth was withering. 

In the month of November—during a storm 
which held out nearly a week, and strewed the 
Atlantic seaboard with wrecks—I went to Salem 
on business, expecting to be absent from the 
counting-house for two or three days. When I 
reached that city, the gale was at its height. 
Houses were blown down—trees torn up by the 
roots—the wharves and cellars flooded, and ev- 
ery few hours brought intelligence of vessels 





foundered or driven ashore along the coast by 
the fury of the tempest. The streets were dan- 
gerous to pedestrians, with falling slates, and 
signs, and teppling chimneys, It was a time 
of panic and peril. An unforeseen circumstance 
enabled me to complete my affair at Salem much 
sooner than I had anticipated. I set out for 
Boston the following morning in the cars. As 
they rattled over the tram-road, my thoughts 
were busy in reveries of May and Gervayse, 
mingled with the rushing of the rain and the 
wailing of the wind. When the wheezy engine 
stood, panting and snorting as if from the speed 
of its course, at West Lynn, I yielded to my im- 
pulse and got out. The rain came down stead- 
ily from the brown clouds, but the wind seemed 
to have lulled somewhat, although a whirling 
blast now and then swept the drenched fallen 
leaves from their shelter, and blew the rain in 
my face. I walked through the wet and dreary 
streets, now disenchanted of their summer beau- 
ty, to Captain Martin’s shop, and was welcomed 
heartily. The Captain vowed that I should not 
go on to Boston until the next day on any con- 
sideration; and, at last, I abandoned my inten- 
tion of only staying a few hours, and acceded to 
his wishes. 

Going home with him at dinner-time, I as- 
tonished Mrs. Martin and Aunt Huldah very 
much. Aunt said she would as soon have ex- 
pected ‘a seraphim” as me in the month of No- 
vember. May greeted me with a hectic bloom 
on her pale face—it faded soon, and I saw there 
was deep and patient suffering there. She was 
dressed in black, which made her pallor almost 
spiritual by contrast, and relieved the pale gold 
of the curls that rested on her sable drapery. 
But she spoke very cheerfully, and almost charm- 
ed me out of my anxiety for her. 

And now, these reminiscences are nearly 
ended. What happened afterward came very 
suddenly upon us all. Whenever I think of it, 
I am reminded of the stories they relate of the 
East Indian jugglers. They put, it is said, two 
or three seeds in the dark, sad ground—cover 
the spot for an instant, and then, uncovering it, 
up shoots a little tree, which in a moment bears 
leaves and blossoms, and in another you eat 
fruit therefrom. So Destiny, out of our dark- 
ness and sadness, juggled up a sudden tree of 
Life and Love, and gave us the golden apples 
of the Hesperides! In this way: 

We had tea very early that evening. If 
Cay’n Bugbee had been on the premises, I 
might have staid in and studied him, But he 
was gone to Nantucket. So, about six o’clock 
in the stormy gloaming, I took it into my head 
to go out. Out I went, and up street. The 
rain had ceased. The gale was rushing and 
howling about the streets like an invisible 
maniac, and the low, sullen sky was full of 
shadows that fled in pallor and darkness to the 
horizon, like an army of chased ghosts. The 
air was chill, but not cold. In the fitful pauses 
of the wind I could hear the dull, continuous 
roar of the breakers on the beach. They were 
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loud that night. All muffled up, I walked down 
the main street by the Common. There were 
lights in the houses and the stores—some, dim 
and dismal, in the windows of the shoe-shops; 
but I hardly saw a single person in the streets. 
As long as there was no rain, I had no care for 
any thing else in the ordinary way of tempest. 

I was going along very placidly when I heard 
a carriage behind me. As it came abreast, the 
horse, trotting quite rapidly, and guided by a 
slack bridle, suddenly slipped on the miry road 
and tumbled headlong on his knees. I sprang 
into the street, and caught his head as he stag- 
gered up again under the firm check of the rein. 

“T am much obliged to you, Sir,” said the 
occupant of the carriage, descending; “I was 
driving very carelessly.” 

I turned round with a great start, and caught 
him in my arms. I knew that grave, distinct 
voice immediately. 

“Vayse! by all that’s wonderful!” I cried. 

“Charley! And in Lynn! This is worth 
any thing on the right side of a broken neck !” 

We embraced like two girls, for the manner 
of the thing; for the ardor, like two bears! He 
broke the crystal of my watch in my vest pocket 
with the strength and closeness of his clasp; 
and, if I had been on the right side, I would 
have broke the crystal of his with the energy 
of mine. Locomotive—not a bad name for a 
horse who went down on the road !—was not 
hurt; his forelegs were well daubed with mud 
—that was all. We entered the carriage and 
drove on. Gervayse had driven from East Bos- 
ton, and was on his way home. I told him 
how I happened to be in Lynn, and we agreed 
that it was a fortunate meeting. Taking the 
sequel into account, I think it was. 

Talking very rapidly, we turned the curve of 
the long street near Lynn Centre, when the 
full sweep of the blast came down from High 
Rock into our faces, with a force that shook the 
carriage beneath us in its motion. At the same 
moment we became sensible of some new move- 
ment in the street. First some men passed us, 
all running in one direction; then others came 
out of the shops, and stood looking after them, 
or followed in full chase. We drove up under 
the lee of the Exchange Building, and reined 
in. Gervayse leaned from the carriage, and 
accosted a man who stood in the doorway of 
a basement store : 

“What is the matter, Mr. Brown ?” 

“ Ah, Mr. Phillips! It’s a vessel going ashore 
on the coast.” 

How the answer thrilled us! We drove at 
full speed down to the Railroad House, and put 
the horse up. Then we ran down Ocean Street 
to the beach, with the heavy thunder of the 
surge sounding in our ears, and the mad wind 
shrieking and rushing past us. In the distance 
we saw the wild glare of fires kindled on the 
Nahant road, lighting up the low, dark ridge 
of dwarf pines along the coast, between them 
and the roaring sea. It was not until we passed 
the last houses on our left, and ran down the 





slope of the street to the dead level of the low 
land, that the full fury of the wind poanced 
upon us. Fora moment we paused, and turned 
our backs to it. Then we rushed on blindly, 
with the frantic gale yelling and staggering 
down fron the northeast, and rushing about 
us in a wild vortex of confusion, and the tre- 
mendous uproar of the breakers hoarsely tear- 
ing through it, and growing louder as we neared 
them. Dark figures passed to and fro, or stood 
grouped about the fires, with their long shadows 
waving and flickering on the lurid flats, and 
dancing on the flashing sheets of wild light 
shaken out upon the barrier of stunted trees, 
from the writhing and leaping flames. The 
very ground shook beneath our feet with the 
tremendeus concussion of the surges, as we 
gained the sea-wall, and paused breathless 
among the excited crowd by the fires. In a 
few minutes I recovered my self-possession suf- 
ficiently to observe the scene around me in its 
details. Two drenched sailors, who had got 
ashore, crouched near the flames. Presently 
a small body of men came rushing from the 
opening in the trees, dripping wet, and bearing 
two more. They were thoroughly exhausted 
with their desperate’ struggle in the breakers, 
and sank down feebly on the wet sand. Some 
one had brandy for them; others threw tar-bar- 
rels and driftwood on the hissing fire, which shot 
up anew around the inflammable fuel in volumes 
of black smoke and blood-red flame. What 
with the bristling heat—the wild splendors sway- 
ing about from the fiery piles—the yelling of 
the wind—the crashing din of the waters—the 
quakings of the earth under the solid blows of 
the surf—the pallid faces of the cowering mar- 
iners—and the multitude hurrying and crowd- 
ing around them—every one shrieking (for 
every one was talking, and, to be heard, you 
had to scream at the top of your voice)—it was 
a spectacle that reminded one of the hideous 
Hells of the Dantean Inferno! 

Presently Gervayse, who stood by me, caught 
me by the arm, and shouted in my ear, “ Come 
and see the ship!” We ran along the barrier 
till we reached the opening, and plunged through 
into full sight of the vast and heaving mass of 
turbulence swinging in thunder on the shore, 
within twenty feet of us. For a moment I saw 
nothing, for the spray and small pebbles and 
sand were dashed in my face, and blinded me. 
I was wet through in an instant, and cowered 
down, half expecting to be submerged under a 
black and weltering wall that rose in the air 
crested with white foam, and stood gathering and 
swaying aboveme. The next momentit toppled 
down with a blind and heavy crash that shook the 
beach, and rushed out seaward in seething spray. 
It was not until we reached a group of men who 
stood up the strand toward Nahant, that-the 
awful sublimity of the scene burst upon me. The 
vast shadows, black and livid, fled in torn masses 
across the wild sky. Through the raking scud 
of spray and flying sand I saw the ocean—an 
avalanche of dark and thundering water, that 
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came drifting and rushing to the shore, with a 
sweep and a roar of gathering foam, and fell 
down upon the strand, shattered into a frantic 
mass of tumbling surges, that leaped and pour- 
ed over each other, and‘spoomed up in white 
madness to the sky, until they were swept off 
by the boiling undertow. The howling of the 
wind, whose ponderous currents swayed above 
us, filled up the pauses of the tremendous din. 
I could not see the vessel at first, and was about 
to scream out a question about her, when some 
men around me made a rush to the water, and 
pulled out a man who was floundering in the 
shallow breakers. He was carried off at once to 
the fires which shot out their lurid gleams through 
the dark screen of dwarf pines behind us. Just 
then I saw the vessel, careened on the summit 
of a gigantic surge. It was a brig: her masts 
were stumps; and as she rose I saw a hamper 
of spar and canvas lifting against the dark hull. 
The next moment she plunged headlong to the 
shore, staggering wildly in the swell. ‘Then it 
combed from under her, and I heard the heavy 
thump of her hull as she struck, and saw the 
waves pour over her in torrents. She lay very 
near the shore, with her bows jammed into the 
sands, ayd her stern lifting heavily. Another 
fire had now been lit on our side of the sea-wall. 
By its light we #@w her deck, and a few figures 
clinging to the bulwarks, at times completely 
covered by the surges that broke over them. 
Two or three men set off for ropes to aid them 
in venturing near the breakers—it was perilous 
work without them. Before they got back, there 
was a catastrophe! 

By the strong glare of the fire, we saw a fig- 
ure drop from the side into the rising trough of 
a coming wave, and plunged forward for the 
land. We lost sight of him an instant after. I 
felt a wild excitement as I saw him emerge, 
struggling or swimming gallantly. The mount- 
ing wave swept over him, and rushed on the 
shore. When it broke he was floundering in 
the foam. Two men sprang forward and caught 
him. As they turned to regain the beach, a 
second wave combed over the three, and then a 
third. A long minute passed. Out of the mad 
tumble I saw two men stagger blindly and reach 
the sands. The sailor was not with them! He 
was swept out to sea! 

An awful pity filled my heart. Gervayse stood 
by me, white in the darkness, with his long hair 
wet with spray and streaming in the gale under 
his slouched hat. Suddenly he caught my arm 
with a grasp that hurt me, and pointed to the 
ocean. I looked—there was the sailor again! 
He was swimming convulsively. No one stirred 
to save him. The men were intimidated by the 
danger they had escaped so narrowly in their 
last effort. They shrank away from the coming 
surge, shaking their heads. I felt at once that 
he must perish. By the light of the flames, I 
saw his livid face in the black sea, and the en- 
ergetic struggles he made for life. The waves 
rushed over him. He emerged again. Again 
the waters covered him, and then in the wild 





tumble upon the shore I saw him battle—and 
yield! That instant, Gervayxe Phillips, stripped 
to the waist, rushed past me with the spring of 
a tiger into the breakers, and clutched him in 
his arms. My heart stood still. It was only 
one masterly exertion, and with the body heaved 
to his left shoulder, and his vigorous arm clasped 
around it, he plunged forward with the water to 
his knees, when suddenly he slipped, and fell 
with his burden in the seething undertow. The 
wave combed over him with a stunning roar— 
swept back—he was gone! I stood palsied and 
aghast. I looked around me—there was horror 
on every face. The mad fright that rose up in 
me suddenly changed into a flood of excitement 
that poured through every vein like molten fire. 
Right out of the black and awful sheen of a wel- 
tering mass of foamless surge rushing inland, I 
saw him rise, with his naked breast sheer above 
water, and saw a single powerful sweep of his 
right arm. There was but one impulse in the 
group—we all sprang forward to save him. The 
surge crashed down—there was a struggle in its 
roaring roll—a plunge—and he tore through, with 
an overleaping wave behind him, into the shallow 
breakers—the body in hisarms. A dozen hands 
clutched him—he broke away from all in the 
desperate impetus of his passage, and never 
paused till he bore his burden twenty feet up the 
beach, and sank fainting beside it. 

We took them up and carried them hurriedly 
behind the sea-wall to the fires. On the way 
we met a crowd, cheering lustily, with a double 
file of men in their midst running along with 
something on theirshoulders. It was the Swamp- 
scot fishermen bearing the life-boat. We joined 
in the cheer as they passed us, but we did not 
pause until we reached the fire. Gervayse re- 
vived in a few minutes under the usual restora- 
tives, and began very leisurely to put on his wet 
clothes, which some one had brought him. He 
was thoroughly exhausted with his effort. I had 
often seen his feats in Boston, when he was the 
foremost athlete of the gymnasium, and matched 
the best of the German Turners at their play, 
but I never saw him make such an exertion of 
skill and strength as this in all my life. When 
he rushed by me from the water, and I ran along 
with him, his very stature seemed dilated with 
his energy, and the muscles and veins of his 
frame were swollen and starting like balls and 
cords. He had at that moment the steel thews 
of a Titan. His first lift of the body looked like 
the slight effort of one catching up a child. 
Brave, gallant Vayse !—I was too glad to speak 
to him. 

The sailor lay insensible on the ground in 
the arms of those who were laboring to restore 
him. For a long time their assiduities were 
fruitless. Gervayse knelt down with them, and 
lent his aid to chafe the cold limbs till their 
pulses began to beat again in the flow of the 
life-current. He recovered slowly, and looked 
about him in fear, for his last thought of des- 
perate terror in the surf was the first memory 
of returning life. He was a young man, seem- 
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ingly about twenty years of age; of a sligtt but 
muscular mould. His face was well-featured, 
and swarthy even in its pallor, like that of one 
who had cruised in warm latitudes. He recog- 
nized Vayse with a bewildered smile; then 
fainted again. One fellow near me, with a 
face which reminded me of a pig and a hatchet, 
piped out in a shrieking voice, 

“Guess he ain’t got much stiddy grit in him; 
ain’t rugged, and good to bear.” 

“Yuh damned blubber!” roared up a guttural 
voice from the brown and hairy chest of a weath- 
er-battered seaman, with an intense disgust in 
his rough features—“ ef it arn’t enough to make 
a man green-sick to harken to ye! Had yuh 
ben bowsed about in that swash like young 
Frank here, yu’d feel your grit scuttlin’ too, yuh 
blue lan’shark !” 

“Frank!” I said quickly—the fact was, the 
young sailor's, face had been haunting me. I 
yelled into the old tar’s red conch-shell of an 
ear—“ What's your shipmate’s name ?” 

‘“*Frankey Martin !” he roared back into mine. 

I nearly fainted myself. in the pale, swart 
face of the young man, just looking out of its 
swoon, I recognized the Captain’s son, as I saw 
him three years before! I remembered the 
dream—the man perched out on the main-yard! 
Then I made one stride, caught hold of Ger- 
vayse, pulled him through the group with a 
force that nearly upset him, and screamed out 
the discovery. He stared at me, with his hands 
clasped in mine, and his firm lips set. But the 
scarlet shot up into his pale face, as I shouted, 
wild with hope and joy— 

‘“* May’s brother; do you hear ?—her brother! 
O Vayse, you've saved his life—you’ve risked 
your own! It’s coming right—hurra!” 

I ran off, with a shout, ten steps; then I 
walked back calm, and told him that we must 
bring Frank home—and told him to have him 
carried as far as the first houses on the road, 
where I would fetch the carriage. Off I dashed 
at full speed—reached the hotel, and drove the 
vehicle from thence to the place appointed, 
where I met Gervayse, and two or three men, 
with Frank in their arms, just coming up the 
slope in the streaming wind. We lifted him 
into the back seat—{it was a four-wheeled, 
double-seated, covered carry-all)—Vayse got in 
beside him, and J, taking the front, seized the 
reins and turned the horse’s head for West 
Lynn. It was a great relief to get away from 
the full stress of the gale, and the thundering 
din of the waves. We could talk now without 
screaming, as we went along at a tolerably rapid 
pace over the road. Frank told us how it chanced 
that he was cast ashore so strangely in a coast- 
ing brig on the beach of his native town. I may 
as well tell that story here, as it is a short one. 
He had sailed from Boston in the merchant- 
ship Salome, bound for Liverpool, and from 
thence to Caleutta. She was an old vessel, and 
abad sailer, In addition to the two ports above- 
mentioned, she had been heard from at Fayal 
in the Azores, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 





From \he Cape she was expected homeward. 
She was obliged to put in at St. Helena for re- 
pairs. It appears she sailed from thence to New 
Orleans, her last destination before she reached 
Boston. Homeward bound at last, she sprang 
a leak in the Gulf Stream, and was forced to 
put in at Norfolk, Virginia. There she was 
condemned as unseaworthy, and the crew dis- 
charged. Frank found a berth in the coasting 
brig Judith, bound from Norfolk to Boston. 
The Judith had lain beating about. in the gale, 
and was finally driven in upon Lynn beach, a 
total wreck. It appeared subsequently that all 
the crew got ashore—the Swampscot fishermen 
man their life-boat well! I saw the hull of the 
brig afterward, lying high and dry on the sands 
in the summer sunshine, and the sea playing 
with the pebbles on the shore, like a gray sloth 
that could not be roused. 

We were all silent as we reached the house. 
As we drove slowly at a walk up to the garden- 
gate, Frank again fainted from weakness and 


agitation. Gervayse took him in his strong arms 


like a child, and descended from the carriage, 
telling me to push open the gate, and open the 
hall door. I accordingly swung the gate back, 
and running quickly up the short walk, mounted 
the steps with a bound, and pushed the door 
ajar. He was coming slowly up the path with 
his burden. There was a light shining from 
the parlor-windows on the left side of the house. 
The windows were on a range with the steps, 
and the curtains were undrawn. I leaned over 
from the porch, holding to the fluted pillar near 
me, and looked in. I saw Captain Martin 
standing in the centre of the room—his arms 
folded—the lamplight shining full on his face— 
the face sadly fixed toward me. I should have 
wondered at the attitude and expression, if I 
had not seen instantly a dark figure seated near 
the window, with its back to me—the head bent 
low upon the bosom. Great Heaven! It was 
Mr. Phillips! 

A frozen sweat started on my’ forehead. 
What had happened! I turned just as Gervayse 
entered the house with Frank in his arms, I 
sprang after him—threw open the parlor door, 
and entering the room before him, crossed be- 
hind the Captain. The pause could not have 
been more than a second, but there was a pause. 
Then Gervayse, erect and pale, passed the 
threshold with his load, and crossing the cham- 
ber, laid it on the sofa. 

“Captain Martin, do not be alarmed ; it is 
your son.” 

He turned. Mr. Phillips had risen with the 
deathliest face I ever saw. Front to front with 
him—their gaze bound to each other—stood 
Gervayse in his drenched garments, his wet 
hair hanging by his pallid countenance, and a 
shadowy light moveless in his dark, dilated 
eyes. Captain Martin stared at them aghast. 
Behind him, I watched them all. Not a word 
was spoken in that rigid trance of wonder. I 
opened the door near me, and stood in the ad- 
joining room. Mrs. Martin was on her knees 
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weeping. May stood by her, pale as death. I| 
whispered to them that Frank was there! | 
They vanished past me into the parlor with a 
ery; then all was lost in a confusion of words | 
inarticulate to me, and sobs and tumult. 

I stood silently with my beating heart in the 
chamber they had left. In the dimly lighted 
gloom a rigid form sat bolt upright, surmounted 
by a white mob-cap. Her face too was ashen 
in the crimped border that encircled it. Nota | 
wrinkle on it moved. 

“Aunt Huldah,” said I, “Frank has come 
home.” 

“Lor! Charley,” she sighed, putting her | 
trembling hands to her bosom, and looking at 
the dim ceiling, “you don’t say! O what a 
fluster ’'m in. I shall die sure.” 

“‘ Aunt, what is Mr. Phillips here for? What 
has happened ?” 

“Don’t ask me,” she said, getting excited, 
“it’s done! John Martin kin read his title 
clear to mansions in the skies! Charles, he 





hes forgiven him—he hes. Sech a time. He 
hes forgiven him. Hallelujah! 

It was the first time I ever heard Aunt Hul- 
dah swear. In her excitement she mixed up a 
drop of profanity in her well-spring of piety. 
rather liked the flavor. 

* Aunt, Frank has been shipwrecked on the 
coast. Vayse Phillips saved him, and brought 
him home. Frank is in a swoon. You must 
doctor him.” 

Up she started. Pennyr’yal, sage, catnip 
tea, peppermint, aniseed, ginger, a little compo- 
sition, hot bricks for his feet, hot blankets, carry 
him to bed this minute! These were the lead- 
ing items of the prescription she poured out 
with a torrent-rash of excited garrulity in the 
next room, whither I had followed her. Frank 
had revived; his parents bent over him. Ger- 
vayse had sunk into a seat, silent and bewil- 
dered. Mr. Phillips stood mute, with his color- 
less face fixed upon the group. The slight 
figure of May in its black dress drooped over 
her brother. It was she who discovered that 
his clothes were dripping with sea-water. Aunt 
Huldah’s last command was instantly obeyed— 
he was borne off to bed. But before he went 
his tremulous hands were stretched to Gervayse, 
who came to his side, and took them in his 
own. 
“T owe him my life,” said the husky and 
broken voice; “ father—mother—he saved me. 
Thank him—thank him.” 

The failing voice wandered into a hoarse 
murmur. Captain Martin, with his lips com- 
and the tears streaming on his brown 

grasped the hand of Gervayse—I saw how 


they both trembled. Mr. Phillips came over, 
and said they had better go: he would call on 
Captain Martin again when it would not be 


intrusion. But the Captain asked him to stay 
a few minutes, and he sat ‘down. Frank was 
led off to rest and medical treatment. Aunt 
Huldah vowed that Vayse and myself would 


By Jemime!” | 


I | 


| freely, you will not decline—you must not—you 


assurances to the contrary we would have been 
earried away, filled to the lips with cordials, 
and smothered in hot blankets, for aught I 
know. 

They all came back, except Mrs. Martin, who 
would not leave her son—and Mr. Phillips was 
the first to ask for an explanation of all this, 
And I told them the whole story of the wreck 
as I have told it here—only with a ten-fold vigor 
and enthusiasm, and with a pictorial effect of 
expression and gesture which illustrated my 
words, and made all their meaning plain. Mr. 
Phillips listened in apparent calmness, but I 
knew by the still lustre burning in his sad eyes 
that he was proud of his son. Captain Martin 
could not speak, but he clasped the hand of my 
friend with a fervor of gratitude which was more 
than speech. 

Mr. Phillips stood up. His face was mourn- 
ful and humbled, but I could see’no shadow of 
the secret pain that once brooded there. 

“Captain Martin,” said he, “there is no one 
present who is not familiar with the mean wrong 
I once did you, except my own son. I have yet 
to tell him of that shame—not all a shame, now 
that it is repented of. The four-fold reparation 
I have offered, and you refused—forgiving me 


shall not. I do not deserve your forgiveness, 
but you have given it in your charity, and I 
take it as such. Sir, I have told you that it 
was my one sin; it has been the bosom-sin of 
of my life. I have told you the temptations 
that led me to it. I have carried it in my heart 
for fifteen years. Pride kept it there. Pride 
steeled me against my conscience. Pride de- 
layed repentance. It is over now. Pity me 
from your soul, and, if you can, forgive me.” 

He paused. How the words thrilled me from 
the lips of that cold, proud man! Was it alone 
the remorse of fifteen years that had been at 
work, building up a new nature in the silence 
of his being—this nature, nobler than that 
which had fallen into ruins by the blasting 
magic of a single sin! Silently it had grown 
behind the obdurate, concealing barrier of pride. 
Yes; but in a night, a hand from the unearthly 
had thrown down the outward shell; a spirit, 
not of earth, had crowned the structure -with 
the granite of repentance. The man stood en- 
nobled and redeemed; but he confessed the 
hand of the shadowy Master who perfects mor- 
tal life! The touch, never felt on earth but 
once, was cold at his heart. The still, small 
voice, so awful to us all, and never heard on 
earth but once, had spoken to him! 

His son sat with his pale cheek resting on his 
hand—an unearthly brilliance in his shadowy 
eyes. I felt as if some tranquil and awful Pres- 
ence stood unseen in the silence of the air and 
blessed us. 

“Mr. Phillips,” said the Captain, “I have 
forgiven all. It’s never to be remembered 
against yo’. God alone knows the stress of 
our temptations, and their power to drive us. 





perish in our wet clothes, and but for our 


I forgive yo"—may He be merciful to us al!: 
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You have canceled my m’urnful remembrance ; 
your brave boy has given me back my son from 
the hungry maw of the sea. Let fifteen year 
agone be forgotten.” 

Clasped hands. A proud head sunk upon a 
heaving breast. A bronzed face bright with 
heavenly compassion. Deep and hushed, and 
awfuller than all, that sense of a tranquil Pres- 
ence shadowing the quite air. 

“Come here, May. Your face is pale, my 
girl; it’s grieved me long. Stand by me, Ger- 
vayse; I’ve mourned for the fever in your eye, 
and the whiteness of your cheek, but the sor- 
row’s passing. Mr. Phillips, I know your sperit’s 
will; yo’ can bless this night for your boy and 
my daughter. Their hearts hev ben married 
for long.” 

Silently the pale man took his son’s hand, 
and laid it in the little palm that rested on the 
Captain’s brown fingers. The other hand lay 
upon his son’s head, and his trembling lips were 
moving in prayer. The old seaman’s eyes were 
glistening. But May and Gervayse! The erect 
and gallant figure bore a head whose eyes were 
filled with flashing star-fire, and the carmine of 
youth had leaped up radiantly to his cheeks 
from the rich, red blood of heart and vein! The 
fair face of May had a faint stain of spiritual 
crimson in its halo of golden hair, which the 
loveliest tint of the light-red rose never had, 
and, in the brilliant light of the room, her grace- 
ful figure in its sable robe, stood like the spirit 
of mild Love! Soft, rich, mellow words of old 
Jean Paul—you came like music to my memory 
then! “Two pure heavens had opened in two 
pure hearts, and there was nothing in them but 
love, peace, and joy, and the little tear-drop of 
earth that hangs upon all our flowers.” 

“QO, it’s awful !” ejaculated Aunt Huldah, with 
her apron over her mob-capped head ; “it’s par- 
fictly consumin’. I shall die, as I hope to live 
and be saved. Hosanna!” 

No one heard this singular ebullition of joy 
but I, who stood near the old lady, and chuck- 
led in secret. 

“Faith, Captain,” I remarked, “if you had 
any more Mays to give away, I'd be urging my 
claim! As it is, I must resign myself to the 
doom of a bachelor.” 

“Ah! Mr. Charley,” said Gervayse, “you 
look like it! Whose eyes charmed your flutter- 
ing fancy one day last summer at Swampscot ? 
Who was it you asked after so often in Boston 
a couple of months since ?” 

This was a retort with a vengeance. I was 
completely unmasked, and blushed like a fool. 

“Mr. Seymour,” said Mr. Phillips, “will be 
well received at Swampscot, if he will come. 
I shall be grateful to him if he always speaks 
his mind as freely to Gervayse as he did to me 
last summer.” 

I succumbed, and went off to bring Mrs. Mar- 
tin down. She came. Always a quiet woman, 
she was speechless under strong emotion. She 
only held her daughter to her heart, and wept. 
We were all very happy. 


A moment, and I am done. Mr. Phillips 
had risen to go, and Gervayse with him. One 
carriage still stood at the door—there was an- 
other at the hotei. Captain Martin gave him 
his hand. He grasped it firmly, with a sad and 
mild smile on his wan face. 

“Good-night, Captain. I feel light at heart. 
A strange feeling, Sir. I have not felt it since 
boyhood. I have sinned. God be merciful to 
me a sinner !” 

“ Amen!” said the Captain, solemnly; “to us 
all!” 

They were gone. An invisible shape seemed 
to have passed with them, and taken away some 
light from the slowly saddening room. 

Five months after there was a gay bridal at 
Captain Martin’s house. I stood groomsman 
to Gervayse. Clara was May’s bridesmaid. Her 
mystical brown eyes smiled so during the cere- 
mony, that I grew dizzy, and shortly afterward, 
at Swampscot, lost the bacheloric equipoise. 
There was another bridal a year afterward— 
but not there. 

Not there! The invisible Presence had dark- 
ened the house with its shadow, and it lay there 
long. Cold and strange would have been the 
festal glory on walls where the solemn and be- 
nignant Phantom, who comes but once to all, 
had left its icy breath. A proud spirit, humbled 
and broken, and purged, as I trust, from all the 
sins and stains of earth, had gone home to God. 
The wedding throng that met there in joy, and 
gallant raiment, came again a month after in 
sorrow and in funeral robes. The April rains 
were heavy upon land and sea when we stood 
by his tomb. And when the mourners were all 
gone, I still lingered in the place of sepulture, 
and saw, with a solemn heart, among the brown 
weather-stains upon, the granite portal of the 
vault, one which my sombre fancy fashioned to 
the semblance of a worm. Yet, as I mused 
upon the mournful symbol of our littleness and 
mortality, I saw, with a feeling gliding over my 
spirit like a soft rebuke, rising, in the same 
brown tracery, from the body of the creature, 
the faint and shadowy outline of two wings !— 
Farewell. 





SICK BODY, SICK BRAIN. 

CCASIONAL illlustrations of the supersti- 
tion of the middle ages have led writers to 
remark on the great prevalence of insanity, 
caused in the good old times by the mixture of 
horrible thoughts and lumps of diseased fancy 
with the ideas common among the people. Of 
the wretched position of unhappy lunatics, per- 
secuted, maimed, tortured, and burnt by neigh- 
bors and magistrates, who accepted as facts all 
their delusions, and convicted them by the testi- 
mony of their own wild words, illustrations are 
common. But the region of superstition that 
remains yet to be sketched is very rich in prod- 
uce of this kind. I do not mean to pass into 
that region now, because it was not by supersti- 
tion only, or only by that and the oppressive 
forms of a debased church system, that the minds 
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of men were broken down, powerful agencies as 
they both were. These moral pestilences acted 
upon brains that had been first weakened by the 
physical plagues to which bodies were subject. 

We are not free from such afflictions yet. We 
are at this hour shrinking from the breath of 
cholera. It comes home to the poor. It comes 
home to the minister of state. He may sacri- 
fice sanitary legislation to the first comer who 
attempts to sneer it down, and journey home to 
find the grateful plague sitting in his own hall, 
ready with the only thanks that it can offer. At 
this we sincerely grieve, and perhaps tremble ; 
but we know nothing of the terror of a plague 
as it was terrible in the old times of famine 
among the poor, wrong living and bad housing 
among the rich, of townships altogether drain- 
less, of filth, ignorance, and horrible neglect. 
The ravages made formerly in Europe by the 
small-pox or measles, the dreadful spread of 
leprosy, the devastation on the path of the black 
death and the sweating sickness, have no par- 
allel in our day. Extreme as are the sufferings 
of our poor in the hungry winter season, we 
understand but faintly the intensity and extent 
of the distress which the old poet had often seen 
who wrote-- 


Short days, sharp days, long nights come on apace: 
Ah, who shall hide us from the winter's face ? 
Cold doth increase, the sickness will not cease, 
And here we lie, God knows, with little ease. 
From winter, plague and pestilence, good Lord, 
deliver us! 


I particularly wish to show how in the good 
old times men’s bodies were wasted, and how 
there was produced out of such wasting a weak- 
ening and wasting of their minds. We can not 
study rightly sickness of the mind without bring- 
ing sickness of the body into question. It is 
necessary to begin with that. 

There was one disease called the black death, 
the black plague, or the great mortality. The 
most dreadful visitation of it was one that be- 
gan in China, spread over Asia, and in the 
year thirteen hundred and forty-eight entered 
Europe. Europe was then, however, not un- 
used to plagues. Six others had made them- 
selves famous during the preceding eight-and- 
forty years. The black plague spread from 
the south of Europe to the north, occupying 
about three years in its passage. In two years 
it had reached Sweden; in three years it had 
conquered Russia. The fatal influence came 
among men ripe to receive it. Europe was full 
of petty war; citizens were immured in cities, 
in unwholesome houses overlooking filthy streets, 
asin beleaguered fortresses ; for robbers, if not 
armies, occupied the roads beyond their gates ; 
husbandmen were starving feudal slaves; re- 
ligion was mainly superstition; ignorance was 
dense, and mprals were debased; little control 
was set upon the passions. To such men came 
the pestilence, which was said to have slain 
thirteen millions of Chinese, to have depopu- 
lated India, to have destroyed in Cairo fifteen 
thousand lives aday. Those were exaggerated 
statements, but they were credited, and terrified 
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the people. Certainly vessels with dead crews 
drifted about in the Mediterranean, and brought 
corruption and infection to the shores on which 
they stranded. 

In what spirit did the people, superstitious as 
they were in those old times, meet the calamity ? 
Many committed suicide in frenzy; merchants 
and rich men, seeking to divert the wrath of 
Heaven from themselves, carried their treasure 
to the churches and the monasteries; where, if 
the monks, fearing to receive infection with it, 
shut their gates against any such offering, it was 
desperately thrown to them over their walls. 
Even sound men, corroded by anxiety, wandered 
about livid as the dead. Houses quitted by their 
inhabitants tumbled to ruin. By plague and by 
the flight of terrified inhabitants many thousand 
villages were left absolutely empty, silent as the 
woods and fields. The Pope, in Avignon, was 
forced, because all the churchyards were full, 
to consecrate as a burial-place the river Rhone, 
and assure to the faithful an interment, if not 
in holy ground, at least in holy water. How 
the dead were carted out of towns for burial in 
pits, and how the terror of the people coined the 
fancy that through indecent haste many were 
hurried out and thrown into those pits while 
living, every one knows; it was the incident 
of plague at all times. Italy was reported to 
have lost half its inhabitants. The Venetians 
fled to the islands and forsook their city, losing 
three men in four; and in Padua, when the 
plague ceased, two thirds of the inhabitants were 
missing. This is the black death, which began 
toward the close of the year thirteen hundred 
and forty-eight to ravage England; and of which 
Antony Wood says extravagantly, that, at the 
close of it, scarcely a tenth part of the people 
of that country remained living. 

Churches were shunned as places of infection, 
but enriched with mad donations and bequests; 
what little instruction had before been imparted 
ceased ; covetousness increased, and when health 
returned men were amazed to observe how large- 
ly the proportion of lawyers to the rest of the 
community had been augmented. So many sud- 
den deaths had begotten endless disputes about 
inheritance. Brothers deserted brothers ; even 
parents fled from their children, leaving them 
to die untended. The sick were nursed, when 
they were nursed at all, by greedy hirelings at 
enormous charge. The wealthy lady, noble of 
birth, trained in the best refinement of her time, 
as pure and modest perhaps as she was beauti- 
ful, could sometimes hire no better nurse than 
a street ruffian to minister to her in her morta] 
sickness. It appears most probable that this pest- 
ilence, which historians often dismiss in a para- 
graph, destroyed a fourth part of the inhabitants 
of Europe. The curious fact follows, which ac. 
cords with one of the most mysterious of all the 
certain laws of nature, that the numbers of the 
people were in some degree replenished by 4 
very marked increase in the fruitfulness of mar, 
riage. We know how the poor, lodged in place. 
dangerous to life, surround themselves with lit. 
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tle families, and how births multiply as deaths 
increase among them. ‘To this natural law the 
attention of men was strongly forced, even at 
the time of the black plague. 

But lesser local pestilences arose incessantly, 
and the bodies of multitudes who were not slain 
were weakened by the influences that destroyed 
so many, while, at the same time, few minds es- 
caped the influence of superstitious dread, aris- 
ing out of such calamities, The best physicians 
ascribed the black plague to the grand conjunc- 
tion of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars in the sign of 
Aquarius, which took place about Lady-day, in 
the year thirteen hundred and forty-five. Such 
conjunctions always foreboded horrors to men, 
and every plague was in this way connected with 
the stars. Many a deed that proved the dignity 
and beauty of man’s nature was done quietly 
during those days of trial; bands of Sisters of 
Charity at Paris pgrished in the work of mercy 
to the sick, and were supplied with unfailing 
troops of new recruits ; but bigotry and folly had 
the loudest voices, and took possession of the 
public ear. 

Then arose in Hungary, and afterward in 
Germany, the Brotherhood of the Flagellants— 
men and even women and children of all ranks 
entering the order, marched about towns in pro- 
cession, each flagellant with a red cross on the 
breast, back, and cap, and carrying a triple 
scourge, and all recommended to attention by 
the pomp of tapers and superb banners of velvet 
and cloth of gold. They multiplied so fast, and 
claimed rights so independent—for they even 
absolved each other—that they came to be re- 
garded by the Church as dangerous. They were 
put down at last by persecution, the enthusiasm 
of the populace in their behalf being converted 
into a relentless rage against them. 

The rage of the populace was felt most se- 
verely by the Jews. Pestilence was ascribed 
usually in those days to poisoned wells, and the 
wells, it was said commonly, were poisoned by 
the Jews. So it was at the time of the black 
plague. The persecution of the Jews began in 
those days at Chillon, and spread from Switzer- 
land through Europe. Tortured and maddened, 
many poor Jews confessed all that men would 
have had confessed by them, and told horrible 
tales of powdered basilisk, and of the bags of 
poison sent among the faithful of Israel from 
the great Rabbi at Toledo. All the Jews in 
Basle were shut up in a wooden building, and 
therein smothered and burnt alive. The same 
fate happened to the Jews at Freyburg. In ac- 
quiescence with the popular idea, wells had been 
bricked over and buckets removed. If, therefore, 
in any town, a man rose to plead for the unhappy 
children of Israel, the populace asked why it was, 
if they were not guilty, that the authorities had 
covered up the wells. But there was not want- 
ing other evidence: poison-bags, which Chris- 
tians had thrown there, were found in springs. 
At Spires, the Jews withdrew into their houses, 
and, setting fire to them, burnt themselves and 
all they had, with their own hands. At Stras- 


burg, two thousand Jews were burnt alive in 
their own burial ground—those who, in frantic 
terror, broke their bonds and fled, being pursued 
and murdered in the street. Only in Lithuania 
this afflicted people found a place of safety, 
There they were protected by King Casimir the 
Great, who loved a Jewish Esther, and the 
Lithuanian Jews still form a large body of men 
who have lived in much seclusion, and retained 
many of the manners of the middle ages. 

It was among people weakened physically and 
mentally by desperate afflictions and emotions, 
that there arose certain dancing manias, which 
formed a fresh disesse, affecting both the body 
and the mind. The same generation that had 
seen the terrors of the black death, saw, some 
twenty years afterward, men and women dancing 
in a ring; shrieking, and calling wildly on St. 
John the Baptist; and at last, as if seized with 
an epileptic fit, tumbling on the ground, where 
they desired to be trodden upon and kicked, 
and were most cheerfully and freely trodden 
upon and kicked by the by-standers. Their 
wild ways infected others with diseased bodies 
and minds, and the disease called St. John’s 
Dance, which was supposed to be a form of de- 
moniacal possession, spread over the Nether- 
lands. The St. John’s dancers were exorcised 
and made wonderful confessions. If they had 
not put themselves under the patronage of St. 
John (to whose festival pagan rites and dances 
had been transferred by the Germans) they 
would have been racked and burnt. Their 
number increased so fast that men were afraid 
of them; they communicated to each other 
morbid fancies; such as a furious hatred of the 
red color, with’ the bull’s desire to tear every 
red cloth to rags, and a detestation of pointed 
shoes, against which, and other matters of fash- 
ion, the priests had declaimed often from their 
pulpits. The St. John’s dancers became so 
numerous and so violent that, in Liége, the au- 
thorities were intimidated; and, in deference 
to the prejudices of the dancers, an ordinance 
was issued to the effect that no one should wear 
any but square-toed shoes. This madness ap- 
peared also at Metz, and Cologne, and extended 
through the cities of the Rhine. 

A similar lunacy broke out some time after- 
ward at Strasburg, where the dancers were cared 
for by the town council, and conducted to the 
chapel of St. Vitus, a youthful saint, martyred 
in the time of Diocletian. For this saint, be- 
cause little was known of him, a legend could 
be made suited to the emergency, in evidence 
that he, and he alone, was able to cure the 
dancing plague. The plague, however, spread ; 
and, as the physicians regarded it as a purely 
spiritual question, it was left to the care of the 
Church, and even a century later, on St. Vitus’s 
day, women went to the chapel of St. Vitus to 
dance off the fever that had accumulated in 
them during the past twelvemonth. But at that 
time the lunacy was near its end, for I need 
not say that it had little in common with the 





disease known as St. Vitus’s Dance by the phy- 
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sicians of the present day. In its first years it 
attacked violently people of all ranks, especially 
those leading sedentary lives, and impelled them 
to dance even to death sometimes, to dash their 
brains out against walls, or to plunge into riters. 

Every one has heard of a madness of this kind 
that arose in Apulia, among people who had 
been, or fancied that they had been bitten by a 
ground spider, called the tarantula. Those 
who were bitten were said to have become 
melancholy, very open to the influence of music, 
given to wild joyous fits of dancing, or to miser- 
able fits of weeping, mérbid longings, and fatal 
paroxysms either of laughter or of sobs. At 
the clpse of the fifteenth century the fear of 
this malady had spread beyond Apulia. The 
poison of the tarantula, it was believed, could 
only be worked off by those in whom it begot a 
violent energy of dancing—it passed out then 
with the perspiration; but if any lingered in 
the blood, the disorder became chronic or inter- 
mittent; and the afflicted person would be liable 
to suffering and melancholy, which, whenever 
it reached a certain height, would be relieved 
by dancing. The tarantati, or persons bitten 
by the tarantula, had various whims, and they 
also had violent preferences for and antipathies 
to colors. Most of them were wild in love of 
red, many were excited by green objects, and so 
forth. They could only dance to music, and to 
the music of certain tunes which were called 


tarantellas, and one man’s tarantella would not 


always suit another. Sdme needed a quick 
tune, others a melancholy measure, others a 
suggestion of green fields in the music as well 
as in the words that always went with it. 
Nearly all tarantati required some reference to 
water, were mad in longing for the sea, and 
would be ecstatic at the sight of water in a 
pan. Some even would dance with a cup of 
water in their hands, or plunge their heads after 
dancing in a tub of water, set for them, and 
trimmed with rushes. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the cure of the tarantati 
was attempted on a grand scale. Bands of 
musicians went among the villages, playing 
tarantellas; and the women were so especially 
interested in this way of bringing relief to the 
afflicted, that the period of tarantella-playing 
was called “the women’s little carnival.” The 
good creatures saved up their spare money to 
pay for the dances, and deserted their household 
duties to assist at them. One rich lady, Mita 
Lupa, spent her whole fortune on these works 
of charity. 

A direction was often given by this little car- 
nival to the thoughts of hysterical women. They 
sickened as it approached, danced, and were for 
a season whole ; but the tarantati included quite 
as many men as women. Even the skeptic could 
not shake off the influence of general credulity. 
Gianbatista Quinzato, Bishop of Foligno, suffer- 
ed himself, in bravado, to be bitten by a taran- 
tula; but, to the shame of his episcopal gravity, 
he could obtain a cure only by dancing. 

When bodies are ill-housed or ill-nourished, 





or by late sickness or other cause depressed, 
as most men’s bodies were in the middle ages, 
minds are apt to receive morbid impressions. 
The examples just given show how rapidly across 
such tinder the fire of a lunatic fancy spreads. 
People abounded who were ever glad to per- 
suade themselves that they were changed into 
wolves every night, that they were witches, or 
that they were possessed by demons. 

About fifty years ago, a young woman of 
strong frame visited a friend in one of the Ber- 
lin hospitals. On entering a ward she fell down 
in strong convulsion. Six female patients who 
saw her became at once convulsed in the same 
way; and, by degrees, eight others passed into the 
same condition for four months; during which 
time two of the nurses followed their example. 
They were all between sixteen and twenty-five 
years old. 

Other madnesses of this kind will occur to 
the minds of many readers. They are contem- 
porary illustrations, each on a small scale, of a 
kind of mental disorder which was one of the 
most universal of the sorrows of the middle ages. 
Men were liable in masses to delusions so ab- 
surd, and so sincere, that it is impossible to ex- 
clude from a fair study of the social life of our 
forefathers a constant reference to such unsound 
conditions of their minds. 





WHAT DO YOUNG MEN MARRY? 
VERY important question this, and well 
deserving of profound attention and a seri- 

ous answer. ‘Truly, marriage is itself so serious 
a matter, that it is a pity any one should for a 
moment attempt to view it as ought else. And, 
indeed, none but the most confirmed kind of 
bachelors— who know not “what marriage 
means ”—can ever do so. 

Joke about rheumatism if you will; jest on 
tootheches as you list; make merry upon the 
subject of Chancery proceedings; be facetious 
about your income-tax ; but eschew levity when 
writing, speaking, thinking about matrimony. 
Of all serious subjects place this at the head. 

But if to marry be so serieus a business, the 
question, What do young men marry? can not 
be an unimportant one. Now, methinks, some 
of my readers—if I may be allowed to credit 
myself with readers—have already answered 
the inquiry in their own minds, or at least have 
concluded it to be one mightily easily answer- 
ed. Not so fast, fair Sir or Madam. No, not 
‘‘wives,” certainly; for while a man may not 
marry his grandmother, paternal or maternal, 
nor yet some others of his relatives, he can not 
marry his wife, for being his wife, they are al- 
ready wedded, neither can he legally marry his 
neighbor's wife. And have but a little patience, 
kind reader, and you may find that vou are just 
as completely at a nonplus to answer the ques- 
tion, in some cases, as we are ourselves; and, 
we assure you, cases have come within the 
range of our observation, in which we were 
fairly puzzled to say, or to see, what a young 
man married—or what for. 
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Take notice, ve confine the question to young 
men. We might indeed include elderly men ; 
but we purposely exclude what are known as 
middle-aged men. We give them credit for 
usually forming judicious matrimonial connec- 
tions, and for being able and ready to give a 
reason for their selection of a life partner. 

Once more. What do young men marry? 
We reply—any thing, every thing, the most ex- 
traordinary things conceivable: e.g. my cousin, 
Fred Courtenay, a young man of small fortune, 
practicing a good profession, a rising young man, 
went to a gipsying party—and married a gipsy ? 
Oh no, madam; pray, hear me out—a pic-nic, 
“just a few friends, you know,” that sort of 
thing. There he met Fanny Harley, who was 
on a visit to her aunt. Fanny wore curls, which, 
on this occasion, combs and bandoline were in- 
effective to confine. Especially one ringlet, in 
spite of her thousand coquettish attempts to se- 
cure the stray lock, would wave in the light 
breeze, and dance with each zephyr that fanned 
her cheek. *I'was charming; so graceful, so, 
so— Fred glanced at this curl again and again, 


admired it, thought of it, after he had parted 
with her for the night, dreamt of it, called in the 
morning to see it, courted it. But it was not to 
be too easily carried off. Fred found to his deep 
eoncern that he had a rival. When he went to 
pay his wonted visit, there he was, seated, chat- 
ting away gayly. And his co-competitor for this 


prize was one of those careless, easy, good-na- 
tured fellows, who are the most disagreeable 
and intolerable of all rivals, inasmuch as they 
are never disconcerted at the appearance of an- 
other candidate in the field, and never risk their 
position in the lady’s esteem, or affection, as the 
case may be, by becoming melancholy and moody 
at the presence of a rival. Nay, Fred’s tormen- 
tor actually made friendly overtures to him, and 
insisted on making him his confidant, Fred did 
his best to retain his equanimity under the in- 
fliction, but, like all true lovers must have done, 
he succeeded but ill. He endured all his ri- 
val’s cold-blooded commendation of Fanny with 
praiseworthy, and, under the cireumstances, 
extraordinary patience, until one day the lo- 
quacious youth, after expatiating on the beauty 
of his mistress’s eyebrows, eyes, nose, lips, and 
other features, which Fred listened to with an 
indifferent affectation of ease, unfortunately in- 
troduced the particular curl which was the ob- 
ject of Fred’s semi-adoration. This was too 
much. He could have borne any thing short 
of this. This maddened him. He felt the bit- 
ter pangs of jealousy. He retired from the field. 
He armed himself with heroic pride. He forti- 
fied himself with noble resolutions. “What!” 
said he, “shall I succumb to a daughter of Eve 
—to a smiling face—to a—to a glossy curl? 
Shall I yield even to a curl? He walked forth 
in his newly-regained freedom—elate, triumph- 
ant. But, somehow or other, these unworthy 
trammels, as he called them, were not to be so 
easily broken from. He had over-estimated his 
power. In vain did he determine to banish the 


recollection of the past. Go where he would, 
the curl accompanied him. It waved in every 
tendril; it visited him in his dreams by night, 
and in his thick-coming fancies by day; it was 
ever present; it haunted him in solitude, and 
he could not forget it incompany. His resolu- 
tion failed him; he returned to the pursuit with 
redoubled ardor; the fair one—moved by such 
evident fondness—relented; again he was re- 
ceived into favor; again he courted his curl; 
fairly made love to it. Shame fall on me, to be 
so reluctant to write the truth, the whole truth, 
and what is nothing but the truth—he married 
it! Fortunately for him, it was attached to a 
nice, sensible, affectionate girl, and things did 
not turn out so badly as might have been ex- 
pected from such a beginning. But the fact re- 
mains—he married a curl. To all intents and 
purposes did Mr. F. Courtenay wed a ringlet. 
He was enamored of it; and I verily believe 
would have worn his hair long, gone about with 
his hands in his pockets, sighed, hummed sen- 
| timental tunes, refused his due sustenance, and, 
| in short, have manifested the customary symp- 
| toms of unrequited affection, had this curl pass- 
ed into the possession of some happier bride- 
groom, just as regularly and orderly as though 
he had lost some fervently-loved, worthy young 
woman. 

Singular case! say you. Nay, that is just 
the point at issue. I say it was the common- 
est, every-dayest thing imaginable. Take an- 
other instance. 

You remember Tom. No—oh, yes, you must 
remember Tom. Well, he married an ankle. 
A fact, upon my word. <A foot and ankle—the 
latter principally. He saw it, followed it about 
—danced with it; and, in fine, was so pleased 
with it, that nothing would serve but he must 
make it his own. He could see nothing else; 
he wanted nothing else; he cared for nothing 
else; he thought not of aught else. It served 
him for head and heart, for waist and shoulders, 
for eyes, and nose, and mouth, for soul and body. 
He wrote a proper allowable lover’s sonnet, which 
would pass muster in any collection of amatory 
effusions—on it and to it, commencing “Oh 
ankle.” He cautiously approached it, made 
himself agreeable to it; wooed it, won it, and 
bore it off in triumph to his home—if home it 
could be called, for poor Tom was woefully dis- 
appointed. He had concluded that every thing 
must be comprised in, or, at least, conjoined 
with such an ankle. Alas! he was deceived! 
There was nothing but ankle—no warm heart, 
no sympathy, no intelligence. He has no wife. 
He has what he married, and that was an ankle. 
He has a grate, and a good fire in it; a fender, 
poker, tongs, shovel, a hearth-rug, and a loung- 
ing-chair;-but he has no fireside, He has no 
real, no complete home. He has no helpmate. 
And yet he is not a widower: he has a house 
of his own, and an ankle and family. 

In like manner we have known a young man 
marry an eye. Charles Wilson was smitten by 
a hand; and the lady to whom it belonged 
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kindly and liberally gave it to him. It was all 
she had to give him, for heart she had none. 

One young friend of ours married a nose, an- 
other a lip, and a third allied himself to an eye- 
brow. The nose made a very good wife, but 
this was purely accidental. 

What George Bateson married, we may, per- 
haps, be excused for not being able to make out, 
since George does not seem to know himself ex- 
actly Questioned very closely on the subject, 
George will say—“‘Eh! Well, you know, there 
was a something about Jane that—eh! you see 
we can’t very well tell what it was—a sort of 
indescribable kind of, eh!—you know what I 
mean—?” Curiously enough, whatever this 
was which George wedded, it made him, on the 
whole, a fair enough sort of wife. 

Some young men marry dimples, some ears ; 
one I know married a beauty-spot made of 
court-plaster, while a second cousin of my wife’s 
married an expression—I believe an amiable 
expression. 

It is difficult, in the absence of any aceurate 
statistics on the subject, to say, decidedly, which 
feature is most frequently sought in marriage. 
The contest, however, certainly lies between the 
eyes and the hair. The mouth too, is occasion- 
ally married; the chin not so often. 

Poor partners these, you will own; but what 
will you say to Will Carson, who actually mar- 
ried a blue ribbon—neither more nor less? It 


was employed to bind up some bonny brown 


hair. Will liked it, and, scorning all those an- 
tiquated saws which tell us that “Like blood, 
like good, and like ages, make the happiest 
marriages,” and the counsel of a friend who 
advised him to seek a more suitable match, 
he clung honorably and firmly to the humble 
object of his affection, and married his bunch 
of blue ribbons. 

Only the other day, a very sensible young fel- 
low of my acquaintance fell over head and ears 
in love with a braid—braid, I believe, young 
ladies style that mass of hair that, descending 
from the forehead, forms a sort of mouse’s nest 
over the ear. He was so far gone in his infatu- 
ation, that he became engaged to this braid, but 
the Eugénie mode of hair-dressing coming in 
just then, the charm was dissolved, and the 
match was happily broken off, and there is no 
present appearance of its being renewed. 

What do young men marry? Why, they mar- 
ry all these and many other bits and scraps of 
a wife, instead of the true thing. Some, more 
sagacious than the ordinary run, are not con- 
tent with an eye or a lip, but marry a set of 
teeth, a head of hair, and a neat foot and ankle, 
all at once. Some marry a fortune, and as Pro- 
vidence sends a female with it, they wed her too. 
Some marry a silk dress, and others a pretty 
bonnet, and yet others a pair of gloves. One 
youth was so fond of cards, that meeting with a 
girl whose mother was a good hand at whist, he 
married the lass, and so may be said to have 
married his mother-in-law. 

So young men marry, and so they settle ; and 





such as the marriage is, such is the after-life; 
and then, after wedding such features, or pos- 
sessions, or attributes, or what not of females, 
they are surprised to find that, though married, 
they have no wives. He that would have a wife 
must marry a woman. If he can meet with one 
of equal social position, like education, similar 
disposition, kindred sympathies, and habits con- 
genial to his own, let him marry, But let him 
beware of wedding an instep, of marrying a bust, 
however fair, or a neck, however swanlike, or 
a voice, however melodious. 

Young ladies do also make some queer 
matches, and unite themselves to whiskers and 
imperials, to waistcoats and breastpins; but it 
is unnecessary to enter into details; and, be- 
sides, much may be said in extenuation of their 
folly, and this much at least, that, commonly, 
they do not, as young men do, go forth, court- 
ing and to court, but rather wait to be sought 
for; and having, generally, so much narrower a 
circle to choose from than the sterner sex, they 
may be the more readily excused when perhaps 
their best choice does not nearly equal their 
best imaginings. But fare they well. And fare 
thee well, courteous reader! 





ADAM BENNETT'S HEIRS. 

EACEFUL and beautiful beyond description 

was the face of Adam Bennett, as he lay 
dead in his eld house. There was none of the 
agony of death left on the countenance; there 
was, indeed, none of the agony of life there, for 
his life had much of pain, sorrow, and anguish, 
and it would not have been strange, now that 
all his years were added up, and the sum of them 
lay there in the coffin, had there been more ap- 
pearance of the sorrow of the past than of the 
joy into which they hoped he had entered. But 
it was not so, for the light, as if of the better 
country of glorious lights, was on his forehead, 
and the outline of his marked and strikingly 
beautiful features shone, gleamed, fairly radi- 
ated that splendor which we have sometimes 
read of as iadicating the complete blessedness 
of the righteous dead. 

Adam Bennett had been a good man. It were 
perhaps as well to add that he had been a great 
man. For greatness is relative, and, measured 
by ordinary standards, it is possible that he might 
have been esteemed an ordinary person or even 
less ; but measured by a soul measure, the meas- 
ure of the stature of a noble man, living for his 
fellow-men, loving and laboring for them, hon- 
ored and beloved by them, Adam Bennett stood 
head and shoulders above every one in the 
country around. 

His house was an old straggling farm-house, 
built at different periods, and in different styles, 
overgrown with a dark mass of trees, under- 
neath which the grass grew long, and rank, and 
slender, where you could see the grass, for the 
ground was mostly covered with a tangled mass 
of roses and vines of various sorts, which grew 
much to wood in the shade, but which blossom- 
ed luxuriantly in the spring. 
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It was late spring when the old man died. 
All the farmers in the neighborhood were just 
finishing their spring work, and the brief space 
of comparative leisure which precedes harvest 
was approaching, and to the old farmer came a 
period of leisure that was not altogether welcome 
at the first, but which, when he knew that it was 
the rest he was required to take, preparatory to 
the great journey, seemed to him a space of 
calm and blessedness such as he had never be- 
fore known, such as he had not dreamed that this 
world could offer. It would have been a time of 
perfect and triumphant joy to the good man, sur- 
veying the life in which he had struggled much, 
suffered much, and accomplished much, and look- 
ing into the life where he was confident his reward 
was awaiting him, but for one consideration which 
saddened and disturbed him. It was this: 

In his youth he had loved and married, and 
lost and buried a young, gentle, and lovely wife, 
whose memory never failed to bless the twilight 
of every day from her burial, until the last twi- 
light, the dimness of the eyes, and the fading of 
the earth-light which preceded his death. She 
left him one child, a son; like his mother in his 
childhood, more like her in his boyhood, and 
dearer than words can express to the heart of 
the strong man on whose breast he lay for many 
years. 

It has been said that the children of good 
men turn out oftenest to be themselves unwor- 
thy. It is not so; but the few instances of this 
kind are so striking, and cause so much observ- 
ation and pity, and remark, that men have got- 
ten to speaking of them as illustrations of the 
rule instead of the exceptions. 

As he grew older, the boy George grew to be 
disobedient, thoughtless, and reckless. Even in 
the early years of school life he was the leader 
of the worst boys in the village; and not unfre- 
quently his father’s heart was wrung with pain 
at reports of his juvenile iniquities. But when 
he was twenty years old he disappeared from 
home, nor could all the exertions of his father 
and of the entire community prevail to ascertain 
his whereabouts; and the old man, prematurely 
old though in the prime of life, mourned for his 
lost boy in unutterable grief. 

Years passed, and the wanderer came not. 
The old farm-house grew older; the trees grew 
over it; the roses ran riot, and grew into wild 
masses of uncultivated beauty; the moss gather- 
ed on the rocks about the spring; the robins, that 
had built for years in the old apple-tree, ceased 
to return, having doubtless died in another land; 
and the old man went about his labor, hither 
and thither over his farm, with slow, feeble steps, 
wondering whether his boy were living or dead, 
homeless or happy, outcast or clothed and loved ; 
and so the time approached—steadily, calmly, 
peacefully—when he must depart, and leave a 
world—a broad, boundless world—with the wan- 
derer still in it, without a father, without a moth- 
er; he trembled when he added, without a God. 

He had been ill a week—nearly two weeks— 
and an evening of unusual quiet and lustrous 





beauty of moon and stars was coming down on 
the country side. He lay in his own large room, 
with the doors and windows open, and as he lay 
he could look out and down toward the church 
and church-yard, where lay the wife of his bo- 
som, who had now slept for more than thirty 
years in the village burial-ground. And as he 
looked, the thought of meeting her again took 
possession of his whole soul; and he grew not 
only calm, but happy and exultant, and. broke 
out into a song of rejoicing, the words of which 
had been favorite words with her, the dead wife. 
And while he sang, there came down the road 
two persons, a man leading by the hand a child; 
the man walking feebly and with pain, the child 
occasionally lifting her eyes to his face, and ap- 
parently encouraging him. The old man did not 
cease to sing, and as the strangers approached 
the house, his voice, clear and distinct, floated 
on the night air, and seemed, broken though it 
was, to be musical, and soft as the moonlight. 
The two, who were drawing near, suddenly 
paused as they heard that voice, and the words 
fell on their ears with surprising distinctness : 


“Through sorrow’s night, and danger’s path, 
Amid the thickening gloom, 
We soldiers of an injured King 
Are marching to the tomb.” 
The child felt the hand which held her own 
suddenly tighten. She looked up, and saw that 
the face of her companion was pale—ashy—in 


the moonshine, and she stopped suddenly, and 
said, “ You are ill, father!” 

“Whose voice was that?” asked the sick old 
man in his room. For the child's voice had 
penetrated the thicket which surrounded the 
house. 

No one could reply, for no one had seen the 
approach of the strangers. The man did not 
notice the child’s voice or question, but stand- 
ing for a moment silent, gazed into the mass of 
trees and flowers which skirted the roadside and 
shut in the view of the old house, and then stag- 
gering a few steps further on, grasped feebly at 
the bars of the gate, and failing to take hold of 
them, fell heavily on the ground. 

A child’s shrill cry of distress startled the in- 
habitants of the old house, and rushing out into 
the road they found a man lying in the dust, and 
a child of ten or twelve years with her arms 
around him, weeping bitterly, and exerting all 
her strength to lift him, while she alternately 
sobbed and calied him father, and. begged him 
to rise. . 

They brought him in and laid him on the 
porch, in the doorway, and he breathed for a 
little time heavily, and moaned once; while the 
child constantly wept, and begged him to wake 
—to speak to her. 

The old man grew violently excited as the 
sounds of the child’s voice came in to his room, 
and at length bade them lift him to the door. 

He stood there, with his white locks stream- 
ing about his face, on which the moonlight trem- 
bled and glanced through the trees; and the 
white sheet wrapped around his form gave him 
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a wierd, unearthly aspect. He looked down at 
the figure of the man, and the upturned face of 
the child, who was awed into silence by this 
strange apparition, and at this moment the 
stranger opened his eyes. 

There was a visible shudder passing through 
his body, and his gaze for one instant clung 
wildly to the eyes of the old man—that thrilling, 
piercing, agonizing gaze—and then he said, in 
a broken voice, full of anguish, penitence, and 
woe, “ Father—father—my child—Annie—for- 
give—my father!” and he straightened his tall 
form suddenly, and compressed his limbs rigidly, 
and his arms fell, one on each side, and his 
hands were clinched and then relaxed, and a 
swift tremor passed through his frame, and re- 
mained about his lips after all else was hushed, 
and the son lay dead in the old doorway, with 
his face turned up to the stars that had shone 
on him in the long gone years, a child playing 
before his father on the same old door-stone. 

And now Adam Bennett was ready to be gone. 
The instant that he saw his dead son, and knew 
that the world no longer contained him a wan- 
derer over its inhospitable surface, he was ready 
to depart, and anxious to be away. This was 
the first impulsive thought; but before the dead 
son was buried by his mother, the old man, ly- 
ing on his bed, had learned to love Annie Ben- 
nett, his grandchild, and to grow anxious for life 
that he might devote it to her. During the few 
weeks that he lived after that night of sorrow, 
his whole heart grew to the child; and although 
he was now content to depart, and his desire was 
toward the other and better country, he still had 
much fear and much anxiety about the child, 
and he sought advice from his pastor and friend, 
the old clergyman, and made every preparation 
that was possible for her benefit, thus to be left 
alone in the world. 

The old farmer was wealthy for a farmer, and 
his broad lands were located where a few years 
promised to make them of double or treble value, 
from the steady approach of the growing city. 
He had made a will, giving his property to a 
brother, with whom he had not been on good 
terms in early years, or rather, it should be said, 
who had not been on good terms with him; for 
Adam was too gentle to retain a thought of an- 
ger, and had even desired thus in dying to leave 
his still estranged brother the evidence of his 
love. But now he changed his will, and gave 
his entire property to Annie, his grandchild, and 
made the clergyman her guardian, who, with the 
old judge, his neighbor, were to be executors of 
his will. And when all was arranged, his will 
was executed, and in the presence of the same 
witnesses he destroyed the old will. 

And having arranged all this, the old man 
went quietly to his rest. There was no one with 
him but Annie and the old servants when he 
died. He called her up in the night-time from 
her light slumber, which she always took in his 
room; and when she crept up to his bed, and 
saw the pallor of his countenance—reminding 
her of that which preceded her father’s death— 


she threw her arms around his neck and pressed 
her cheek close to his; and with that'tight clasp 
close around him, the old man slept, dreaming 
of the clasping arms of his beloved wife, and 
woke in her embrace. 

Seven years passed swiftly over Annie Ben- 
nett in the parsonage, and she had grown into 
rare and perfect beauty. The good pastor was 
well worthy the charge he had undertaken, and 
he had well performed his duty. She was as 
gentle as beautiful, and the whole country was 
full of her praises. 

Wealth and beauty united are seldom likely 
to fail in winning admiration; but the throng 
of suitors who surrounded her, after the pastor 
permitted her to receive guests in his house, met 
poor encouragement from her universal kindness 
and gentleness. No one could feel himself in 
any way distinguished above his fellows, and 
none dared say he had more of her smiles than 
another. 

Judge Morton, the other executor of the will 
of Adam Bennett, had a son, who was sent to 
college at just about the period of the old man’s 
death, and although he was at home occasion- 
ally during his four years at Princeton, he never 
saw Annie Bennett. Immediately after grad- 
uating he was sent to travel in Europe, and be- 
coming enamored of life in one of the German 
universities, he had remained there for several 
winters; and great were the wonders expressed 
in the village at his quiet and comical letters de- 
scribing the raw beef-steaks, and as raw brandy, 
which, if he were serious, formed the main sup- 
port of life in Heidelberg. 

The brother of Adam Bennett also had a son, 
whom he had educated with the utmost care and 
expense, and who was now a student at law in 
the neighboring city, and one of the most de- 
voted suitors for Annie’s favor. For some rea- 
son which she would not explain, perhaps could 
not, she had a great dislike, amounting even to 
aversion, for her cousin John. It was not his 
personal appearance, for he was remarkably 
elegant and manly in form and feature. But 
there was doubtless an intuitive knowledge of 
his real character, an involuntary dislike to the 
bad heart which he concealed under a smiling 
and affable manner. 

A pleasant party was gotten up one sum- 
mer morning for a pic-nic on the mountain, 
and the day passed off with the accustomed 
amount of merriment and gayety. Toward 
evening a muttering of distant thunder warned 
them homeward, and there was a swift gather- 
ing to the carriages and horses, and the entire 
party hastened away as rapidly as they could 
procure seats in the conveyances. Annie Ben- 
nett was on horseback, and, accepting a prof- 
fered hand, she sprang into the saddle and 
hastened down the road at a long gallop, not 
waiting for the gentlemen to mount, who were 
her guardians for the time, but leaving them to 
follow as they might. 

She reached a place where the road for 





mile or more ran along the creek, flowing swift 
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and deep under high banks, and was still con- 
siderably in advance of John Bennett, who led 
the young men that were following her on their 
horses, when a sudden, blinding flash of light- 
ning startled her horse into fury, and at a sec- 
ond flash, no less vivid, he sprang over the bank 
into the rushing stream. 

A cry of horror broke from the crowd of pur- 
suers who came up on the instant; but no one 
of them ventured into the flood to save the girl, 
whose horse was seen breasting the current 
while she was nowhere visible. 

While the stupefied men were gazing at one 
another and into the stream, they suddenly per- 
ceived a man urging a splendid horse at a fu- 
rious pace down the road which ran along the 
opposite bank of the creek. When he reached a 
point nearly opposite to them he rode down the 
bank, and plunged into the water. All this had 
passed in a moment, and the next instant they 
saw the stranger quit his horse, and strike out 
boldly for a point in the stream where a mass 
of clothing indicated that he would find the ob- 
ject of his search; and in a few minutes he 
stood on the bank, bearing the senseless form of 
the most beautiful girl his eyes had ever seen. 
Resigning her to the care of her acquaintances, 
and without uttering an audible word, he caught 
his horse—which had crossed the river with him 
—sprang on him, and was out of sight in a few 
moments, riding furiously down the road. Those 
who saw him, soaked, muddy, and hatless—his 
long hair over his eyes and matted on his face 
—would hardly recognize him again if they met 
him in decent dress. 

Great was the astonishment of the family of 
Judge Morton when William, who had arrived at 
home only the day previous, returned from his 
afternoon ride in such condition, and greater 
still when he imposed strict secrecy on all con- 
cerning his adventure. It was not difficult to 
ascertain who was the lady he had rescued, for 
the whole village and country rang with the 
story of the unknown rescuer, and nothing com- 
plimentary to John Bennett or his companions 
was added to the account. On the contrary, it 
was frankly stated, much to their discredit, that 
Annie Bennett would have drowned but for the 
boldness of the stranger, who was described as 
a common-looking, gaunt, ill-visaged fellow, 
whose sudden appearance and departure were 
not to his credit. 

It is not possible within the limits of this 
story to describe the growth of love between 
William Morton and Annie Bennett. He was 
such a man as she had never before seen—far 
above the herd by whom she was surrounded— 
accomplished, learned, dignified, while he was 
at the same time the soul of kindness and 
gentleness. 

The instant that this love became apparent 
to strangers, John Bennett, convinced that his 
own prospects of suecess with his cousin were 
gone, began to consider the possibility of laying 
siege to her fortune in some other way. 

“Who was her mother?” had been a question 





very often put to Annie Bennett by others, still 
more frequently by herself, but hitherto unan- 
swered. She had, it is true, dim recollections, 
indistinct memories of a distant country, of 
strange scenes, of a childhood which had for its 
companion and guide a beautiful and beloved 
nurse, whom in her uncertain visions of the 
past she called “mother.” She had dreams 
that were more clear and vivid. But dreams, 
visions, and memories, alike failed to locate the 
place where her childhood was passed, or. to 
name or describe her mother. 

John Bennett made a discovery. It was his 
forte. He was of no value as a law clerk or 
student, but he was given to finding flaws in 
titles which he could make pecuniarily valuable 
by buying up claims of which owners did not 
know the value. 

He found a flaw in the execution of Adam 
Bennett's will. Slight indeed as it appeared at 
first, but fatal to the probate and to the will as 
it proved to be on examination, In fact the 
will was worthless under our statutes, which 
are clear and remarkably stern on the subject 
of last wills, and the property must descend to 
the heir-at-law of the old man, as if no will 
existed. This heir was, clearly enough, Annie, 
but where was the evidence of her paternity ? 
It consisted wholly in the scene at the time of 
her father’s death, and there was no legal evi- 
dence there on which to hang a claim as grand- 
child and heir-at-law. 

Hence there was little hope of resisting the 
claim now set up by the brother of Adam Ben- 
nett, and when at this period I was introduced 
to the parties, I found it impossible to afford 
them any encouragement, deeply as I became 
interested in Miss Bennett and her cause. My 
suggestion of a settlement was met by Judge 
Morton and his son with a decided refusal, they 
asserting that the proofs of her birth were of 
ten-fold more importance to them than her. 
property. 

The prospect was as dark for a defense as is 
often known in a lawyer’s office, and when, after 
exhausting our ingenuity for delays, we were at 
length driven to trial and defeat, we had a bill 
of exceptions long enough to occupy appellate 
courts for a short life-time, while we did not 
slacken our exertions to trace the footsteps of 
the wandering son of Adam Bennett. In this 
search no labor nor expense was spared, and 
ultimate success rewarded us fully. 

It was no easy matter to follow the steps of 
the truant boy, especially after the lapse of so 
many years. But we found him at the very 
start shipped on a vessel which traded regularly 
with Germany for a long period, and we found 
that, after the lapse of several years, he left the 
ship on the other side of the water. 

The ship-owner in whose employ he. sailed 
was in many respects a singular man, and one 
of his peculiarities consisted in a devotion to 
statistics, which led him to keep a record of 
every passenger, deck or cabin, that had ever 
crossed the ocean in one of his vessels. It was 
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by means of this record that we learned that the 
boy, now grown to a young man, had recrossed 
the sea, but in the cabin instead of before the 
mast, and at a period some years later than his 
sailor life. Still no trace of his marriage could 
be found. But a sharp clerk in our employ had 
observed that in the same vessel which had 
brought him to America, there came as cabin 
passengers, a German gentleman and his two 


daughters. This clerk revolved in his own mind | 


the probable results of a long passage on ship- 
board with young ladies in company; and, with 
our permission, though we laughed at the feeble 
foundation of his notions, he pursued the plan 
of search he had laid. 

Arguing that a German clergyman would be 
most likely to be applied to, under the circum- 
stances, to marry them, he obtained without dif- 
ficulty a list of the German clergy, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, at ‘that time in the city, 
and then hunted them down, man by man. As 
each failed to aid him, and his list grew smaller, 
instead of being discouraged he was only the 
more sanguine of his near approach to the dis- 
covery; and at length he had but one man to 


look for, and he was confident that this man | 


could solve the mystery. 

Two years passed before he obtained intel- 
ligence of this person, who was a poor Lutheran 
clergyman, and who, it at length appeared, had 
returned to Germany and died about ten years 
previously. 

Morton, the younger, had become much in- 
terested in young Stephenson’s search, and had 
imbibed faith in its success. We ridiculed the 
idea of wasting money on its prosecution; but 
he determined so to do, and authorized Stephen- 


son to go to Germany, and hunt up the dead | 


pastor’s note-books and memoranda. 

I pass over the particulars of his examina- 
tion. To our astonishment he was perfectly 
successful. He not only ascertained the date 
and place of the marriage, and the names of 


the witnesses present, but he ascertained the | 


name of the bride, and the place of her residence 
in Germany, and he forthwith set out to seek 
her family. None remained but an uncle, who 


told him their whole history. His brother was | 


a learned man, but not rich, and had emigrated, 
hoping for better success in America. On ship- 


board his elder daughter Meta had met an | 
| same road, at the moment that Morton and his 


American, whom she loved, and, on reaching 


New York, married. The entire family went to | 
the West, and here, after a lapse of five years, | 
Meta died, leaving her child to her husband and | 


sister. Another year passed, and the two sis- 
ters were lying side by side in the dust of a 
strange land. From that time the uncle could 
tell nothing of Meta’s husband. His brother, 
the old man, was living, very poor, earning a 
precarious livelihood by teaching in the city to 
which he had returned. 

Great was the astonishment, great the incre- 
dulity of the good people of ——, when it was 
announced that the grandfather of Annie Ben- 
nett was coming to see and claimher. The story 





| was changed and magnified from lip to lip, so 


that it was at length made to include her mother, 
and some half dozen relatives on the maternal 
side, all of whom were summed up in the weak 
and weary old man who accompanied me to the 
village to see a granddaughter, whom he fully 
expected to clasp in his arms and take on his 
knee, as he did the day her mother died. The 
old man was not prepared for the vision of 
beauty which broke on his sight when we 
reached the old parsonage. It was to him a 
resurrection from the grave. It was Meta, the 
child of his love, the image of one that lay on 
| his breast lovingly, confidingly, in the long gone 
| years in Fatherland. He paused and trembled 
| before he dared address her, and she stood wait- 
| ing his approach, and not understanding his de- 
lay. At length ke uttered some words in a 
| broken voice and a foreign tongue, and reached 
| out his arms to her. She sprang into them, and 
replied in the same language, and the old man 
| held her on his heart. The astonishment of 
| the by-standers may be imagined at hearing her 
| converse in a language which no one had heard 
her use before, and which she herself was to- 
tally unaware of her ability to speak. But the 
memories of her childhood now returned with 
| vividness and clearness, and, with the aid of the 
gentle old man’s suggestions, she recalled every 
thing, even to the death of her mother, her part- 
ing kiss, her farewell words. 

This story is told. A new trial, on the ground 
of new testimony, and a different verdict from 
the former, were now almost a matter of course. 
The old man found himself transformed into the 
grandfather and protector of a wealthy heiress, 
and no longer the poor German teacher, wander- 
ing from door to door. 

Morton and our client were married within a 
few weeks after the discovery of the grandfather. 

An occurrence which took place a few weeks 
after the marriage, enhanced the bitterness of 


| the controversy between the two branches of the 


family. Morton had on that morning communi- 
eated to his wife, for the first time, the fact that 
he was her unknown rescuer, and with many a 
laugh at the descriptions of his uncouth appear- 
ance, which had been circulated at the time of 
the occurrence, they rode out together to view 
the spot where the rescue had taken place. 
John Bennett’s evil genius led him along the 


wife had dismounted and were looking at the 
dark flow of the stream. Bennett was essen- 
tially a blackguard, and it appeared perfectly na- 
tural for him to pause, and invent insulting lan- 
guage and insinuations, to provoke the anger of 
his opponents. Unfortunately for him, it was 
equally natural for Morton to resent an insult 
on the spot; and John Bennett was never able 
to explain by what process he was transferred 
from the back of his horse to the bed of the river. 
The next instant Morton was obliged to plunge 
in and rescue the poor wretch, who could not 
swim a stroke, and who would have inevitably 
been insured against the gallows he merited, 
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if his enemy had not been generous to save | jury consider the case, which they did without 
him. leaving their seats. John Bennett has never 
Hence ensued a complaint for assault and} been seen in the village since that day. The 
battery, which was tried at the following Court | old German teacher has grown marvelously old, 
of Sessions. Never was greater crowd in a court- | and may be seen any pleasant day walking around 
room. All anticipated fun, and they had it to | the old farm-house, which still stands; and, fol- 
their hearts’ content. John Bennett was the | lowing him, you will generally see two or three 
sole witness for the prosecution, and he actually | glorious-ey ed children, who are likely to be Adam 
lied so much, that all hesitation as to our course | | Bennett’s heirs. 
in the defense vanished at once, and we went| And in still and calm nights, when the moon 
into it con amore. lies on the western horizon, leaving the world 
Our theory to the jury was that John Ben- | in that dark gloom which is more solemn than 
nett had often threatened vengeance on Mor- | is the night when the stars are alone—in such 


ton as his successful rival; and this we proved 
by a dozen witnesses. ‘Then that he had fallen 
into the stream, and would have been drowned 
but for Morton, who nobly rescued him; and 
this we proved by a fortunate passer-by, a} 
farmer, who had seen Morton plunge in to the | 





nights the country people fancy there are ghosts 
around the old house. They say a man, pale, 
ghastly, and sad, unutterably sad, peers through 
the bars of the old gate, and looks longingly for 
admission to the vine-clad porch, where sits, in 
calm and quiet dignity, an old and weary but 


rescue, but who was utterly blinded to all pre- | stately man, who sees not the wanderer at the 
vious occurrences by a bend in the road. Then | gate, but whose steadfast gaze is beyond the 
we demolished John Bennett’s character piece- | stars, and who sometimes gives utterance to the 
meal by piece-meal, till we did not leave him a | words and notes of a brave old psalm. 

rag to cover his hideous moral deformity. Wit-| The inhabitants within the old house heed 
nesses fairly crowded forward volunteering to | nothing of these idle tales, but sleep all the long 
aid us in this part of our defense ; and when we | ‘nights; and Annie Morton, the matron, some- 
had whitewashed Morton as quiet, calm, gentle, | | times dreams of an angel mother, and oftener 
unoffending—in point of fact a rather soft and | of a noble old man, the father of her father, whe 


milk-and-water sort of character—we let the 





| bends over her as she sleeps. 
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| Compromise embodied in the Nebraska bill, but 
| declared that he would not vote for the repeal of 


THE UNITED STATES. 

HE State Elections have engrossed attention 

during the past month. In New York, IIli- | 
nois, and Michigan they occurred on the 7th of 
November, and at the moment of closing this Rec- 
ord nothing more is known of the issue than gen- | 
eral results, so that accurate statistics must be re- 
served for the next Number. It may be stated 
generally, however, in reference to all of them, that 
partisan divisions have been less rigid than usual, 
that old party lines have been broken down—in | 
some States by a union of elements hostile to the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and in others 
by the advent of a new party, having a secret or- 
ganization, and having its operations based upon 
the native American element. In Delaware, where 
a State Election is still to be held, the Whigs have 
disbanded, and have merged themselves in this new 
American organization, the objects of which, so far 
as they are general, have been more distinctly 
stated in a speech made in DelawareCity by Hon. 
John M. Clayton, on the 1st of November, than in 
any other paper that has come to our notice. Mr. 
Clayton insisted that those provisions of several of 
eur State Constitutions which permit aliens to vote 
before they have become citizens of the United 
States, are contrary to’just principles and sound 
policy, and ought to be removed. He urged also 
that, while he would proscribe no man on account 
of his birth-place, preference should be given, in 
filling the offices of the country, to native-born 
Americans, and that the influence of the foreign 
element upon our politics should be diminished. He 
expressed his hostility to the repeal of the Missouri 
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the repealing clause. That measure he believed 


| would bring about a more serious and menacing 
| collision between the North and the South than any 


we have witnessed hitherto; and he thought it 


| therefore, highly desirable that we should have a 


party strong enough to overbear these sectional 
animosities, and sustain the Government in the 
preservation of the public peace. Such a party 
he believed would be found in this new organi- 


| zation, and he had no doubt that the appeal it 


would make to the American sentiment of the 
people would meet with a decisive and hearty re- 
sponse, 

The election in Indiana for State officers and 
Members of Congress, which took place on the Ist 
of October, resulted in the election of State officers 
by the Republican or Anti-Nebraska party—made 
up of Whigs and Democratic opponents of the Ne- 
braska bill, and in the return of rine Republican 
and two Democratic members of Congress. The 
following are the official returns of the vote on the 
State ticket : 


Sec. of State... Collins... 
Aud. of State . Talbott . . 
Tr. of State ...Nofsinger 98,658 
Judge S. Ct... .Gookings 98,622 Hovey.. 85,35T 18,265 
Sup. of P. In..Mills.... 99,857 Larrabee 85,835 14,022 

From Pennsylvania, in which the election was 
held on the same day, we have returns which show 
the election of eighteen Whig and seven Democratic 
members of Congress, and give the following ag- 
gregates of the vote for State officers : 


. Maijori 
Hayden. 85,636 12,628 
Dunn... 86,208 9,664 
Newland 85,592 15,066 
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GOVERNOR. 
James Pollock, Whig and American. 
William Bigler, Democrat 
B. Rush Bradford 


Pollock's majority over Bigler 
CANAL COMMISSIONER. 
Henry S. Mott, Democrat and American........ 
i Darsie, Whig 
B. M. Spicer, American 
Mott's majority over Darsie 
JUDGE OF SUPREME COURT. 
Jeremiah 8. Black, Democrat 
Thomas H. Baird, American 
Daniel Smyser, Whig 
Black's majority over Baird 
PROHIBITORY LIQUOR LAW. 


st a Prohibitory Law 
For a Prohibitory Law 


Majority against a Prohibitory Law 

From California we have intelligence to the 15th 
of October. The steam-ship Yankee Blade, which 
left San Francisco on the 30th of September for 
Panama, on the next day struck a reef of rocks off 
Point Arguilla, while running in a fog, and within 
half an hour sunk below her promenade deck. The 
captain, Randall, took about thirty passengers 
ashore in one of the boats, but did not return to 
the wreck. The first officer also went ashore in a 
boat, which was, however, stranded in landing, and 
a large number of those on board were drowned. 
During the night nothing further could be done for 
the rescue of the passengers, as the fog was very 
thick. Great confusion prevailed on board. The 
next morning the steamer Goliah came alongside 
and took off over six hundred passengers, and land- 
ed them at San Diego. About thirty lives were 
lost, mainly women and children. ——Great excite- 
ment prevailed in San Francisco in consequence of 
the discovery that Henry Meigs had forged the 
new City Comptroller’s warrants to the amount of 
over a million of dollars, and had left the country, 
in company with his brother, on board a yacht they 
had previously fitted up, and in which they had 
sailed, as is supposed, for Australia. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Public attention in England has been almost 
wholly absorbed by the news from the seat of war. 
The exultation at the victories of the Alma, and 
especially at the gallant conduct of the British 
troops, is profound and universal. Men of all par- 
ties vie with each other in the warmth of their eu- 
logies and congratulations, and the position of the 
Ministry has been immensely strengthened by the 
fortunate issue of their plans. Leading statesmen 
have seized the opportunity which events have of- 
fered of declaring their sentiments upon the sub- 
ject. Sir William Molesworth, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, received the compliment of the freedom of 
the City of Edinburgh, and spoke at some length, 
in acknowledging the henor, of the government of 
which he is a member. In the conduct of the war, 
he said France and England had three objects to 
accomplish : first, to prevent the armies of Russia 
from dismembering Turkey and marching on Con- 
stantinople ; second, to prevent the fleets of Russia 
from injuring their trade and commerce ; and third, 
to strike such a blow at Russia as would compel 
the Czar to desist from his designs on the Ottoman 
dominions. The first two objects had been already 
attained; the last was to be accomplished by the 
seizure of Sebastopol. He cautioned them against 
being impatient for instant victories, and said that, 
even if nothing further should be accomplished, 





two results had already been achieved of immense 
importance to the civilized world—one of which 
was the frank, firm, and cordial union of the peo- 
ple, the governments, the armies and navies of 
France and England in the same cause; and the 
other was the mitigation of the evils of war by the 
establishment of the maritime rights of neutrals on 
the firm and solid basis of reason and justice—a 
step in civilization the importance of which could 
scarcely be overestimated——In Aberdeen, Mr. 
Hume was made the recipient of similar honors, 
and replied in a long speech upon political topics, the 
salient points of which related to the war and th: 
government. No man could detest war more cor- 
dially than he did; but he had supported the Min- 
istry in declaring it, from a conviction that the lib- 
erties of Europe were in danger from the ambition 
of Russia, and that this danger could be arrested 
in no other way. He spoke very warmly of Lord 
Aberdeen, the only man, in his opinion, who could 
have kept the Cabinet together under existing cir- 
cumstances, and who, he thought, had been most 
unjustly assailed ——Mr. Murray Dunlop, a Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Greenock, addressed his con- 
stituents on the second of October, censuring the 
Ministry for having done so little for reform and 
other important interests of the country, but prais- 
ing them for the prudence and energy with which 
they had carried on the war. The real question at 
issue, he said, was whether Europe should be ruled 
by dynastic despotism, or by Constitutional liberty. 
That was the only ground on which the war with 
Russia could be justified, and yet it was not the 
ground on which it had been put by the govern- 
ment—and it was the absence of any such declara- 
tion which had made him distrustful of the alliance 
with Austria. He had no objection to that alli- 
ance; but would, indeed, rather desire it, if she 
could be enlisted on the side of the Constitutional 
monarchies of Europe. But it was of no import- 
ance if she was to remain on the side of th« 
dynastic despotisms. She might resist Russia in 
her endeavor to get more territory; but when it 
should become a question whether Constitutional 
freedom or despotic government should rule over 
Europe, the two would be joined hand in hand. 
He would say, therefore, to Austria, that if she 
would give a Constitution to Hungary, and liberal 
institutions to her own people, and set free the Ital- 
ians, Great Britain would strergthen her against 
the Czar; but if she persisted in joining the Czar 
in the oppression of the people, she should be left 
to struggle with the difficulties of her position alone. 
——Lord Aberdeen himself made an extended po- 
litieal address at Aberdeen on the 9th of October, 
in which he reviewed the history and achievements 
of the war, without, however, saying any thing new 
upon the subject, or throwing any new light on the 
future——Earl Granville made a speech in Staf- 
fordshire on the 6th, in which he insisted on the 
necessity of taking and either holding or destroy- 
ing Sebastopol, if they hoped to deprive Russia of 
the means of menacing and dismembering Turkey. 
——Mr. Disraeli, in a recent speech, has insisted 
on the necessity of a more vigorous resistance to 
Roman Catholle encroachments than is shown by 
the present Ministry. This sentiment, and the 
manner in which it has been received in various 
quarters, is regarded as indicating a purpose to 
make Protestantism the rallying ery of the Oppo- 
sition. Mr. Disraeli has also intimated a willing- 
ness to undertake the championship of the Licensed 
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Victualers, who complain of the operation of the 
new act putting more stringent regulations on the 
sale of intoxicating liquors.——The fate of Sir John 
Franklin and his companions has been ascertained. 
Dr. Rae, who has been for several years prosecut- 
ing the search of the Arctic zone, has arrived in 
England with the intelligence, that while on the 
western coast of Boothia he learned, from a party 
of Esquimaux, that, in the spring of 1850, they saw 
a party of white men pushing for the northern coast 
of America. Somewhat later in the season they 
found the bodies of over thirty, who had evidently 
perished from starvation. Dr. Rae obtained from 
the Indians a great variety of articles which they 
had taken from the bodies; some of which con- 
tained Sir John’s name, and all bore unmistakable 
evidence of having belonged to the party. The 
bodies were found near the confluence of Back 
river with the sea. 
FRANCE. 

The Emperor left the camp of the Army of the 
North, and returned to Paris on the Ist of October. 
In his parting speech to the troops, he said that 
the camp had been created to bring French soldiers 
near the coast, so that when needed they might the 
more readily join their English allies; to show to 
Europe that a hundred thousand men could be as- 
sembled on the frontiers without leaving the centre 
of France exposed to any danger, and to accustom 
the troops to the labors, hardships, and habits of 
military life——An extract of a private letter from 
the Republican Barbes, who has been in prison 
ever since the coup d'état, was communicated to the 
Emperor, in which he said he craved victory for the 
French—he longed to have the glory of the nation 
enhanced by conquest; and declared that he pitied 
the Republican party if there were any among them 
who thought differently. On receiving this letter, 
Napoleon inclosed it to the Minister of the Interior, 
with orders for the immediate release of Barbes, 
saying that “a prisoner who preserves, in spite of 
long sufferings, such patriotie sentiments, could not 
in his reign remain in prison.” On receiving the 
order for his release, Barbes refused to accept any 
favor at the hands of a usurper, and declared he 
would not leave the prison. He was forcibly re- 
moved, and formally demanded to be restored, 
threatening to quit France if his request was not 
acceded to within twenty-four hours. No notice be- 
ing taken of it, he went to England.——M. Soulé, 
the United States Minister in Spain, on attempting 
to return to that country from England, was for- 
bidden to enter France. The incident excited a 
strong sensation among the Americans in Europe. 

THE GERMAN STATES. 

Some further diplomatic correspondence has ta- 
ken place between Austria and Prussia, the only 
importance of which grows out of the indication af- 
forded that while Austria inclines more and more to- 
ward an alliance with the Western Powers, Prussia 
remains fixed in her purpose of maintaining a neu- 
trality favorable to Russia. On the 21st of Sep- 
tember Baron Manteuffel replied to the Austrian 
circular of the 14th, in which he expresses satis- 
faction at the explanations afforded, but indicates 
a wish for further assurances as to the means taken 
to prevent the German States from being involved 
in the war. The fact of the evacuation of the 
Principalities by Russia is regarded as setting 
aside the danger of a conflict with Austria; but 
it is suggested that the interests of Germany 
would be forwarded if those Principalities could be 








excluded from the territories accessible to military 
operations. Seeing in the evacuation a proof of 
the compulsive force of the treaty of April 20, 
the Prussian government desires to give validity to 
that policy by having the treaty confirmed and 
rendered binding by the Diet, so that Russia, as 
long as Austria does not attack her, shall not make 
an inroad of war against Austria for occupying the 
Principalities without finding her sustained by all 
the German States. In such an event as that sup- 
posed, the importance of German local interests to 
be protected on the lower Danube by the entry of 
Austrian troops inte the Principalities, would have 
to be weighed against general German interests 
as involved in a participation in the war. The 
admission of foreign armies into the Principalities 
is complained of, and assurances on these points 
are asked. The Austrian government in reply, in- 
sists that German interests are manaced so long as 
Russia does not give guarantees for the restoration 
of a sure and lasting peace, and very plainly in- 
timates that if Prussia maintains much longer her 
position of indecision, Austria will be prepared to 
act independently, and may perhaps bring forward 
only such propositions as are calculated to bring the 
situation of the German Bund into accord with her 
own.——Another indication that Austria is more 
and more disposed to join the Western Powers, is 
found in the fact that Baron Hubner, her minister 
in Paris, presented to the Emperor the official con- 
gratulations of his government upon the victory 
of the allied Powers over the Russians on the 
Alma.——The Russian Czar, meantime, not in- 
different to these demonstrations, is advancing the 
Imperial Guards from St. Petersburg to Warsaw, 
and is raising new levies in Russia, which are re- 
garded as symptoms of meditated attack upon the 
Gallician frontier of Austria. 
THE EASTERN WAR. 

The military operations in the Crimea have 
made a decided and important advance since our 
last record. The landing of the allied armies was 
effected at the Bay of Eupatoria on the 14th Sep- 
tember, the French being the first to go on shore. 
No enemy was in sight, nor was any opposition 
whatever offered to their landing. The French 
troops disembarked numbered 23,600, and the En- 
glish 27,000. Marshal St. Arnaud issued a gen- 
eral order, congratulating the French army under 
his command upon.their arrival in the Crimea, and 
exhorting them to contend with their English 
allies for superiority in efficiency and good con- 
duct. Lord Raglan, the English general, in an 
order of the day, exhorted the troops under his 
command to protect the inhabitants of the country 
in their persons and their property. On the 19th 
the allied armies broke up their encampment, and 
bivouacked for the right on the left bank of the 
Bulgavac, having decided to attack the Russians, 
who were strongly intrenched on the heights of the 
Alma river. “After about an hour’s march the 
Russians opened a fire of artillery upon the En- 
glish cavalry in advance, which was returned, and 
the Russian squadron withdrew. The day’s march 
had been fatiguing, and the troops bivouacked for 
the night. The next morning both armies moved 
toward the Russians, who were very strongly in- 
trenched behind the steep and rugged banks of the 
Alma, their front extending over two miles, artil- 
lery having been planted upon the sharpest heights, 
and the slopes of the hills covered with dense masses 
of infantry. A trench had been dug between the 
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strongest point and the river, and every possible 
preparation had been made for an obstinate de- 
fense. About mid-day the Allies drew up with- 
in sight, but not in range; the French being on 
the right, and leaning on the sea. It had been 
arranged that the Russian position should be turn- 
ed on both flanks; the French taking the left and 
the British the right. The battle began about 
half-past twelve, and was fought from right to left. 
The French, under General Bosquet, crossed the 
Alma, climbed the heights, and in the face of 
a very heavy fire established themselves, to the 
extent of several thousand men, on the left flank 
of the Russians. They were soon reinforced by 
two other brigades under General Canrobert and 
Prince Napoleon, and the battle rolled toward the 
centre. The French brigades rushed forward with 
impetuosity, being covered by their artillery, which 
had been brought to bear, and being soon supported 
by their second line, won the battle on the Russian 
left by two o’clock. Meantime the British divi- 
sions, halted behind the village of Burlink, were 
awaiting the moment for an attack on the Russian 
centre, replying with artillery to the heavy fire 
kept up by the Russians. About one o'clock the 
latter set the village on fire, and by its smoke and 
blaze retarded the operations of the enemy. At 
length Lord Raglan gave the signal for advance, 
and the light division under Sir George Brown 
crossed the river, the troops wading across, climb- 
ing over the trees that had been felled to oppose 
their progress, and under a withering fire. The 
Russian batteries were brought to bear with great 
precision upon them before they could form; round 
after round of shot swept through them; their 
officers began to go to the ground; and as they 
rushed up the steeps, the ranks were broken by 
grape, canister, and musketry. But nothing could 
arrest them. Steadily and sternly each regiment 
formed as it best could; and, led by Brigadier 
Codrington and Sir George Brown, conspicuous 
on a gray charger, rushed right against the battery. 
On their right fought the left brigade of the second 
division, who were hotly engaged against the Rus- 
sian centre. Sweeping up the bills, they were met 
by a terrible fire; and as their shattered lines 
neared the battery of thirty-two pounders in their 
front, a sheet of lead “swept through them like a 
sword.” Brigadier Pennefather, their brave com- 
mander, drew them back to form them anew; and 
the Russian infantry, emboldened by this appear- 
ance of success, leaped out of the battery and be- 
gan to charge down-hill. The three regiments 
turned upon their foes, and hunted them up the 
hill at the point of the bayonet, followed them with 
a storm of bullets, and sent them flying over the 
hill beyond. It was at this stage that the crisis of 
the battle had arrived. The a@vanced brigade of 
the light division had crowned the slope, and had 
seized the battery, when, mistaking for French a 
dark column of infantry marching teward them, 
the three regiments ceased firing. Immediately a 
volley of musketry undeceived them, and forced 
them to retire with awful loss, But now the First 
Division, the Highland Brigade under Sir Colin 
Campbell, and the Guards under General Bentinck, 
were approaching, with all the regularity and 
calmness of a review. Their lines were dressed as 
they came grandly on. The men of the Light 
Division complained that the Guards were losing 
time in dressing-up! But the dressing-up did not 
interfere with their advance. They met and 





covered the retiring regiments of the Light Divi- 
sion: but they were exposed to a tremendous fire, 
and the men fell fast. A large square of Russians 
was advancing toward the battery, but appeared 
to hesitate. At this moment, Lord Raglan, who 
with his staff had crossed the river, and who stood 
in the heat of the fire, ordered up two guns to bear 
upon the advancing Russians. The guns wer 
speedily in their place; speedily they got th 
range over the heads of the Guards and High. 
landers who still swept on; long lanes of dead 
were rapidly bored through the Russian ranks: 
the enemy wavered and fled. On went the Guards 
and Highlanders. The Duke of Cambridge en- 
couraged his men by voice andexample. ‘ High- 
landers!” cried Sir Colin Campbell, before they 
came to the charge, “ don’t pull a trigger till you're 
within a yard of the Russians!” They charged, 
and well they obeyed their chieftain’s wish: Sir 
Colin’s horse was shot under him, but his men took 
the battery at a bound. The Russians rushed out. 
leaving multitudes of dead behind them. The Sec- 
ond and Light Divisions crowned the heights. The 
French turned the guns on the hill against the flying 
masses, which the cavalry in vain tried to cover. 
A few faint struggles from the scattered infantry, 
a few rounds of cannon and musketry, and the en- 
emy fled to the southeast, leaving three generals, 
three guns, 700 prisoners, and 4000 wounded behind 
them. The battle of the Alma was won. The loss 
of the Allies in this engagement was 606 killed and 
2699 wounded. The Russian wounded were cared 
for by the victors as well as possible, though the 
surgeons and attendants provided by the British 
army were entirely inadequate to their own neces, 
sities. The Russian army was commanded by 
Prince Menschikoff in person, but after the battle 
it suffered a total rout; it was divided, the left 
wing marching on Bakchi Sarai, and the right on 
Belbek, toward Sebastopol. Marshal de St. Ar- 
naud, whose health had been very feeble for some 
weeks, kept his horse twelve hours on the day of 
battle, though suffering the most acute pain, so 
that at last he was obliged to be supported by two 
soldiers. Two days after, though suffering intense- 
ly, he still attended to the duties of his post, but on 
‘the 26th he could hold out no longer, and issued a 
general order, announcing his serious illness, and 
handing over his command to General Canrobert. 
He died at sea on the 29th. His body was depos- 
ited with great pomp in the Invalides, at Paris. 

The allied armies remained on the scene of the 
battle, burying the dead and succoring the wound- 
ed, until the 23d, when the British troops were 
again in motion. On the 25th they seized and oc- 
cupied Balaklava, encountering slight resistance. 
The next day they were joined by the French. On 
the 27th two divisions of each army made a recon- 
noissance in the direction of Sebastopol. On the 
28th the British fleet began disembarking its siege 
artillery, and on the 9th of October the siege of 
Sebastopol commenced. Up to our latest dates 
from that place (the 2ist), no serious impression 
had been made on the fortress, which was held 
by a large force. The Russians were again con- 
centrating their troops on the Upper Belbek, and 
were threatening the besieging force. They had 
sunk eight vessels of their fleet in the harbor, thus 
rendering the fleet of the Allies useless in the siege. 
——In the Baltic, the English and French fleet has 
been ordered into winter quarters, and most of the 
ships will return home. 
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OW HAVE WE BEEN EDUCATED? Our 
history has disappointed certain classes of 
thinkers. Men of imaginative art, devoted to the 
beautiful culture of Poetry and the rapt enjoyment 
of Romance, have mourned over it as though they 
had been defrauded of a portion of their inheritance. 
If their favorite circumstances could have surround- 
ed us; if there had been a twilight age in our ex- 
istence; there can be no doubt that this continent 
would have supplied a most appropriate scene for | 
mystic figures and heroic impersonations. Every | 
thing here on such a grand scale; magnitude ex- 
citing the senses, and magnificence overpowering | 
the intellect; caves forming subterranean worlds, | 
and lakes swelling into oceans; rivers, whose wa- | 
ters chill at the Pole and warm at the Equator; | 
and vast mountains, stretching a girdle from Terra | 
del Fuego to Arctic regions; what a panorama 
would all these have afforded, if a classic antiquity 
could have shed its grace over them! But it has 
been denied us. Higher laws than the conditions 
of poetry have been executed. Directed by an un- 
seen hand, circumstances interposed a sovereign 
sway, and shut out the Western Hemisphere from 
the realms of imagination. No seductive mythol- 
ogy was allowed to spread its idolatries over the 
awaiting home of Christian freemen. No gorgeous 
fables were to be embodied here in captivating 
rituals. Not even chivalry and feudalism were 





permitted to have their knights and troubadors, 


representatives of valor and of song, in these 
hidden wilds. A new form of culture was to be 
assigned to man; a new volume of Providence 
was to be opened; a new series of wonders was 
to arise on the visions of our race; and hence, 
the continent was reserved for the maturing stage 
of humanity. 

There is no philosophy in wishing that things 
had been otherwise. Reviewing the annals of the | 
past, we see how admirably the Old World was fit- | 
ted to be the nursery of the human family. What- | 
ever could awaken thought and inspire sentiment; | 
whatever could organize social instincts and develop | 
massive power; whatever could fasten in men’s | 
minds the great sentiment of an overruling Provi- 
dence, and engage their attention to the supreme | 
interests of virtue and religion, was bestowed upon | 
its successive generations. And yet it was chiefly | 
the experience of types and shadows through which | 
it passed. The religious culture of the Jew, while 
it occupied its own select ground and held a sullen 
reserve to all the rest of mankind, was indicative 
of the intellectual and political systems of antiquity. 
As the former appealed to the senses, and stimu- 
lated the imagination, so the latter trained the mind 
to think rather than to enjoy, to anticipate but not 
to realize. The childhood of our race must under- 
go just such a moral and social treatment. Not 
only in its spiritual but in its earthly connections, 
must it walk amidst mysteries, and commune with 
prefiguring symbols. Unconscious prophecies of 
the future were always around the Greek and the 
Roman—prophecies in statuary, in architecture, in 
splendid highways, in conquering eagles—pictur- 
esque anticipations of what man should be in the 
high attainment of his renovating glory. The great- 
ness of the Greek in the presence of material na- 
ture; the grandeur of the Roman in the presence 
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of men; and last, but more significant than they, 
the elect Jew, called to the priesthood of truth and 
the service of love, were the foreshadowings of a 
culture that should combine all their distinctive 
beauty, and of a condition that should unite their 
separate contributions in one calm and completed 
whole. Its advent past, Christianity assimilated 
whatever was worthy in these various agencies, and 
entered on the conquest of the world. The ancient 
institutions of civilized life crumbled away, and as 
the barbarian gathered about its cross, the true faith 
and a goodness above the earth were made known. 
Centuries of conflict followed. The spirit of the 
Greek, the Roman, the Jew still struggled for the 
mastery. Men loved carnal worship, and sought 
its gratifications. But the age of imaginative dis- 
cipline waxed old and perished. Side by side, a 
Christian polity for the State and a Christian creed 
for the Church, a Christian spirit in art and a Chris- 
tian truth in literature, arose and transformed the 
nations. It was then that the world had a west- 
ward direction given to its pilgrimage. Its imag- 
inative zeal had expired in seeking the East with 
its hallowed soil and sepulchre; and now, its con- 
science aroused by the stern realities of truth, and 
its genuine heart enlisted in nobler duties, it was 
ready to follow the hand that traced its pathway 
toward the setting sun. It was still unconscious 
of its destiny. The part it was acting was con- 
cealed from its eye. Amidst all the wonders of that 
movement, nothing is so wonderful as the uncon- 
sciousness of its most memorable actions. It tried 
to retain the past; labored to perpetuate old preju- 
dices and passions ; celebrated ancient and honored 
festivals ; and strove to keep its hereditary memories 
fresh and fragrant. Exiled in person but not in 
feeling, the founders of a new empire sought to 
stretch their cords across the sea, and bind them- 
selves with their posterity to the land that had 
given them birth and strength. The future was 
to be the past purified. But their plans were de- 
feated. A dim conjecture that they were engaged 
in a strange drama, impelled by unseen forces, and 
sustained by a mighty arm; a conjecture that took 
no shape from logic, and yet far removed from 
shapelessness, was fulfilled, while all their delib- 
erate purposes were doomed to disappointment. 
One cycle had closed forever; another was no-v to 
begin. Despite of themselves, our fathers were 
torn from all former associations, and set apart for 
a special task. They were anointed as men had 
never been—they were anointed for the future. 
If at Plymouth Rock or at Jamestown they could 
but have seen, what a vision would have opened! 
What a finished series of providences! what a com- 
pleted scroll of historic deeds! what results from 
slight causes as majestic as miracles! And yet, 
all end in liberating and ennobling Mind. A sin- 
gle power, Imagination, had always been the her- 
ald of a coming regeneration ; but centuries of sor- 
row had to waste the hearts of men, and centuries 
of effort had to train their returning life, ere the 
image could be changed into a thought, the aspi- 
ration irto a sentiment, the beautiful promise into 
a glad possession. In Politics, idealizing in Pla- 
to; in Song, beginning with the blind man of 
Greece and closing with the blind man of En- 
gland; in Heroism, wandering as a weeper from 
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Thermopyle, but reappearing in joy at Runny- 
mede and Marston Moor ; in Devotion, uttering its 
strains in early prophets, and afterward, the sum- 
mons lost, recovering its magic words in the fiery 
Luther; Imagination beholds the training of our 
race complete, and resigns its long-cherished charge 
to another guardianship. 

If we were to specify the fact which, above all 
others, has been most favorable to the growth of 
our national mind, we should select its separation 
from those circumstances which hitherto had ex- 
cited the imagination. Viewed in its social rela- 
tions, this great faculty has been ordained to per- 
form a preparatory work in the progress of mau- 
kind. It is the symbol, not the substance; and 
hence, while its office is essential to qualify and 
fit men to enter upon a high state of civilization, 
the laws of its action, considered in a social as- 
pect, forbid its permanent continuance. Nothing, 
therefore, in our history has been more fortunate 
than this withdrawment from scenes, habits, and 
associations which nourished the sentiments and 
impulses of the imagination. It put us in a posi- 
tion to be a solid and substantial race; to feel the 
moral sublimity of our duty; to choose materials 
of strength instead of beauty for the superstructure 
of society. Had we been devoted to imaginative 
pursuit, fond of its pleasures, and eager to seek its 
gilded shows, where would have been the enter- 
prise, the hardihood, the mighty endurance, which 
have been so conspicuous in the building up of an 
American empire! A love of sculpture, painting, 


music, and other fine arts, would have incapaci- 


tated us for a civilization that was destined to rise 
on the fresh sods of a wilderness, and to secure its 
triumphs by the severe exactions of skill, patience, 
and industry. Nor must we overlook the truth, 
that the experience which we acquired in the serv- 
ice of material nature, was a main element in our 
education for freedom. It was virtually a return 
to the normal state of humanity. Labor and life 
were restored to their original eonditions, There 
was not a single institution between man and the 
earth. The soil was his property, and the hand 
of toil was unfettered. Necessity conspired with 
principle, the physical and the moral law united, 
to teach him the sacredness of labor. By this 
means he learned to rely upon himself, and to 
trust in the wisdom of that divine economy which 
ruled overhim. If his circumstances brought him 
so near to the universe, the instrument of feeding, 
clothing, and sustaining him, they also drew him 
close to the bosom of Providence ; and thus indus- 
try was in fellowship with reverence to inspire 
confidence and exalt agency. Our fathers owed 
almost every thing to this rigorous discipline. In- 
herited wisdom and borrowed science would never 
have made men of them, They were, indeed, in- 
debted to the past; but they had nobler teachers 
than Hampden, and Milton, and Sidney. Cold 
and heat, sterile lands and scanty crops, swollen 
rivers and impassable mountains, poverty and suf- 
fering, barbarism hanging upon their borders and 
often descending upon their exposed habitations, 
tyranny in the mother country, the absence of 
sympathy and the loneliness of solitude, trained 
them to feel that they were competent to govern 
themselves, Neyer before was there such an il- 
lustration of the fact, that the purpose of Provi- 
dence is to instruct man in the art of self-govern- 
ment, by di him to subdue and regulate the 
outer world; and never before was witnessed the 





spectacle of Agriculture, Commerce, Art, Repub- 
licanism, and Christianity starting, side by side, 
in a career of harmony and splendor. 

The circumstances of our position, as we have 
indicated, strongly tended to individualize our 
character, and urge us forward in a new pathway. 
Columbus was not more of a discoverer in the 
physical geography of the globe, than our fathers 
were in the practical science of administrative life. 
Transfer the genius of that extraordinary man from 
the ship to the soil, from mutinous sailors to dis- 
contented citizens, from the perils of the ocean to 
the dangers of the land; turn his eye from the 
faithful compass to the great sentiment of human 
rights, and in place of rising and setting stars, give 
him those vicissitudes which move through the cir- 
cle of mortal experience, and nothing is wanted to 
complete the picture of a representative type of 
American statesmanship. A host of Columbus-like 
heroes, these sturdy pioneers stood ready in their 
sphere to do the bidding of a heavenly word, or 
surrender their lives in its service, Fit successors 
to his manly faith and serene courage, born of the 
same spirit and baptized in the same suffering, they 
were worthy to consummate his wondrous work 
by finding another world within the one which he 
had rescued to civilization from the concealing wa- 
ters of the deep. At the root of all their virtues 
lay the principle of obedience, and it gave a con- 
scientious uniformity to their actions. Pliant in 
nothing else, they thought and labored as the 
creatures of Infinite Wisdom. The law of recon- 
ciliation was their law. Better still, it was their 
love and joy. And hence, they were prepared to 
appreciate the conditions of restraint under which 
the hope of their hearts was to realize its slow ful 
fillment. It was not an enterprise of cheerful prom 
ise and prompt reward that they hadin hand. |i 
was not an inviting field for the speculations of 
mammon or the ambition of fame. Every cir- 
cumstance was calculated to repress the impulsive 
feelings of our nature. Dangers abounded. Dif 
ficulties were numerous and formidable. The cli- 
mate was a foe—the savage was an enemy—th« 
spirit of the age was hostile to their success, And 
yet, it is to this law of restraint that we are most 
signally indebted for the best lessons of American 
freedom. If it prevented an excess of emigration 
from abroad, it was still more fortunate in its ef. 
fects at home. It led to a compact state of society. 
It colonized the Atlantic shores, and settled the 
white man in those sections of the continent where 
the aborigines were least likely to be permanently 
disturbed. It educated them to the sea, and early 
pointed out one of the chief sources of wealth and 
power. Above all else, it originated and matured 
at once a thorough system of colonization, and put 
them on the true line of social progress. The agen- 
cy of Providence in reserving the continent for an 
age that could send a band of suitable men to oc- 
cupy it, is apparent. But that was only a precau- 
tionary measure. Look at the watchful guardian- 
ship that rested not by day or slambered by night, 
and that sustained so many means in operation to 
develop the country in perfect subordination to 
the just philosophy of moral and political growth. 
Had prosperity been rapid, it must have been ficti- 
tious and fugitive. If the length and breadth of 
the land had been open to adventure, the delights 
of noyelty, and the excitements of feverish change 
would have introduced the destructive elements of 
instability into every movement. De Sotos and 
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De Leons, followed by deluded thousands, woulg 
have scattered themselves far and wide. Imagin- 
ation would have repeated the mockeries of the 
crusades, and every true interest of social life 
would have perished in gay revelry or licentious 
turbulence. Happy for them and us the severe 
restraints of physical circumstanees had so much 
of Omnipotence infused into them. Idle supersti- 
tions could not burst through these iron barriers. 
Illusory dreams could not mislead them. The 
fabled waters of Colophon could not tempt them 
to search the wilderness, nor the visions of alche- 
mists haunt their humble toil. Firm and faith- 
ful, they kept to their work as though it were a 
sacrament—intent on the present, and yet mind- 
ful of the future—like Abraham, reading their 
posterity in the stars of heaven, and content for 
the sure mercies of time to vindicate their tranquil 
trust. 

If the reader will now recall our argument, he 
will see that, in respect to the elementary discipline 
of American mind, we have attached a special im- 
portance to the absence of imaginative sentiments 
from the experience of our forefathers, their separ- 
ation from long-established institutions and seclu- 
sive position on a new continent, their dependence 
on personal agency in harmony with the laws of 
nature and the restraints of providental circum- 
stances. Placed in the attitude they were, it was 


the demand of necessity that they should be pru- 
dent in foresight, sagacious in plans, resolute in 
peril, united in council, and untiring in exertions. 
The pressure of urgent motives was irresistible. 


If this had been all, if no higher destiny had been 
unfolded before them, their heroism would soon 
have been exhausted ; character would have been 
dwarfed; the glory of the morning would not 
have ascended to the zenith and spread its merid- 
ian fullness around the firmament. Another era in 
their history was soon introduced. It was the era 
of independent thought and original action. A 
certain degree of adjustment to their physical con- 
dition having been attained—a groundwork of 
training laid—they were now ready for one more 
gigantic step in the process of civilization. .They 
had acquired the arts of trade, the endearments of 
home, the institutions of learning and religion. 
They had learned to wait, and by waiting to tri- 
umph. They had been taught to suffer, and by 
suffering to be strong. The inspiration of the new 
hemisphere came upon them. It was the gift of 
tongues, for they spake a new language. It was 
the gift of social regeneration, for they entered on 
a new existence. It was the Pentecost of freedom. 
How suddenly the former types and shadows van- 
ished away—how clear and cool was the light that 
bathed their brows—how quick the descent of a re- 
newing spirit! Plymouth Rock and Jamestown 
revealed their hidden meaning. Carver and Ma- 
ther—Roger Williams and William Penn—Calvert 
and Smith—what tragic personages were they in 
that strange radiance which poured back upon 
their forms and features! And as the stream of 
splendor pierced the gloom of ages past, the mys- 
steries of history were explained—mysteries of 
Star Chambers and Inquisitions—the secrets of 
Bunyan’s prison and Rogers's martyrdom. 

The facts of our Revolution show that the issue 
was one of pure principle. None of the grievances 
complained of by the Colonies were intolerable. 
Worse evils have been patiently endured. The 
struggle was for political rights, and not a retalia- 





tion for personal and social wrongs. Nothing could 
have been more fortunate than that the controversy 
assumed this peculiar shape. Had it been a re- 
sistance to the grosser forms of tyranny, the most 
vindictive passions must have been aroused. Goad- 
ed to desperation, men would have forgotten their 
allegiance to truth and virtue. It would have 
necesarily been a licentious warfare. If success- 
ful, what a penalty would have been paid! The 
moral effect must have proved disastrous to the 
mind of our country ; the fearful extent to which it 
must have interfered with the subsequent establish- 
ment of a wise government can scarcely be imag- 
ined. As it was, our fathers came out of it—mEK. 
The whole contest was an exception—a marked 
exception—to the usual course of war. It did not 
debauch them; and hence, when the time came 
to organize institutions for the protection of per- 
sonal and relative rights, they were left with calm 
judgments and subdued feelings for the great work. 
In brief, the war of the Revolution continued the 
same high and heroic discipline that had previous- 
ly developed the strength and excellence of their 
character. All through, from the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers to the surrender at Yorktown— 
from the settlement on James River to the treaty 
of peace—it was the same struggle; inspired by 
one motive, directed by one sentiment, supported 
by one hope, consecrated to one end, Standing 
then at this point, let us review the ground that 
has been traversed. The most unlike things are 
brought together by some strange affinity, and har- 
monized into a perfect system. Instruments are 
selected from all departments of nature, and com- 
bined into a mighty machinery. The infinite re- 
sources of Providence contribute their chosen 
agencies, and ere men are aware, they are encir- 
cled in a miniature Universe, where every element 
of force and every orb of movement gravitates to- 
ward a common centre. The rigors of climate 
harden their muscles, and the toil of the fields 
braces their nerves. Summer night-dews and 
winter frosts impress the lesson of care and pru- 
dence, while forest and flood invite to danger and 
reward courage. Newfoundland fisheries and 
mountain clearings, the heights of Quebec and the 
wilds of the Alleghanies, conflicts with Frenchmen 
and surprises from Indians, train eye and hand for 
future need. Different social castes —cavaliers, 
criminals, redemptionists: unlike tastes, such as 
separated gay courtiers from sober Puritans; pre- 
cise Quakers and loose worldlings; polished Hu- 
guenots and sturdy Germans; Englishmen of the 
spirit of Charles, and Englishmen of the spirit of 
Cromwell; men who venerated Lord Baltimore, 
and men who followed Anne Hutcheson; natives 
of hostile countries; antagonists in taste and tem- 
per, as well as antipodes in religion; are all fused 
into a common mass, and qualified for the enjoy- 
ment of a common citizenship, And, as in chaos, 
each discordant element was set free from the con- 
vulsive strife, and gathered to its domain—as the 
light leaped to the sky and sphered itself in perpet- 
ual beauty—as the waters, chafed no more, laid 
themselves te rest in the hollows of the continents, 
and the winds, listening to the strain of the“ morn- 
ing stars,” soothed themselves into the gentle mel- 
ody—the earth all fair, and the firmament all fade- 
less—so here, in humbler measure, but beneath the 
same disposing arm, another world arose from the 
deep of ages, and entered on the circuit of its 
shining. 
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There is now an American Society, an American 
Government, an American Life. Institutions to 
protect person, property, and pursuit, acknowl- 
edging the supreme authority of God and the in- 
herent civil sovereignty of man, have been estab- 
lished. The oath of ratification, the first act of an 
enfranchised people, has been formally, deliberate- 
ly, solemnly sworn, and henceforth a nation becomes 
a partner with Providence in the advancement of 
truth, justice, and benevolence among men. And 
yet, in this very moment, when the nation assumed 
the highest of all earthly responsibilities, it is evi- 


dent that the system is better than the subjects. A | 
forward movement, in reference to Europe, we | 


often call it, but let us not forget that it was also a 
forward movement with respect to ourselves. In 
a general point of view, it was adapted to our char- 
acter and condition. 


stringent checks—for the wise parsimony with 
which it dealt out power—for the balance of one 


interest against another in the well-poised scales of | 
justice—for simple duties and defined objects—al- | 
lowing for all these provisions of ripe intelligence | 
and mature experience, it was still an experiment, | 
not on what man was, but on what he might be- | 
come. Poetry can not monopolize all the ideals of | 
Science, as well as poetry, has its | 
hours of communion with the Infinite Beauty. So | 
has Truth, whenever it discloses its perfect majesty | 


the world. 


and challenges the reverence of the heart. 


ocean—to Luther in the monastery of Erfurth—to 
Socrates in his meditative musings on immortality. 
And among them, though rigidly deduced from con- 
sciousness and historical facts, we place the Amer- 


ican system. It was not the Republic of Plato nor | 


the Utopia of More, and yet it was a prophetic an- 
ticipation of the brighter days of humanity. In- 
stincts, sentiments, hopes—ideas of equality and 
brotherhood—millennial adumbrations in partial 
outline—were embodied therein for the first time 
in the career of the world. The great problem was 
—Can men live up to such a standard? This ques- 
tion could be answered with an & priori affirmative, 
if one condition could be determined, and that is, 
whether the institutions themselves, in connection 
with the tendencies of public opinion and the cir- 
cumstances of the people, had a sufficient degree 


of disciplinary power to raise the nation to their | 


own level. But it is obvious that, reason as we 
may, the only sure test in such a matter is ex- 
perience. 

There was less contrariety between the theory 
and the practice of our government than any one 
would have imagined. Inconsistencies did arise 
and threaten serious dangers. Some of our great- 
est men were suspicious of popular rights. One 
party leaned toward England, another toward 
France. The trustworthiness of the people con- 
tinued in debate for years, and on both sides the 
logical argument was exhausted. Anti-republican 
and extra-republican measures were advocated. 
Mind met mind in earnest collision’ 
inevitable. For the remnants of the past still ex- 
isted among us. Private prejudices and personal 
predilections had not departed, nor had the mighty 
bias of early education been altogether set aside. 
No wonder, then, that this conflict between oppo- 

its was so warmly maintained. Viewed 


in a philogophic light, it was essential to the ad- | 


But nevertheless, it was a 
heavy draft upon the future. Allowing for its | 


Such | 
ideals as these came to Newton in the solitary | 
orchard—to Columbus in the night-watches of the | 


All this was | 


jystment of our national mind to its institutions, 
and without it there could have been no real pro- 
gress in strength and greatness. It was that sort 
of diversity in sentiment which never fails to pro- 
duce final unity in action, and consequently a prac- 
tical policy was developed that brought the heart 
of the people into a living relation to the American 
system. Our early timidity, springing from a pro- 
found sense of responsibilities, was a natural pro- 
duct of the occasion ; and though, in some instances, 
it generated too much hesitancy, and yielded mor 
of hope than was manly to a morbid apprehen- 
sion, yet it must be confessed that it performed 
a most salutary part in cultivating our national 
sensibilities. Time put all things right. If, at 
first, our national ideas lacked completeness and 
force ; if, indeed, our independence was but par- 
tially realized ; the lapse of a quarter of a century 
from the birth of the Constitution furnished us with 
an opportunity to test our strength. The second 
war with England was far more than a conflict be- 
tween the interests of one hemisphere and the.am- 
bition of the other. It was a warfare at home. 
Men who reasoned from the logic of history, and 
men who consulted their native impulses, wer 
then in fierce debate. One class of thinkers looked 
at our youth, weakness, and physical inferiority : 
the other relied on impulse and prowess. One 
wanted heroes ready-made for the emergency ; the 
other trusted to the emergency to create heroes. 
Divested of its circumstantial incidents, it was a 
struggle between the spirit of the past and the 
spirit of the future. How that strugzle went on, 
| how true-hearted patriots differed, how eloquence 
| pleaded and courage fcught, how dangers weve 

braved and disasters endured, how the country 
came out victorious, are well-known facts. A new 
era commenced. Party zeal subsided. The best 
| feelings of the nation were awakened, and the bands 
of brotherhood were more firmly riveted. It was 
| the great trial of confidence. The strength of th 
| government, the strength of public opinion, th 
| strength of the people, were all subjected to no 
| ordinary test, and the result did more to organiz 
a just national sentiment, to correct errors, to con- 
quer prejudices, and to inspire hope in the perpetuity 
of our institutions, than any thing which we have 
experienced, And especially is it to be noticed, 
that commerce and colonization—the former gather- 
ing its immense revenue from the sea, and the latter 
from the ocean-like prairies of the West—were then 
set free from all artificial restraints, and allowed to 
act their part as the most important auxiliaries to 
national prosperity. 

Let us now take the last thirty-five years of our 
existence, and see how we have been educated. 
Our progress in developing the material resources 
which the hand of the Creator has put within our 
reach, has been unexampled. But this fact, taken 
as a simple illustration of successful industry, would 
lose much of its moral significance. The main 
thing for us to study is the effect of this accumu- 
lating wealth on our social relations, and its bear- 
ings on other sections of the world. And here, 
every observant man must be struck with the 
phenomenon of the day, viz., the perfect harmony 
between the materialism (so called) of our civiliza- 
tion and the political system which governs us. 
The masses of the people have been the great 
recipients of these advantages. Sovereigns in the 
eye of our republican philosophy, what else have 
they proved themselves to be in demanding the 
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tribute of universal nature! Had they been con- 
tent with the sceptre of political authority, they 
might have played a part in a pantomime, and 
added one more pageant to the delusive shows of 
the senses. But see! That sceptre has waved 
over the dreary sand-beds of our coast—over bald, 
bleak hills—over beds of mineval ore and vast 
forests of timber; and it has demonstrated a prac- 
tical sovereignty in every realm of matter that it 
has claimed. The means of enterprise have multi- 
plied; the sources of wealth have been augmented, 
as well as the ratio of its distribution; and whole 
classes of society, which most needed the aid of 
material comfort and luxury to elevate their posi- 
tion and strengthen their influence, have been most 
abundantly favored by the physical growth of the 
country. Popular power, moving along its line 
of constitutional government and popular wealth, 
enriching the hands of honest toil and soothing the 
age of active enterprise, have been, in an extraor- 
dinary degree, coincident. Few circumstances in 
our history have been more conducive to the stabil- 
ity of free institutions. Poverty is always an evil. 
it drags man down to the dust, crushes the glow- 
ing aspirations ofhis heart, and ordains him to the 
companionship of sorrow and suffering. But pov- 
erty in a country like ours, where the condition of 
the people must express itself, where bitterness, 
ignorance, and discontent would find so many 
channels to flow through, and spread themselves 
out far and wide over the surface of political life, 
would be vastly more pernicious to society than 
we commonly suppose. If our wealth pampered 


an idle, exclusive class, it would be a terrible curse. 


If one portion of society grew rich at the expense 
of another, that would prove the cause of weakness, 
disorder, misery. But whenever industry reaps its 
own rewards, it is entitled to enjoy them; and we 
may be sure that in all such cases wealth will show 
itself to be a providential instrument for the im- 
provement of mankind. For what, among earthly 
things, is a stronger argument to make a freeman 
think, vote, act like an intelligent being, than the 
consciousness that he has a happy home, a substan- 
tial income, a cheerful future, to be affected by the 
legislative policy of his country? Idealists may 
laugh at such motives, and certain refinements of 
morality may deride them, but God governs the 
world by availing himself of the operations of men’s 
senses and appetites, as well as their conscience 
and reason. And hence we rejoice that the laborer, 
the artisan, the mechanic, the farmer, have shared 
so largely in the progressive wealth of the land. 
The brightest picture in our history is the advance- 
ment of the workingman into the front rank of dis- 
tinction and influence. Look into our monetary 
institutions — benevolent movements— churches ; 
look into chambers of commerce and halls of 
legislation; and there you see the wisdom, the 
practical sagacity, the conservative prudence to 
which we are so signally indebted. And on this 
account, so far, at least, as our native population 
is concerned, the same classes of the community 
that elsewhere are most dreaded as fomenters of 
strife and unbridled revolutionists, are among the 
best safeguards for our protection. 

By what other means have we been educated ? 
First in order are the sectional peculiarities of our 
industry. It was a master stroke of statesmanship 
to combine thirteen states into one system. The 
truth of.our principle of union has been verified 
in the addition of eighteen more; and experience 





has satisfactorily proven, that if the integrity of 
our government can be maintained, there is nothing 
to fear on the score of territory. We find a bean- 
tiful analogy to this fact in the diversity of our 
productive labor. Breadth of space, variety of 
climate, and multiplicity of interests, aye our nat- 
ural bonds of union. As supplements to our po- 
litical ties, as instruments to mature and perfect 
our brotherhood, they can not be too highly esti- 
mated. If it were not for our local politics, for the 
township, the city, the state, and the education 
that they afford us in managing the immediate 
concerns of civil lite, it is easy to perceive that 
our national citizenship would be deprived of its 
most salutary and effective culture. The same 
truth applies to the relations of our industry. The 
different arts which we cultivate not only train 
our hands to individual skill, but they insure com- 
pleteness to the social fabric by drawing us closely 
together. It is all a divine lesson of fraternal 
peace, It is the moral of Israel's chosen tribes, 
dividing the land of the olive and the vine, and 
dwelling each in its own possession, beneath the 
same smiling sky. Speculate as dreamers may, 
the law of essential and permanent diversity is the 
reliance of all solid civilization, and the security 
for all substantial government. But for the ne- 
cessity for internal commerce and social inter- 
change that it devolves on us, our country could 
have no title to grandeur. Imagine a United States 
North or South, East or West. Divide our terri- 
tory to lines of separation, and insulate each por- 
tion by itself, what sort of a picture would this be! 
What type could represent it! What symbol could 
the universe give to be stamped upon their shields, 
and emblazoned on their banners! If one flesh— 
one blood—one spirit—one life—can not unite us 
together, it is madness to think that we can exist 
independently of one another. The wild beast has 
his solitary lair; the lion, his desert; the tiger, his 
jungle ; but te us, endowed with a heavenly image, 
and anointed to live in the offices of true and trust- 
ful love, God has appointed “the bounds of our 
habitation.” The decree of Hisgprovidence has 
gone forth, and it can not be evaded. If we dis- 
obey its precepts and defy its warnings, can we 
find another Protector and Defense? Can we sub- 
stitute commercial treaties and international agree- 
ments in the place of His law and order? Can we 
form a new Providence out of statesmanship, and 
put our science on the throne of the world? Sav- 
ages have their idolatries, and France, smitten 
with woes, rushed to the shrine of Harlotry. But 
to us, no such refuge would remain. The slaugh- 
tering Demon, that mocks its eternal thirst in the 
bluod of its victims, would seize us as outcasts from 
virtue and hope. 

The laws of industry and trade are usually as- 
signed to a distinct branch of political economy. 
But the progress of society tends to introduce them 
into a higher department of science. The moralist, 
the Christian philosopher, see that their workings 
evolve interests beyond themselves, and finally pen- 
etrate the very heart of national existence. To 
such meditations the history of our civilization 
suinmons us. Year after year, and generation af- 
ter generation, a disposing hand has been arranging 
the physical materials of our hemisphere into a 
compact system, and compelling them to subserve 
a general end. First of all, invention has come to 
its aid. A student of the bgst and quickest means, 
following nature wherever she indicates a new 
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method, learning secrets from dynamic, chemical, | 
and magnetic forces, investigating the motions of | 
winds and waves, toiling away from the haunts of 
men to open the spheres of art, and to repeat on an 
humble scale the instructive and dazzling wonders of 
the universe, it has succeeded in improving almost | 
every form of human power, and strengthening the | 
relations of mind to matter. Invention has given | 
the cotton-gin to the South, the steamboat to the 
sea, the railroad to the remote West, the telegraph | 
to the whole land. It has given his most effective 
implements to the farmer, the miner, and the man- 
ufacturer. A new anatomy of flesh and blood, it 
has created muscles to lift the rock from deep quar- 
ries, to transfer the forest to the ship-yard, to en- 
dow the steam-press with intelligence, and make 
its fingers move with the exactness of calculating 
consciousness. And yet more wondrous in its skill, 
it has imitated the nerves of animal life, spread a 
fine net-work of wires over the country, and taught 
it to move with every thought of the busy brain or 
quiver with the passions of the heart. Not with 
the pride of Mammon do we contemplate these 
things. No; they utter another meaning. The 
true moral of one and all is, the beautiful parallel 
that they have instituted between our political and 
social circumstances, and the mighty agency which 
they have in perfecting the bonds 6f union estab- 
lished by Republicanism and Christianity. And let 
it be observed in the next place, that this system of 
industry covers the entire ground of civilization. 
Either directly or indirectly it meets all human ne- 
cessities. If it yielded only food and clothing, 


comfort and luxury, it might be resigned to an 


humble sphere in the economy of life. But who 
can limit it within such bounds? The wisdom that 
labor develops can not be confined to material pur- 
suit, nor can the virtue which it inspires be ex- 
hausted in.its service. The glad hours of leisure ; 
the charms of literature and social intercourse ; the 
sanctity of the Sabbath and the purity of divine 
worship ; home with its blessings, and heaven with 
its beatitudes; will all spread their welcoming in- 
vitations beforewthe intellect that has thus been 
trained by the presence of truth and goodness 
in the’ works of nature and the institutions of 
society. : 

How, then, have we been educated? The wealth 
of Europe did not give its capital, the mind of 
Europe did not send forth its genius, the pride of 
Europe did not contribute its gallant knighthood, 
to found an empire on these shores. And yet, its 
richest treasures were gathered here. The stern 
monk, who recovered the Ark and its hallowed 
deposit; the earnest Keplers and Galileos, who 
toiled among the stars, and opened the paths of 
science to their radiance; the Napiers, who put 
figures to new uses, and the Bacons, who restored 
facts to the service of philosophy ; Milton with his 
song, and Hampden with his sword; Baxter with 
his prolific pen, and Bunyan with his gorgeous 
dream ; all gave utterance to thoughts that were 
destined to find a high and illustrious vocation 
here. Crownless princes they, and martyred, too, 
to their own wisdom, but reappearing in a race 
that should realize their fondest aspirations. The 
seed-thoughts that they scattered—what a genial 
soil was ready here! And how many clouds, ris- 
ing from distant seas, and floating on from remotest 
skies—how many dews, that the night of adversity 
has shaken from its chgll airs—have dropped their 





moisture on the tender shoots! And with what 
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kindliness has the sunshine quickened their growth, 
and how tenderly has the encircling atmosphere 
bathed their foliage! But this is not all. Debt- 
ors are we to Europe, but debtors, in a still greater 
sense, toour own hemisphere. Derived power has 
created original power. The ministry of Nature 
and Providence, of Government and Society, of 
Education and Religion, has here shaped itself to 
the sublime work. Our own agencies have been 
the most successful in forming our character. None 
of them have been gigantic—so much the better. 
None of them have been glittering to the eye or 
resplendent to the fancy—so much the better. 
They look like atoms, and yet they are worlds. 
How small in compass, and insensible in opera- 
tion, yet, on these same accounts, so much the 
more potent and divine! Had we had Phidiases 
in Sculpture, Raphaels in Painting, Shakspeares 
in Poetry, Handels in Music, Bonapartes in Ac- 
tion, our imagination might have grown intenser ; 
our devotion to taste and beauty might have glow- 
ed more warmly ; and our piety, catching the im- 
ages of curling vines, crested waves, and curving 
skies, might have raised a magnificent architecture 
to the Infinite; but sure are we, that all these 
splendors would have deluded us from the homely 
toil to which we were appointed, and cheated us 
of our high and holy destiny. Not Art nor Lit- 
erature, not grand conceptions nor startling deeds, 
have been our work; not these, our clear-spoken 
calling; but to other and fresher fields, where the 
watchful angels of duty wear not their faces vailed, 
and shadows mimic substance no loager, have our 
footsteps been directed. 

How, THEN, HAVE WE BEEN EDUCATED ? 

By the Land, groaning under the curse of early 
sin, yet groaning to be delivered. By the Ax, that 
has felled forest, and then fashioned them into 
homes. By the Rifle, that has driven out the wild 
beasts, and made the wilderness habitable. By 
the Plow, piercing the soil, and laying bare the sod 
to the sunshine long unknown. By the Machinery, 
that has converted the flax and cotton of the plant- 
ation into serviceable fabrics for mankind. By the 
Quarry and the Mine; by the chemistry of th 
seasons ; by the grain harvest of the Summer and 
the ice harvest of the Winter. By the Banks of 
Newfoundland ; by the Gulf Stream, that wander- 
ing tropic of the sea; by the waters of the Pacific, 
where the hardy mariner takes the whale. By 
Commerce on every ocean; by Trade with every 
people. By the Common School and the College, 
dispensing knowledge and virtue to millions of 
recipients. By the Press, that daily tongue, which 
speaks all languages, reports all transactions, and 
carries its swift eloquence into every corner of the 
land. By the Pulpit, where the gospel of revela- 
tion proclaims the message of “ Peace on earth: 
good-will to man.” And yet more. Call over thi 
men who have caught the glimpses of the future, 
and told them in burning words. Call over the 
splendid roll of those who have been wise in coun- 
sel, fearless in trust, rich in hope, bold in command, 
intrepid in deed—martyr-spirits, with or without 
the seal of fire. These—a hallowed group—have 
taught us. But not alone. Hidden from the pub- 
lic eye, and sheltered within calm retreats, the min- 
istry of another priesthood has blessed us with the 
wisdom of love and purity. Gentle be the tone, 
even as an audible breathing of the heart, and fer- 
vent the gratitude that utters it—Tux PrirstHoop 
or Woman. 
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Editor's Easy Chair. 

N the national wail which has not yet died away, 

the thoughtful ear seems to hear a Rachel mourn- 
ing for her children, There are certain great and 
striking crises when men feel their direct brother- 
hood most strongly, and emancipate themselves 
from the conventional separation necessitated by 
society. Such crises are not only the terrible trag- 
ody, like that of the Arctic, but the universal shock 
of terror and sympathy among those who may be 
in no way related to any of the victims. How well 
we remember when the news of the safety of the 
Atlantic, three or four years since, artived in the 
city. It was at evening, and the Extras, in a mo- 
ment, sowed the exciting news broadcast over the 
town. Men stopped each other in the streets, and told 
the glad tidings as of some great victory which had 
secured peace and prosperity to the land. Crowds 
vathered under the lanterns, while some loud voice 
read out the happy news. People looked in at 
shops and up at windows, saying, ‘‘ The Atlantic 
is safe!” In the theatres the managers rushed upon 
the stage in the midst of the performance, and an- 
nounced to the audience what every one was re- 
joiced to hear. For that evening men stood upon 
the ground of a common manhood, sure of individ- 
ual sympathy, in the universal joy. 

It was different the other day. The fate of the 
Arctic will be one of the dark spots in all our mem- 
ories, It is not alone terrible for the awful suffer- 
ing and sudden fate of all those human beings so 
full of life and hope in the moment of their ending; 
nor for the desolating reach of the blow into thou- 
sands of families, whose grief shall never be known 
nor suspected; not for the inevitable agonies of 
such a tragedy alone, is it terrible; but for that 
deeper and more solemn mystery which it casts upon 
the ocean voyage. So common has it now become, 
so regularly thronged a highway is the sea, that 
its old terrors, the colossal fear which girded it 
like a horizon, warning the bravest mariners away, 
had gradually been vailed, or had receded into a 
remote conviction that science and skill had fully 
mastered its dangers. 

But at high noon a stout, swift steamer, one of 
the largest and strongest of vessels, is struck with 
so little shock, that the jar is scarcely perceived in 
the cabin, and long before sunset a few drifting 
spars, tossing upon the waves, are all the relics of 
that stately ship. Who can wonder that the pub- 
lic heart stood still? Who can doubt that secret 
founts of unsuspected pity gushed in hearts that 
were surprised by their own tenderness? Who 
does not know how at morning and in the night 
the thought of so terrible a thing stole into his 
mind, and touched his life with humility? Who 
can not well believe that, as a survivor reported, 
when the insatiate sea closed forever over the 
ruins of that bark of precious lives, a hollow sigh, 
a groan (from the steam and heat, perhaps, in the 
boilers) rose over the wreck, and mingled with the 
dying ery of human despair? 

One such event restores all the ancient terror to 
the sea, and compels every man who steps upon a 
ship to reflect upon the solemnity of his undertaking. 
It is not that accidents are not as common upon 
land, nor that the chances of life are at all para- 
lyzed by the water. But there is a sense of solitude, 
of separation, of necessity, upon the sea, which is 
never felt upon the land. Beyond the limits of 
your vessel there is little safety, and that vessel is 








but a chip in a maelstrom, when danger threatens. 
It is not strange that when a storm is rising men 
gather in the cabin, and, as the ship begins to 
heave and pitch in the billows, tell wild and start- 
ling stories of shipwreck. A fearful sympathy holds 
them to the theme. Like children telling ghost 
stories in a haunteil house, every sound and move- 
ment gives only too fearful a reality to their words. 

But here was no storm, no long suspense, no 
fluctuating hope. Without doubt, it was only at 
the last moment that the passengers really sup- 
posed that the last moment had arrived. Sudden- 
ly, in the very flush of life, they were confronted 
with death; and let us believe that they met it 
calmly, nobly, trustfully, like men. For at such 
times every man is apt to be a hero. If there is 
any latent nobility in his character, it is developed 
and takes the mastery. When some weak and 
effeminate Louis XVI. mounts the scaffold, his 
behavior is so beautiful that he will have the 
sympathy of the world forever. A Charles I. 
hears so serenely the noisy building of his scaffold, 
and stands upon it so gravely and patiently, that 
history is almost ready to wish the revolution un- 
fought. If such illustrious instances of the port of 
men not really great are so refreshing, even when 
they had every reason and occasion to seem heroic, 
whether they really were so or not, think of that 
solitary and lost multitude, that hecatomb of brave 
victims, sinking in the sea, without a cause to sup- 
port, without a party to applaud, with no muse to 
catch their names, with no future of renown and 
expiatory praise; yet—for who can doubt it who 
has seen similar and suilden crises ?—calm, an) 
sweet, and gentle, and lying down, with true her 
ism, in the remorseless and unyielding sea. 

We can look at this great misfortune quict}, 
from this distance of time. The daily papers hay 
not failed to suggest scores of means of escape 
which did not occur to the vietims—which were, 
perhaps, not possible in the actual circumstances 
of the case. The captain, who was so providen- 
tially saved, was received by exulting crowds like 
a monarch returning triumphant. Ill-judging en- 
thusiasm proposed a hundred things which a sail- 
or’s good sense declined. At most he had done his 
duty. A thoughtful man is saddened to see that 
heroism and devotion to duty are considered worthy 
an especial ovation. A general who falls victori- 
ous at the head of his advancing army is held in 
long and sweet remembrance in his country’s heart. 
But his conduct is not considered to be a subject 
of compliment. Suppose he had fled? What a 
peal of disgust would have rung through the world! 

Every great accident at sea not only reminds us 
how graye and awful are the chances of the ocean, 
but it puts those who are absent further away. So 
easy and pleasant had the Atlantic passage become, 
that Switzerland seemed quite near enough for a 
summer ramble, and Rome for a winter visit. But 
now Switzerland and Italy are thrust into a deeper 
and more inaccessible distance, and all the friends 
who are traveling there seem much further away. 
In view of these cclossal calamities one can we'll 
understand the timid mariners creeping along th 
shores of the Mediterranean, and dreading the open 
sea. That cloudy waste of water—that race-course 
of the winds—that arena of tempests—why should 
we tempt it, we who love the solid, green earth, 
and the limitations of the landscape ? 

But since it must be—since Death and sad dis- 
aster haunt the shore also—it is foolish to indulge 
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any extravagant apprehension, or to suppose the 
sea less safe because the Arctic is lost. It is wiser 
to consider that speed is not safety—that it is bet- 
ter to arrive in New York 4 day later than not to 
arrive at all, but to perish hopelessly at the very 
portals of home. It is wiser to remember that 
there may be guilt where no crime is intended— 
that there are things too precious to be bought by 
any kind of outward success—that it is better to 
keep three hundred passengers three months upon 
the ocean, rather than that the family of one should 
suffer unavailingly over his unnecessary loss. There 
are wiser things to do, when great catastrophes oc- 
cur, than returning thanks to officials, and excul- 
pating men in authority. Let us bethink ourselves 
that human life is e»stly and dear in many senses, 
and that each man in society is, to a certain degree, 
responsible for every other. The moral of every 
event seems to be charity. For those who have 
escaped the terrible tragedy of the Arctic, there is 
sympathy and consideration. For those who have 
perished, the most tender and regretful remem- 
brance of the many, and the life-long sorrow of the 
few. But how deeply we shall all be guilty if 
such events occur again! This was not an un- 
avoidable accident. Two ships, upon a part of the 
ocean where ships are thickest, are sailing at a rapid 
rate in a fog so dense that they can not be per- 
ceived until they strike. The echo of that col- 
lision is the wild wail of broken hearts, much more 
than the death-cry of the sufferers. Shall it have 
no other echo, no other influence? Shall it be that 
our wives, and children, and friends are to be ex- 
posed to a recklessness which is not excusable be- 
cause it is the custom? Or are we all so little in- 
terested in the true well-being of society, that we 
will submit to these fearful possibilities without an 
effort ? 

We are glad that from our Easy Chair we can 
prolong the thoughtfulness into which this event 
has plunged the public mind. And you, good 
friend, whose eye falls here, what can you do to 
help or to avert such things? Do not wait until the 
bitter moment of doubt, struggle, and despair, when 
you ask yourself the question, ‘‘ Why did I not feel 
that it was my business?” Whatever tends to 
cheapen human life, is the serious business of every 
man. 

Srxce the sudden demise of the Art Union, there 
has been less attention called to pictures and paint- 
ers. In truth Art finds America an ungenial soil. 
There are plenty of earnest and devoted men en- 
gaged in painting; but the studios are not neces- 
sary places of resort as in Europe. When stran- 
gers—as in the autumn—throng the city, they do 
not inquire for the pictures hanging upon the walls 
of the painters as they do for the theatre and the 
opera. The Earl of Ellesmere did differently. He 
did, as all cultivated gentlemen in Europe do, he 
remembered that the intellectual and wsthetic con- 
dition of a civilization is to be seen and studied in 
its art, and he naturally sought the studios. We 
have formerly mentioned that he commissioned 
several pictures here, from Kensett, Church, and 
others—some of which have arrived, and adorn the 
Bridgewater Gallery in London. 

But although the private studios are not much 
frequented, there are not wanting public opportu- 
nities of seeing and enjoying fine works of art ; and, 
indeed, the course of the empire of Art seems to be 
tending slowly westward. We have had the most 
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illustrious of contemporary singers, and instru- 
mental virtuosos—Paul Delaroche’s Napoleon has 
found his way here; Landseer is desirous that 
America should see his dogs and deer; and the 
finest picture of the chief school of Germany, 
Leutze’s Washington at Monmouth, is a perma- 
nent possession here. We can not but consider 
the presence of such works public advantages. 
The enjoyment of the great things of Art is a mat- 
ter of cultivation ; and it is pleasant to go to school 
to such masters as the best contemporary English- 
men, Germans, and Frenchmen. 

Washington at Monmouth is in many respects the 
most important and interesting picture we have 
ever seen in this country. It is a work of univer- 
sal interest, because we can not escape the com- 
manding charm of every thing that represents great 
events in the life of our great hero. That Mr. 
Leutze should have selected this especial subject, 
shows not only a fine perception of the historical 
picturesque, but a bold confidence in his ability to 
present, and in the public patience to tolerate, a 
moment in the career of Washington entirely dif- 
ferent from any other, and totally at variance with 
the general estimate of his character. 

The placid, wigged, and knee-breeched gentle- 
man, with a sword at his side and books and papers 
upon a neighboring table, whom we are accustomed 
to recognize as the Father of his country—or in- 
deed the grave and beneficent historical image of 
the hero, the Roman fortitude, the incorruptible in- 
tegrity, the severe simplicity, the punctilious po- 
liteness—all the points and principles which com- 
bine to make up an idea of the model man of the 
century and of history, are not in every respect 
corroborated by personal tradition. It seems to 
be well authenticated that he was a man of very 
hasty temper, although he held it firmly under 
control. But not so much so, it appears, that it 
did not sometimes break out and master him. 
Lately we have heard an anecdote illustrative of 
this fact. When Stuart was painting Washing- 
ton’s portrait, he was rallied one day by the Gen- 
eral for his slow work. The painter protested that 
the picture could not advance until the canvas was 
dry, and that there must be yet some delay. Upon 
arriving the next morning, Stuart turned his can- 
vas and discovered, to his great horror, that the 
picture was spoiled. 

“General,” said he, “ somebody has held this 
picture to the fire.” 

Washington summoned his negro valet, Sam, 
and demanded of him, in great indignation, who 
had dared to touch the portrait. The trembling 
Sam replied, that, chancing to overhear Washing- 
ton’s expression of impatience at the slowness of 
the work, and the response of the artist that it 
must be dry before he could go on, he had ven- 
tured to put the canvas before the fire. Washing- 
ton, with great anger, dismissed him, and told him 
not to show his face again. 

But the next day, after Stuart had arrived and 
was preparing to work, Washington rang the bell, 
and sent for Sam. He came in abashed and trem- 
bling. The President drew a new silver watch 
from his pocket, and said : 

“Come here, Sam. Take this watch, and when- 
ever you look at it, remember that your master, in 
a moment of passion, said to you what he now re- 
grets, and that he was not ashamed to confess that 
he had done so.” 


Many similar anecdotes live in tradition. But 


















the one great instance—which may be called the 
historical instance—of his expression of violent 
passion, was that of the battle of Monmouth, when 
General Lee, leading his troops in full retreat, was 
met by Washington, who, totally unable to control 
himself, called Lee fiercely to account, even swore 
at him, and then repelled, by the energy of his 
own example, appealing to the shame of the army, 
the hasty and disorderly retreat. 

The artist has shown great discrimination in 
selecting a subject where Washington, being in full 
action, was, at the same moment, strictly within 
universal human sympathy. We can all under- 
stand the hearty indignation of a hero at cowardice, 
and the irrepressible contempt of a brave leader 
for a subordinate who retires without reason. The 
picture isso fine, and so well worth seeing by those 
of our friends who come to the city from a dis- 
tance, that we will try to give them some idea 
of it. 

Every picture should tell its own story—an 
axiom which implies certain conditions. A pic- 
ture of the Crucifixion tells its story only to those 
who know the Christian history. To any other 
observer it is only a man in agony. So with a 
historical picture, the men and the circumstances 
must be known, or the picture has no meaning. 
Thus in Horace Vernet’s great picture at Versailles, 
the spectator who recognizes the French soldiers, 
perceives instantly that it is a modern French bat- 
tle in Algiers; and if he is familiar with the his- 
tory, he will easily determine what battle it is. In 
like manner a student of American history, which 
we all are, confronted with this picture of Leutze’s, 
and knowing it to be what it is, an incident in the 
life of Washington, responds, at a glance, Washing- 
ton at Monmouth. This is its first great success. 
[t is unmistakable. It tells its story. 

fhe battle of Monmouth was fought upon a 
burning midsummer day. It was supposed that as 
many died from heat as from the chance of battle. 
Washington had sent forward an advance-guard 
with General Lee, his second in command. The 
command had at first been given to Lafayette, for 
Lee was so much opposed to the battle that he did 
not care to take part init. But finding Washing- 
ton resolved, he claimed his position. He had 
gone on to meet the enemy and commence the en- 
gagement, while Washington came up with the 
main army. The attack was made near Monmouth 
court-house. There was confusion but great brav- 
ery upon the American side, until, perplexed and 
uncertain, General Lee ordered a retreat at the 
wrong moment. The militia immediately com- 
menced crossing a morass which lay between them 
and the main body, which was advancing under 
Washington. Suddenly he perceived the tumult- 


uous approach of the militia, swarming in wild con- | 


fusion across the swamp. Perceiving in a mo- 
ment the moral influence upon the main body of 
such a reckless retreat of the advance-guard—fore- 
seeing the panic and flight, and the consequent in- 
calculable detriment to the Continental cause, he 
buried his spurs in his horse’s flanks, and dashed 
on the full run across the morass straight toward 
the hurrying and disorderly mass. The heat was 
unspeakable; the sand rolled in clouds—the militia 
were fainting and falling overpowered at every 
step. General Lee was riding in front of the col- 
umn, and Washington rode directly at him. He 
called him to account in the severest manner— 
flung at him an oath of contempt; but perceiving 
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that the immediate evil to be obviated was the re- 
treat itself, he swept on into the midst of the mi- 
litia, and with the impetuous energy of rage, and 
the conviction of an imminent danger to the great 
cause impending, he succeeded in stemming the re- 
treat. The wilted soldiers revived at the sight of 
their General, and recoiled before his scornfud re- 
buke. He inspired them with his own consvious- 
ness of a disgrace hanging over them, and a vital 
misfortune threatening the cause. They rallied, 
took heart, and advanced again. The day was 
won: Washington was justified, and Lee forever 
disgraced. 

Here are all the elements of a fine historical pic- 
ture, and the artist who so clearly saw, has known 
equally well how to use them. 

The picture is about as large as the Washington 
crossing the Delaware. It is crowded with figures 
and full of action, but there is not the slightest 
confusion. The eye is at once master of the scene. 
The centre of the foreground is a pool in the marsh, 
fringed with long grass and reeds. A dog is plung- 
ing in and lapping the water. In the left fore- 
ground come in the hurrying militia. One youth, 
death-stricken, and with glazed eyes, reaches feebly 
forward toward the pool. He clings to a rough 
backwoodsman, who supports his dying son, and 
looks absorbingly at Washington. Behind them is 
the multitude thronging through the swamp, and 
streaming across the picture from the left corner 
of the foreground to the upper right corner of th: 
background. One of the finest figures in the left is 
a youth, evidently a gentleman, who, abashed by 
the eagle eye of the chief, and reproved by his own, 
shame, stands leaning back upon the crowd, with 
both arms outstretched to restrain their flight, an: 
half glancing from under his brows at the indig 
nant face he dare not fully front. Behind him 
the great mass pushes on. 

Washington occupies the centre of the picture. 
His horse springs at full gallop over the edge oi 
the pool toward the left foreground. His rider's 
left hand curbs him, and his right is stretched 
straight up in the air brandishing his sword, in the 
furious conflict of his feelings, to wave backward 
the retreat. This action gives a breadth to his 
movement. It makes his intention more manifest. 
It multiplies and enlarges his presence. It is 
simple, instinctive, natural, and not in the least 
melodramatic. The face of Washington is that 
of a man violently excited by anger. It is hardly 
recognizable as the Washington of the usual por- 
traits. But there is a fine scorn in the-mouth, and 
an eagerness of defiance against the retreat, which 
fill the face with expression. The figure, for some 
reason, perhaps faulty drawing, and perhaps th« 
long lappels of the waistcoat would necessarily 
produce such an effect, seems too solid and short 
for Washington. 

His action is not directed to an individual, but 
to the whole retreating mass. This has been 
noticed as a fault. It was contended that the 
proper historic moment was the rebuke to Lee, 
who caused the retreat. And that therefore the 
movement of Washington should have been di- 
rected to Lee. : 

But clearly the great point is the retreat itself, 
not its leader; and Washington’s great act is 
stemming the retreat, not cursing the chief who 
allowed it. Perfect justice is done to this claim. 
The scornful wrath at the inconstant General yet 








lingers upon the lips which curl with a larger and 
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impersonal indignation at the flying army. Gen- 
eral Lee sits upon a white horse in the middle 
distance, just before Washington. His head sinks 
sullenly. His eyes have the dull sulkiness of a 
snake. His whole mien indicates a man utterly 
abashed and ashamed, with a consciousness of 
guilt. He is withdrawn into the middle distance 
hy @esign, for he is only in the middle distance of 
interest. Washington transfixes him with con- 
tempt, and instantly waving him aside, sweeps 
around to his task. 

Lafayette and Hamilton press on immediately be- 
hind Washington. The bland, courteous, but formal 
and far from forcible face of Lafayette, is strained 
toward the retreating columns and General Lee. 
Hamilton’s small, concentrated, and intense face, 
drawn in so as to throw the brow forward, is as 
full of thought as Lafayette’s of curiosity. These 
two heads are finely contrasted. In the right fore- 
ground is another carefully-considered group. A 
drummer boy recoils from the heels of Wash- 
ington’s horse. A farmer youth, with his musket 
resting upon his shoulder, waves his hat enthusi- 
astically, greeting his chief. Another youth, just 
wounded, falls back in mortal agony, supported by 
a grave older man, while a comrade stoops over 
the pool and dips water for his dying friend. 

The central background of the picture is a knoll 
or little hill, upon the top of which a company of 
(tying artillery is just wheeling into play. The 
‘isk action of the horses and soldiers in this group 

wry on completely the movement of the picture, 
ind impress the spectator with the conviction that 
the battle is still going on. On the extreme right 
vackground stand the main body of the Continen- 
ial troops. In the extreme left the English regu- 
lars or Hessians are showing themselves upon the 
edge of a wood. 

The faults that strike us in this work, and we 
are by no means sure that longer study would not 
remove them, are an appearance of flatness in the 
ligures of the middle distance, a want of round 
flesh-and-blood outline; and too cold an atmos- 
phere. The distance has a bluish, thin look, more 
autumnal than the fervor of midsummer. 

But, for the rest, it is a stirring, spirited work, 
without any thing too fine or over-wrought, no- 
thing finical, or symbolical in a small way. The 
scene was simple, the emotions were strong, and 
simple and strong the painter has made them. If 
it be asked what great moral or intellectual sig- 
nificance has such a picture, we must remember be- 
fore we reply, that every work representing a 
strictly historical event, a mere circumstance, is 
great by the magnitude of the results that depend 
upon the single action represented. The pictures 
of martyrdoms, as for instance that of Huss, can 
not represent any result; they can only deal with 
the circumstance of a moment. The grandeur 
which inyests in imagination Rubens’s Descent from 
the Cross, and the same picture of Daniele de Vol- 
terra, lies in the solemn remembrance of the mind 
which regards it of the sublime significance of the 
words—“ It is finished.” The picture shows a 
corpse taken from a cross, by careful hands, while 
weeping friends are near. But great pictures are 





painted for “my mind’s eye, Horatio.” 

In the same way this picture represents the mo- 
ment in which the battle of Monmouth was won. It 
is Monmouth victory in its last analysis, For when 
the retreat was stopped, the triumph was made pos- 
sible. 


The artist has seized the most pregnant mo- 








ment of the occasion: there was scarcely one more 
so in the whole war. 

We are glad that we can so heartily admire this 
work, and we have the more pleasure in expressing 
our admiration, because we know how prone we 
sitters in Easy Chairs are to find fault, and show 
our smartness in following small scents. Peccavi- 
mus! What sitter in an Easy Chair does not plead 
guilty to the charge? There is a sad dispropor- 
tion in our fault-finding. Why can we not main- 
tain some kind of relation between ourselves and 
our judgments? To see that a thing might be dif- 
ferent, is not necessarily to see that it might be bet- 
ter. And in matters where the canons are still so 
undetermined as those of Art, why so furious to in- 
sist upon your taste and your convictions as the 
final criterion? For ourselves, we are convinced 
that when men pass the grand climacteric, and 
sit down in Easy Chairs to survey life and the 
world, they can not find so soft a cushion as 
charity. It is pleasanter to love than to hate— 
pleasanter to praise than to condemn. And if we 
come to criticism, are there not enough who assert 
that one leg of the Apollo is longer than the other 
—that the children of the Laocoon are little old 
men—that the Venus de Medici is a plump nymph 
—that the Transfiguration is two pictures—that the 
Last Judgment is unchristian—that Domenichino 
is a dauber, and Claude a botcher, and Perugino 
wooden? Yet who shall conceive the delicate min- 
istry to human happiness of all the lovely pictures 
and the noble statues? There are imperfect roses 
whose scent breathes all the summer back, nor 
would they do more were every petal fresh. He 
is much to be pitied whose regret at the imperfect 
leaf prevents his enjoyment of the perfect odor. 





Art last Lady Franklin’s long watchings are over. 
The secret so long locked up in frozen seas escapes. 
The dream of an upper ocean, calm and open, sup- 
plied with food and flowing around the pole, dis- 
solves. The adventurers among the icy ribs of the 
earth return; only a few ships remain among the 
icy wastes. But stranded forever and ever upon 
a desert more dreadful than that of the tropics, the 
bones of brave men bleach in the cold gloom of 
eternal winter. 

The Northwest Passage is discovered, and Sir 
John Franklin is dead. We have all read those 
early books. We have all hung enchanted upon 
Captain Franklin's story and Captain Parry’s. To 
our young imagination they were hardly less myth- 
ical than Ajax and Achilles. Who of us supposed 
that, after the fervor of youthful fancy had declined, 
he should read in the cold columns of newspapers 
that the heroic voyager had died at what we may 
well call his post ? 

It seems a life wasted ; a bitter sacrifice $0 a use- 
less curiosity. At best, what could have come of 
it? Now that it is known, who is the better for 
it? The problem is solved. Men and money, brave 
men, in a world where heroes are rare, have been 
sacrificed in the solution. But there is another 
view to which we have once alluded. Human he- 
roism grappled with a problem, the solution of 
which increased the store of human knowledge. Is 
it not fine that it did not let go? Is it not noble 
that man could not be finally conquered by cold, 
nor ice, nor desolation ; but wrested from the lonely 
pole its secret, and scorned the danger of the effort ? 
In this moment, while none but churls can harshly 
speak of Franklin, we can point to this as the result 
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of all Arctic adventure, that it is another proof of 
the untiring persistance of human heroism. It was 
not merely Quixotic. Nobody supposed we should 
get tea and sugar sooner. But here was something 
in geography that we did not know—and every 
thing is worth discovering. Every body is more a 
man for Franklin, and M‘Clure, and Kane. For 
the same reason that “ man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn,” does each brave 
aim of every man touch every other man with pride 
and pleasure. 

Arctic exploration is now, undoubtedly, forever 
over; but itis not enough, nor does it tell the whole 
story, to call it foolhardy. Respectable men, in 
warm coats and comfortable offices, draw their div- 
idends, put on their India-rubbers, and go safely 
home to bed. They take the evening paper with 
their tea or their wine, and read of Franklin’s fate. 
In eight of such men out of ten the chief feeling is 
a kind of contemptuous pity that any man should 
go on such a fool’s errand. And yet—for here is 
the moral—the spectacle of heroism displayed in 
one such career as that of Franklin, is worth more 
to mankind at large—not to his family, who want 
the dividends—than the life of our friend in the 
warm coat multiplied by a hundred. 

Our American explorer, Dr. Kane, is the only 
one who now remains among the primeval ice. He 
is followed by the hopes of two nations, and by the 
respect of the world. We owe to him, in his Grin- 
nell Expedition, the clearest account of the grim 
realities of the Pole. May he return to us success- 
ful and well. He will not, indeed, bring news of 
Sir John Franklin, as he hoped; but let him bring 
himself, fresh from his manly endeavor, and we 
shall all be gainers by the return we hail. 





We have had our Chair wheeled up to the new 
Opera-House, and although all our friends who 
happen in of a morning have seen it, there will be 
many with whom we converse, who have not seen 
it, and who will be glad to hear of it. 

It is very large, very heavy, perhaps clumsy, 
very brilliant, and, in general effect, despite the 
quarrel with details, very festal and handsome. 
Compared with any foreign opera-house, it is ex- 
tremely gay. The sagacious complain that the 
heavy columns intercept too much view of the 
stage; and there is some truth in the complaint, 
for from the boxes at the back of the second tier, 
the eye falls down a precipice of seats, and dodging 
about the massive columns, catches glimpses of the 
singers. The shape of the house is unpardonable. 
Nothing can excuse an architect for building a 
house, designed as an auditorium for certain spec- 
tacles upon a stage, in such a manner that, from 
many parts of the house the stage is not visible. 
It is th. same kind of mistake as if he were to 
build a dwelling-house, and have the ceilings of the 
rooms so low that he could not stand in them. It 
is mere stupidity. 

The house is very high, and the steep pitch of 
every tier toward the front displays the audience 
to the most brilliant advantage. It is much super- 
ior to all foreign theatres in this respect. The 
boxes of the Italian opera-houses are literally 
boxes. They are entirely separated from the ad- 
joining boxes, so that each is a room by itself. 
his is a charming social arrangement, because a 
party can talk and laugh without disturbing others. 
But it destroys the effect of what is called “the 
house.” On the other hand, it offers a gallery of 





single pictures, for a beautiful woman, beautifully 
dressed, and sitting in the front of such a box, re- 
lieved by the dark background, tells more to the 
eye than a mass of fine toilets. 

These things are to be considered in the case of 
every opera-house, for the opera is a social institu- 
tion as well as a matter of art. One great defect 
in our new house, and it will undoubtedly prove 
a bar toits perfect success, ig the difficulty of access 
to the various parts of the house. The seats are so 
closely packed, and the passages so few, that where 
you sit you must remain, or put ail your neighbors 
to the greatest inconvenience. Originally there 
was no passage down the centre of the parquette. 
There was an unbroken line of fifty seats, and if 
you chanced to have taken the middle seat, you 
were compelled to disturb twenty-four persons be- 
fore you could reach it. Such parsimonious and 
mean mistakes as this—this desperate American 
effort to blend elegance and economy, incline the 
spectator to a harsh judgment of the whole. In a 
house of the scope, and splendor, and intention 
which this has, there should have been the utmost 
facility offered for moving about. and in every way 
the social convenience should have been considered. 
We will only distantly allude to the seats that fly 
at a man’s coat skirts like Cerberus. 

With all these complaints, and with all allow- 
ance for the satire upon “ gingerbread,” and “ pa- 
pier-mache,” and “ gilt,” it can not be denied that 
the whole effect of the new house is spacious, fes- 
tive, and elegant. And when, as in Semiramide, 
there are carefully-considered costumes, and well- 
painted scenery, and a stage covered with a crowd 
of priests, soldiers, and people, the spectacle is more 
superb than any thing we have ever seen in the 
country. We take the first night of Semiramid 
to have been the most brilliant opera evening i: 
America. 

For some reason the audience is not enthusiastic. 
Grisi is received coldly, and many of her grandest 
points fall unacknowledged, if not unrecognized. 
“] expected to find them cold,” she is reported to 
have said, “ but I find them icy.” Perhaps it is 
the splendor of the place which restrains the ap- 
plause, or is it that there is some disappointment 
with the singers ? 

It should have been remembered that we had 
heard the best of the time. Jenny Lind, Alboni, 
and Sontag, had all sung to us; and the moderate 
success of the latter should have taught the friends 
of Grisi that her triumph was not entirely secure. 
There are comparisons drawn doubtless between 
her voice and Jenny Lind’s and Alboni's. It is 
remembered that Alboni sang quietly at the Broad- 
way and at Niblo’s, without any flourish, and with 
no imitation of a former excitement. It is not 
forgotten that we heard the delicious vocalization 
of Sontag at Niblo’s for along season. To surpass 
these, and to fill with enthusiasm an immense 
house at an immense price, demanded something 
more than Grisi, fine as she yet is, and Mario, 
although now in his prime. The result shows that 
this isso. There was a Jenny Lind party, a Son- 
tag party, an Alboni party; but where is the Grisi 
party? She has created no enthusiasm, she has 
not crowded her houses, she has not borne us away 
with furore; and yet she has sung as only Grisi 
can now sing. She has been the Norma that only 
Grisi can be. She has been Semiramis, with Assy- 
rian grandeur; and Lucrezia, with Venetian splen- 
dor. In her and Mario, and Susini, we have had 
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an opera troupe with which no other ever among 
us is to be named, and there has been really less 
demonstration of pleasure than in the days of 
Benedetti and Truffi. They have sung to us in a 
house remarkable for its exquisite power of trans- 
mitting the airiest sound—a house which for size 
and effect is among the best in the world, and our 
hearts have pined for Astor Place and the departed 
delights of song. 

We can not but feel that if these singers go to 
the South they will find their laurels blooming 
again, and learn that even on this side of the sea 
there can be the warmest appreciation of what is 
best in its kind. The ardor of sympathy which 
they sought here in vain will there enclose them 
like a warm atmosphere, and secure them the con- 
fidence which conquers success. Evn here, as the 
cold winter settles gloomily around our Chair, we 
can hear in fancy the warm shouts and prolonged 
murmur with which our, more susceptible and im- 
petuous Southern neighbors express their delight. 
The theatre is thronged by the lovely, languid 
Creole beauties. A Spanish splendor lightens the 
boxes. There are flowers, lights, perfumes; a gay 
and graceful company, to whom the opera is dear, 
who love music as a part of life. The curtain rises, 
and as the house hushes and the warm scented air 
breathes in upon the Druidess, she moves to the 
front with a more majestic step ; she culls the herbs 
with a more melancholy grace, and as she raises 
her voice to Casta Diva, there is a trembling ten- 
derness in its sweetness—for in thought she is 
across the ocean, in thought she renews her early 
and unquestioned triumphs; twenty years melt 
from her mind, from her eye, from her voice, and, 
touched by the warm magic of the South, the 
priestess dreams she is in Paris, and forgets forever 
the boreal climate of Irving Place. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

WE seize our gossip as we can; sometimes sift- 
ing the journals, and coaxing from them enough 
of dainty paragraphs to furbish into record; and 
again, availing ourselves of some kindly ob- 
server, who tells us, letterwise, what has ruled 
the European tongue and thought. To such an 
observer, who has spent the season past in Conti- 
nental rambles, we are indebted now; and we give 
up our pages to his careless but good-natured pen, 
which thus epitomizes the European summer and 
autumn : 

“My pEAR H——, 

“You thought that, in these war times, I should 
have a dull summer in Europe; that people would 
wear gloomy faces and keep themselves within 
doors; that the hotels would be empty, and the 
roads untraveled. You never were more mistaken 
in your life. First of all, our own countrymen 
have been swarming, not only in the cities, but at 
the springs, and by Lake Geneva, and in the Py- 
renees; and even in my way, by crazy diligence 
from Florence to Mantua, there were two lean men, 
in black dress-coats, from some court township of 
Illinois, who chewed tobacco, and wore satin waist~- 
coats ! 

““T wish I had come to Europe in those old days 
when the voyage made a man’s reputation at home, 
and he was looked up to always after as a kind of 
Nestor, who knew all about pictures and archi- 
tecture, and delivered opinions, ex cathedra, which 
were quoted, and regarded as authority. I re- 
member meeting with a prim single lady of this 





stamp when I was a lad, who was the wonder of a 
large neighborhood, and who at every evening 
party told a story of having been robbed by brig- 
ands, and of going up to the Montanvert under 
circumstances of danger from precipices and ava- 
lanches'which made her a heroine. How I envied 
that woman! 

“ There is no hope now of any thing of the sort : 
or if there were, ten chances to one your next door 
neighbor, who is a clergyman, and has traveled 
for the bronchitis, can correct your statements, and 
draw off half the wonder upon himself. Even the 
milliner women are beginning to come over to buy 
their ribbons, and to get a ‘fall’ style of hats. 
Paris is not so much as New York or Philadelphia 
used to be in the old days; and the tailors in the 
metropolitan city of the French will give you his 
prices in dollars—American currency. 

“Tn fact the man who can not talk about Baden, 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, and Hombourg, nowadays, 
currently, can make no pretensions to mode what- 
ever. I can remember the time (you know the 
years don’t fail me) when a man was pointed out 
of by-standers, at evening gatherings and other- 
wheres, as one who had traveled abread. Who 
thinks of such niaiserie now? Who can win repu- 
tation by a European tour—least of all, if he for 
gets himself so far as to plume himself upon it; or 
(still worse) to print the story of it ? 

“Mrs. Stowe’s was, indeed, an exceptional mat- 
ter; and people had to learn how the maker of 
the Uncle Tom story was féted, and how the eyes 
which had seen such fearful things across the Ohio 
river, at Cincinnati, would look at the Duke of 
Sutherland’s castaway tenantry. 

“ And this reminds me—of what you have pos- 
sibly seen—that some good British democrat stout- 
ly denies all which the authoress says of the good 
management of the Sutherland estates, and appeals 
to personal observation as proof against the good 
report which Mrs. Stowe received from the town- 
factor of the Duke. 

* At all events, it would have been more satis- 
factory if the good woman in the ‘ courls’ had in- 
dulged in a little inquisitive chat with the Scottish 
cottagers themselves, instead of receiving all her 
information under the rose-colored lights of th« 
Sutherland Palace in London. There is enough 
of evil with us to be sure; but, God knows, it’s not 
all the evil in the world. 

“For the novelty of the thing, I have myself 
broken barley bread with stout Lancashire reap- 
ers, who told me a deal of hardnesses received, and 
labors unrequited. And as for the English miners. 
their woes are crying over the world. 

“But I began to talk of travel, and the war. 
One thought that money would be sparingly spent, 
and that the tokens of luxury and of extravagance 
would grow rarer; but the signs are quite other- 
wise; and railway carriages and Continental inns 
were never so thronged as during the season whose 
last leaves are now whistling in the Nevember 
winds. What think you of a night passed in the 
diligence, for want of quarters, even in so well- 
conducted a town as that of Geneva? Yet so it 
was—not a chamber was to be found far or near: 
and for a fee, the Swiss conductor left me snuggled 
in the corner of the coupé which brought me from 
Berne. At Vevay it was nearly as bad; and the 
great inn by the lake was turned almost into an 
American barrack. And let me tell you that the 
quarters one falls into thereabout have very much 
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to do with the enjoyment of the scenery. You 
will scarce believe it when I tell you, that only 
one hotel in the whole town of Vevay has a good 
look upon the water and the mountains ; and that, 
failing of lodgings here, you are condemned to 
some dingy quarter, whence you look on courts 
begrimmed with mud, with only women in sabots 
to entertain your eye, and the chase of myriad fleas 
to entertain your thought. 

“Such was my bitter experience on as bright a 
Sunday as ever broke upon the lake of Leman—or 
rather would have been, if I had not resolutely 
shaken the dust of the town from my shoes, and 
coquetted with the morning in the pleasant orch- 
ards which lie between Vevay and Montreux. You 
have seen the spire of Montreux, in any chance 
view you may have had under your eye of Chillon 
and the upper end of the Geneva lake. It seems 
to sentinel the road which borders the water; but 
in reality it stands two hundred feet or more above 
it, upon a ledge of the west mountains, all fringed 
with green walnut trees, and here and there an 
aspiring poplar. From its inclosing yard you look 
down on sloping vineyards and gardens, edged by 
the white ribbon of road which skirts the lake, 
and winds on by Chillon, and Villeneuve, and Aix, 
through the sombre upper valley of the Rhine. 

‘There are sermons out of doors in Switzerland ; 
as, indeed, I think there are every where else where 
mountains are high, and water glancing in their 
shadows. Mont Blanc was my preacher that morn- 
ing; his pulpit was the other side of the lake; his 
head was white as snow, and stood out boldly 
against the blue of the church ceiling, which was 


arched over in the form of a dome, and a few clouds 


of incense were floating below. A company of 
church elders, in the shape of Savoyard mountains, 
very much battered with years, and with faces 
seamed over, and shaggy eyebrows sprinkled with 
white, supported the preacher, and filled up the 
east end of the church. There was a baptismal 
font between them and myself, which caught a rich 
blue reflection from the ceiling of the church, and 
mirrored the hoary head of the preacher. The 
people of twenty towns thereabout, lying along the 
sides of the hills above Vevay, attended church 
with me; and a few steeple bells ringing together 
made a solemn chorus for the service. It lasted 
until the incense-bearers closed the doors on the 
Savoyard elders, and on the stately preacher. But 
a bright gleam of sunshine in the west announced 
that the service would be repeated the next day. 
Indeed, a worshipful man may find perpetual serv- 
ice among those valleys which divide the Alps. 
That very night which curtained the Sabbath cere- 
mony I just now told you of, gave me the hearing 
of a great psalm-gust, the like of which belongs to 
no cathedral choir, and no organ loft but Nature’s. 

“T was upon the heights of the Dent de Jaman, 
which, like a jagged tooth, is rooted in the mount- 
ains that hang over the northwest skirt of Leman. 
It is not so high but that the turf grows green to 
within a hundred feet of its summit; then a bold 
cliff rises, with ledges for trailing wild flowers, that 
fling out odors only to the birds who live in the 
tops of the fir-trees. 

“T had gone up the path which winds thither 
late in the day; and the villagers who have their 
hamlets nearest told me it was too late to cross the 
mountain, and that darkness would overtake me 
in the wild pasturage slopes. So I found a home 
for the night in a little chalet, which was one of 
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perhaps half a score that stood perched on a pla- 
teau of green upon a shoulder of the mountain, two 
thousand feet above the lake, in whose edge the 
great chateau of Chillon hung floating like a paint- 
ed toy. 

“The gool woman of the chalet stewed me a 
slice from the haunch of smoked mutton that hung 
to the rafters of her house, while I sat under the 
walnut trees, listening to the tinkle of the bells 
upon the necks of browsing goats, and looking 
across upon the gaunt Savoyard mountains, half 
hidden by cloud patches, and blotched here and 
there with reflections of the red sunset. 

“ They told me as evening darkened, and I had 
finished my supper of mutton, that a storm was 
coming, though from what quarter I could not tell. 
Those mountain people see signs in straws ; and they 
promised me a wet foot-way on the morrow, though 
it seemed to me that the clouds grouped lazily over 
the heights as if no frolic was in them. 

“A burst of thunder woke me at ten; but I 
dropped asleep again, and may have remained in 
my doze for two hours, when there was a rattling 
of my chamber-door, and my hostess came, in a 
loose undress, and screaming to me to get up at 
once, as the chalet was in terrible danger, rushed 
out of the room as hastily as she had entered. 

“ There was no light for me but the fearful gleam 
of the lightning, which lit up the narrow slopes of 
the hills, and shone by streams on the distant snow- 
mountains of Savoy. Blaze and thunder came to- 
gether in dazzling crashes; and the clouds seemed 
breaking on the very tree-tops. 

“T hurried on my clothes, and went out upon a 
little balcony of the chalet, which was partially pre- 
tected by the broad-eaved roof. Below, and not 
ten yards from the house, was a fierce torrent raging 
every moment nearer and nearer, and bringin, 
down rocks, and broken trees, and débris of har- 
vests from the highlands above. The evening 
before there had been not even a brook where a 
river was now foaming over the bed of the mount- 
ain pathway. As the blazes of lightning flamed 
in the sky, I could see the wretched villagers 
grouped upon the knolls, on either side of the fierce 
torrent, watching its progress, or making such fee- 
ble barricades as they could to divert it from their 
homes. 

“ Upon the nearer side there were only my host- 
ess and two brown-faced herdsmen. The poor wo- 
man stood wringing her hands, and crying out to 
the neighbors to save her home. But the bravest 
of those who were looking on would not have dared 
to cross the torrent; or could they have come over, 
little could have been done for the protection of the 
chalet. A green knoll, which was fast washing 
away by the force of the water, still diverted the 
current from the foundation walls of the chalet. 
The barrier might hold out an hour longer; if it 
went wholly, there was no hope for the chalet in 
which I had taken up my night quarters. 

“To add to the poor woman’s distress, her hus- 
band was with his flock upon a higher slope of the 
mountains, where the storm seemed even fiercer. 
The neighbors had seen the bodies of sheep and goats 
go floating down in the wreck of the torrent. The 
poor herdsman himself might be in danger. From 
time to time, moreover, there was heard the crash 
of trees and of timbers from below, telling dreadful 
stories of wrecked chalets further down. 

“TI shall never forget the grouping of the peasants, 
men, women, and children, upon the other side of 

















this storm-torrent, shouting and running here and 
there, as the gleams of lightning played over the 
frightened crowd. Beyond, too, and beyond the 
trees which glittered in the blaze and the wvt, I 
could see the heights of the snow-mountains upon 
the other side of the Lake of Geneva, shining for a 
moment, as they shine by day, and the, buried in 
the rain and thenight. The lake itself, too, caught 
pale gleams of lightning, and showed a surface 
foaming with the storm. 

‘With my Mackintosh thrown over my shoulders, 
and my felt hat dripping streams, I passed an hour 
looking on anxiously as the rest. After this the 
storm happily abated its force. The torrent grew 
less angry in its flow; the chalet of my hostess was 
out of danger. I left the mountain people grap- 
pling with the timbers which still came down with 
the current; and, to the lullaby of thunder echoing 
still among the mountains, and dying away in 
hoarse murmurs on the lake below, I fell asleep 
once more. 

“ And this was the mountain-psalm I told you of. 

““When morning came, the sun was as soft as a 


valley summer; but the wreck of the fields and the 
Whole acres of what was smil- 


crops was terrilic. 
ing greensward the night before, were now swept 
away. 


compelled to grope my way through the muddied 
bottom of a ravine, which the storm of a single 
night had furrowed in the hills. 

“It was what they call a cloud-break in the 
mountains; and as offering something different 
from the everyday journalings of a foot-traveler in 
Switzerland, I have thought it worth my while to 
jot it down for you. 

“* After this, shall I say. any thing of the peals from 


the great organ of Friburg, which I listened to, | 
two days after, and which are reckoned the loudest | 


that come from any church instrument of Central 
Europe? The storm (as the organist played it) 
would have been grand, had it not come so near 
the greater one of my nighf in the chalet. I fear 
I hardly did justice to the organist of Friburg; I 


know I paid him his fee as if he had not earned his | 


money. 


“ The diligence which goes from Vevay to Berne, | 
stops a half hour at Friburg, and the passengers | 
Like all stage-coach meals, this is a | 


line there. 
very hurried one; and had I not ‘ booked’ myself 
in advance, and dined at my leisure, I am sure I 
should have added to my dyspepsia by the diligence 
dinner at Friburg. As it was, I amused myself 
with the hurry of the coach people, when the con- 
ductor gave the word to set off, leaving a fat French 
lady and a cool couple of English travelers in the 
heat of dessert. As you go out of Friburg, on the 
way to Berne, there is a swinging bridge of iron 
cables to be passed over, which hangs some two 
hundred feet above a ravine, and shakes with the 
weight of a diligence in a way to scare nervous peo- 
ple exceedingly. 

“Now we had but half got over this tremulous 
roadway, when the cool English couple came shout- 
ing after, followed by the fat French lady, who had 
seized upon a half-emptied bottle of wine, gesticu- 
lating and puffing in a way that put all the diligence 
company in a roar. 

“The coachman cracked his whip ; the English- 
man and wife screamed in terrible French phrase ; 
the fat lady brandished her bottle threateningly ; 
the bridge undulated more and more under the 
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quickened step of the horses; nor did the comedy 
end until the conductor ordered the coachman to 
draw up upon the other side of the ravine. 

‘“* And here again there was an unexpected trou- 
ble; the English woman was ‘ booked’ for a place 
beside her husband in the banquette upon the top 
of the diligence ; there was no ladder by which she 
could mount; she tried the wheel and a ‘ boost’ of 
the conductor; but it was in vain. The husband 
mounted before her and tried the effect of a lift; 
but she was too heavy. 

** But, my dear, you must get up,’ said the hus- 
band. 

“* But, my dear, I can’t,’ said the woman in de- 
spair. 

“** But, my dear, make an effort.’ 

“* But, my dear, I have’ (crescendo). 

“In short, the matter could only be arranged by 
an amicable compromise with some of the parties 
inside, by which the unfortunate English lady was 
separated from her husband until the next stage. 

“ By virtue of the change, I found myself brought 





Uprooted trees lay across the paths; and | 
often the paths themselves were gone; and I was | 





into near neighborhood of the fat lady, who had 
made good her short dinner by bearing off the bot- 
tle of wine. She was eloquent in her denunciations 
| of the thieving propensities of hotel-keepers ; it was 
| all an arrangement, she was satisfied, with the con- 
ductor, by which people, after paying, should be 
despoiled of their dinner. For her own part, she 
was not to be abused in that way ; she always made 
amends for a hurried dinner (as one might have 
judged from her rotund figure). If she preferred 
| chicken, she took chicken; if wine, she took wine : 
| and here drawing gracefully a little patent-leather 
cup from her reticule, she poured out a glass, and 
drank it off as composedly as she could have done 
at the table of our host. 

“T like these little diligence meetings of travel ; 
they open a world of character to the eye; they 
put an edge on one’s habit of observation; they 
make droll memories for after-dinner laughs at a 
home table. But it is all passing away, you know. 
Even in Switzerland they have a project of ‘ tap- 
| ping the Alps’ with a railway tunnel. The engin- 
| eers are out. Their crimson bunting is flying on 
| the heights. The subscription-books are open at 
Basle. 

‘They talk of a ten-mile tunnel not far away 
from the Pass of St. Bernard; and the road is to 
wind along the Upper Rhone, between the sombre, 
| death-like cliffs, and among the wretched cretins 
and goitres of Sion, and afterward to burrow under 
the hospice, and to bring its convoy to day again 
| in sight of Aosta and the beautiful and decrepit 
Italy. 

** But, thank Heaven, years must slip before this 
work is done; and you will have time to beat your 
mule by moonlight, on the zigzag path that ccn- 
ducts to the hospitable door of the monks, before 
| the monks and the dogs are driven away from their 
| mountain employ. 

‘“‘ Among the on diés of the Swiss summer, is the 
| rumor of the imprisonment of an American travel- 
| er, who was arrested and confined on suspicion of 
being no less a personage than the ubiquitous Maz- 
zini. It would appear that the subject of the mis- 
take was not so far flattered by the error as to rest 
contented with the dungeon durance; and in addi- 
tion to our other diplomatic negotiations, we have 
now afoot the claims for false imprisonment. upon 
the Helvetic Republic, It would be odd indeed if, 
some fine day, the Cyane, or some such vessel, should 
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be dispatched up the Rhine, for the blockade of 
Basle and the Alps! 

“When I was at Chamouni, people were talking 
of the new ascent of Mont Blane by an English 
lady, the third who ever accomplished this task ; 
and who did it (the guides said) without flurry or 
fatigue. Albert Smith has, I see, alluded to the 
matter in a complimentary way, in his closing lec- 
ture-room ‘ascent’ for the season, and interested 
his auditors by announcing the fact that the intrepid 
woman had honored him that evening with her 
presence, Of course all eyes were turned to the box 
of honor (formed by a Swiss window in the chalet 
that fronts the scene), when the blushing lady re- 
ceived the applause of the evening. 

“ The romantic danger that of old belonged to the 
ascent seems now wholly to have gone by; people 
speak of it only (at Chamouni) as an expensive and 
doubtful gratification: expensive, because a dozen 
guides must be well tempted with fees ; and doubt- 
ful, because a clear evening in these high neighbor- 
hoods may be followed by mist and darkness. 

“ The lady in question reported a charming view ; 
and so did a young English traveler who repeated 
the journey a fortnight after. And if one may judge 
from what meets the eye in looking from the lesser 
height of the Breven, the view must be grand in- 
deed. I suspect that, by dint of cordage and lad- 


ders deposited here and there in safe nooks of the | 


rocks, they will arrive in time at an easy way of 


carrying people of tender nerves to the top of the | 


monarch ; and when that day comes, and supplies 
of the white Neuchatel or of Modt are frequent, I 
may be myself tempted to hazard the visit. 


“ . 
“ There are springs, you know, in Switzerland ; 


and they have had, the summer past, their usual 
flow of—salts and of people. 
ally of the cast of St. Ronan’s Well—gone-by places, 
whose lamentable history is writ, not by Scott, but 
by stories of gray moss and lichen, on crumbling 
roofs. Yet they are curious enough places to visit, 
to see what kind of invalid race still clings to the 
traditionary virtue of the mountain waters. First 
of all there is St. Gervais, which you reach by go- 
ing to the right a little way off from the traveled 
track which leads people from Geneva to Chamouni. 


It is a wild cleft in the mountains, with a long- | 


sided house dismally shaded by the recking cliffs, 
ind faint, pale garden grounds lingering around it, 
under the short play of a mid-day sun. Decrepit 
old men and women go there to drink in health and 
strength ; gay young Swiss bourgeois people too, in 
the mirth of new matrimony, wander to St. Ger- 
vais for honeymoon quietude, and for undisturbed 
‘trolls in the mountain paths which lead high up 
on the hills that shadow the springs. 


‘* Riotous young fellows with knapsacks, singing | 


German songs over their after-breakfast Alten- 
heimer, clink their glasses at the table of mine host 


of the St. Gervais, and plot hair-brained scrambles | 


to the glaciers that gleam, cold and grim, atop the 
St. Gervais mountains. 
“It is a place withal, to visit once, but not to 


linger at, unless you would replace dyspepsia with | 


rheumatic twinges and the blue devils. 
On the Simplon road again (or a little way off 
from it to the left), is the queer ‘spring’ place of 


Leuk. Every body has heard of it, and a great | 


many have passed through the town, on their way 
across the wild pass of the Gemmi, which rises 
straight up the rocks within a league of the water- 
courses which give renown to Leuk. The notice- 


But they are gener- | 





able thing (medicinally) about the springs is their 
warmth ; and they gush as warm from the earth as 
an egg-boiling pot, and go steaming and vaporing 
through the little village on either side the road, 
in a way quite curious to behold. 

“When I first saw the phenomenon, [ thought 
all the town world had just emptied their kettles ; 
but presently I saw a group of stout-armed women 
at a village trough—all steaming—washing their 
foul linen in the kettle-water of nature’s furnishing 
One would think washing might be cheap; but my 
bill of the Leuk-Baden says—no. 

“The -bath-houses are matters worth seeing : 
people go to them, not to bathe, but to soak. The 
physicians prescribe variously, as ages or constitu- 
tions vary, three and four, and even five hours. 
And people make a frolic of the healing, and wear 
coquettish water-gowns, and have floating tables 
round them, and sit in conclave, buried to their 
chins, and chatting, and doing needle-work, and 
reading newspapers, and drinking cherry-rum 
punches. 

‘“* A queer place, very, is Leuk. 

‘“‘ Then there is a Swiss Baden not far away from 
Zurich, a very pretty place indeed, with a sweet 
valley and fresh streams of water in it, and high 
green hills towering about it, from whence, looking 
off in fine weather, you can see that glorious array 
of white mountain heights which are before your 
| eyes at Zurich. It is a charming place to linger at, 
with unobtrusive people in the great spring house, 
| who allow you to ‘gang your own gate,’ and meet 
| you in the hill paths with a kindly look of recogni- 
| tion. By a charming bit of railway—the only bit 
Switzerland yet boasts of—you can go from this 
village to the laughing shores of Zurich, and eat 
such a dinner at the Hotel Baur as would delight 
| a hungry man in the best city in the world. 

“If you come, be sure and take lodgings in the 

house that sits in a garden on the very edge of the 

| lake. Such a place for saunter as it is—that gar- 

den—with the mountains all stretching in crystal 

| chain before you, and the flowers flaming and scat- 

| tering perfume at your elbow, is not found other- 
| wheres in Europe! 

“‘One more ‘ spring’ place of Switzerland I must 
not forget. You go there by the way of Constance, 
| and the memory of the Constance martyrs. It lies 
| near to Ragatz, in a German-ta!king country, far 

up a brook course, which they call the Tamina, and 

the baths are the ‘ Baths of Pfeffers.’ You seem 

going out of the world when you go there, and 

wholly out when you arrive there. A little, nar- 

row char-a-banc road leads along the banks of the 

stream, through a dim ravine, all shaded by firs 
| and dank foliage. Nor is there lack of danger to 
‘sublime’ this one-horse drive, for your wheel frets 
here and there the edge of a precipice, beneath 
which, a hundred feet, the Tamina goes raging un- 
easily among the fallen rocks; and the hill-side, 
too, threatens every moment to dislodge black frag- 
ments of trap to crush you, or hurry you into the 
bottom of the defile. Jets of waterfalls race down 
in clefts, and spatter you with spray, and dive un- 
der deep culverts, and fall with a crash into the 
basin below. 

““ With such accompaniments, making very dreary 
music, you reach at last a moss-covered old build- 
| ing, seated under the very shoulder of the rocks, 

and at the extreme end of the defile. The sun only 
| reaches it two hours of the longest days of summer, 
and it is damp winter there even in later August. 
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“A few hopeful and hobbling invalids move 
about the sunken floors of the hobgoblin house, 
like relics. They bathe thrice a day in wooden 
tubs, and the walls all reek with the drip of the 
cliffs and the year long shadiness. 

“Tf you would see the springs, you must take a 
lantern and a Mackintosh, and follow a wheezing 
guide into the heart of the mountain. A wild cleft 
makes the portal by which you enter. A crazy 
wooden staging makes your uncertain pathway. 
The Tamina, raging and foaming, you see forty feet 
below you; and only a glimpse of sky through the 
cleft, a thousand feet above you. The sides are 
bare wall of dripping rock, and the path you walk 
on is only hung against the side by oaken brackets 
that quiver with your weight. As you go on, 
lantern in hand, the cleft narrows, so as scarce to 
leave room for the crazy bridge. Still the Tamina 
is roaring forty feet below you; and the skylight 
is utterly shut off by the foliage on the top of the 
mountain. 

“On you go, feeling your way on the slippery 
and shaking planks; the air full of the noise of 
rushing waters, and the darkness growing deeper 
and deeper. Presently you feel a puff of hot steam 
on your face that half blinds you. The guide takes 
your hand, steadies your footing, tells you to be 
bold, and fumbling at a padlock, unlocks a wooden 
door in the side of the cleft, and shows you the 
boiling source which supplies the bath tubs of the 
Pfeffers Hotel. 

“ He screams in your ear to tell you of its warmth ; 
the steam blinds you; the bats flap around the 
lanterns; the Tamina roars fearfully, as you grope 
back to a sight of sky again, with a hearty feeling 
of gratitude. 

“T took a bath at Pfeffers and a lunch; then I 
climbed the side of the gorge by a rude foot-path ; 
and by the hour of sunset, was where I could see a 
mountain horizon thirty miles away. I would not 
advise hypochondriacs to go to the baths of Pfeffers. 

“What a gay, lightsome change from all this, 
to the charming walks of Baden-Baden! And 
what a contrast with the hobgoblin people of 
Pfeffers, did the ladies make who sat at the table 
White of the pleasant Hotel de Russie ! 

“Of all the mid-Europe places to loiter in, 
through a season of sunny idleness, give me Baden- 
Baden. People imagined (as I said) that the 
summer’s war would take off the edge of its merri- 
ment, and the fullness from the houses; but the 
place was never merrier, and never fuller than 
through the season which closes with the great 
victory of Alma, and the fall of the Russian power 
in the Black Sea. 

“There have been concerts (Alboni lending her 
great voice), and torchlight processions through 
the woods that clothe the hills, in honor of some 
princely féte ; and there have been brilliant crowds 
at the tables of roulette and of trente et un (among 
them figuring the pale head and fine features of 
the unworthy son of the greatest Englishman of 
his time); beside all, there has been the usual 
quantum of piquant gossip. Among the rest, they 
tell us of a chance marriage, which closed the 
season in true romantic fashion. The bride a 
widow ; the groom a prince and millionaire (for a 
German). The last owned a pretty villa outside 
the town ; a few miles of country road, often driven 
over, led to it. The widow, in company with 
cousis and other kin, chanced to pass it one day, 
early after her arrival. 





“She did not know its occupant, nor did she 
know the envious stories of the prince’s selfishness 
and of his misanthropy. Her companions were as 
ignorant as she. They chatted, as they passed 
under the shadow of a pretty pavilion which 
crowned the garden gateway, of the taste which 
raled the place, and of the enviable lot of whomso- 
ever might possess it. 

“The widow (who was pretty) was loudest in 
her praises, and grew warm in her jealous zeal to 
know who might be the happy owner of such a 
suburban paradise. She ventured the suggestion 
that all of its parterres were wasted upon some 
lonely-living bachelor, who had no right thus to 
cut off the fairest part of humanity from a share in 
the beauties his wealth and taste had created. 

“The friends rallied her—the proprietor, con- 
cealed behind the curtain of his pavilion, overheard 
her. He watched her fine figure as the group 
moved on. He grew curious in his turn. The 
voice was a charming voice; the motion was 
graceful; the dress was tasteful; he followed and 
traced the party unperceived to their lodgings. 

“Through the ready valets de place he pressed 
his inquiries; he sought acquaintance ; he showed 
the pretty widow the interior as well as exterior 
of his charming lodge without the town; and ina 
month, the guidnunc world of Baden was startled 
by the announcement that the Prince ——- was 
presently to marry the blooming Madame 
and the bachelor establishment without the town 
to receive a mistress. 

“T give you the matter as it was told tome. I 
know only that the villa —— is a pretty one; and 
that blooming widows at the tables of Baden are 
neither rare nor coy. 

“You know, perhaps, that our matter of ‘ ex- 
cursion trains’ has found its way into European 
habit ; and there are companies in Paris which ad- 
vertise (or did the summer past) to carry travelers 
to the Rhine, to allow them a week of driving 
about, upon certain given routes, and then to take 
them safely back to Paris, either by Brussels or 
Strasbourg, for a very moderate sum. Thousands 
have availed themselves of this the season past, 
and half the French travelers you met with in the 
railway carriages were under the charge of this 
guardian company. If the party was crushed, of 
course nothing was to pay. 

“A still wider excursion was projected, and, I 
believe, carried out, in virtue of which parties to 
the traveling compact were conducted, under the 
advices of an accomplished courier, to the Great 
Exhibition of Munich, were furnished with seats 
at the Opera two nights in the week, were carried 
over the Tyrol to Prague—given a sight of Dres- 
den and the Elbe—furnished with meals and lodg- 
ings at the best hotels—oflered free use of the baths 
at Hombourg and Wiesbaden, and landed again at 
their doors in Paris for a certain fixed sum, sur- 
prisingly small. 

“Will not some enterprising firm in your cit) 
take the matter up, and organize, next year, a Eu- 
ropean excursion, to take nervous people through- 
out England and France—clear their luggagr—pay 
their bills—talk their French—provide their guides 
—see to their passports and purchases—for a sum 
known and measurable at the outset? Could not 
bachelors be put down, for the delle season, at a 
thousand dollars apiece, exclusive of wines? And 
ladies at two thousand, who were limited to five 
trunks and four bandboxes ? 
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“You know before this, of course, that Rachel, 
the great tragedienne, is certainly going to Amer- 
ica; and what, pray, do you think of her probable 
success? Will people make her the fashion? If 
not, I fear there is little hope for her. 

“She is great to be sure, and always will be, 
while her vigor lasts; but it seems essential that 
auditors should have some reasonable knowledge 
of what a tragedian is saying. Will those whose 
ears are apt to catch French be enough to supply 
her with houses? or will the furor be so great as 
to draw in those who know nothing of it ? 

‘| saw, the other evening, a stout, sensible man 
(American), with a stout and (I dare say) sensible 
wife, leave their seats at the Thedtre Frangais, in 
the middle of one of her choicest performances, 
with a vacant air on their faces—as if their twenty 
francs had much better have gone for one of Lucy 
Ifocquet’s hats. I fear there will be a good many 
jobbers at New York who will stare vacantly on 
the plays their daughters may decoy them to. 

“It is the fashion here, specially among the 
English, to decry Rachel’s performance of modern 
tragedy—as if the cold classicism of Racine’s rhyme 
were all she should ever utter. I hope this sort of 
affectation will not belong to the newspaper writers 
with you; and that she will be appreciated most 
warmly where appreciation is most natural—in 
those plays which express passion in honest prose, 
and in the hearty language which French people 
use to-day. 

‘“* A spicy writer of the Paris feuilletons deplores 
and condemns the action of Rachel, in going, for 
ever so short a time, among that ‘dollar-people, 
who made fools of themselves over Elssler and 
Jenny Lind, and who do not speak French.’ 

“Can the paragraphist be aiming a blow at our 
diplomatic brotherhood ? 

‘‘ Another matter of mention you may have re- 
marked in the journals; it is the publication, day by 
day, of the life of ‘ George Sand,’ written by herself. 
The world was expecting in it a deal of scandal, and 
has been sharply on the look out for months past ; 
but thus far she does not promise to gratify them. 
She writes, like all French people, in evident good 
humor with herself, and applies her subtle analytic 
power to the fathoming of her own passions and 
actions. Aside from this, and Lamartine’s new 
History of Turkey, there is nothing to put an ink- 
line about, in the whole range of Paris letters. 

“ The returning world (from the summer resorts) 
is now fairly back in its old place. Here and there 
signs of mourning for the dead in the Crimea are 
visible; but oftenest these signs are confined to 
humble life and far-away homes in the provinces. 

“The beau-monde of Paris does not furnish bat- 
tle-heroes ; and the only army-man of that class 
who is talked of now, is a young lieutenant, who 
has just startled all staid mammas by marrying a 
pretty actress of the Varictés. 

“The theatres, all of them, are full in these 
coming wet nights of later autumn. Even the talk 
of Chantilly, where the English horses were worst- 
ed, is dying away in the mention of balls and of in- 
trigues. Flaming equipages have multiplied, and 
jockeys in blue and silver delight the maids and 
their masters. 

“Country houses of England are full of gay 
eompany, riotous with pheasant shooting and din- 
ners that last till midnight. London is deserted, 
save of strangers; and there is little promise of 
returning gayety for a year to come—so heavily 





hangs the war-list of slain and wounded upon the 
hearts and the homes of thousands. 

“But you, across the water, with your fevers, 
and cholera, and shipwrecks, and storms, and money 
crashes, have had your sorrows too; and the Euro- 
pean summer, take it all in all, has worn more con- 
stant gayety than the home one which has broken 
on me in letters.—Adieu.” 


Editor's Drawer. 


DeEcEMBER—ay, ay: WINTER is upon us. Let 
not “the milk of human kindness” be frozen in our 
bosoms in this inclement season. As we sit by our 
cheerful fires, surrounded by all the comforts, if not 
the luxuries, of a great and rich city, let us not for- 
get those who are suffering for the bare necessities 
of life. Let us “ give of our abundance” to the poo 
and needy, when even the Elements have made = 
league with Sickness and Poverty, to try them still 
further in the furnace of affliction ! 

But, in the mean time, let us not forget also the 
blessings, the delights of Winter; for we would not 
be gloomy, with the holidays so near at hand, and 
so many happy hearts awaiting them. Then there 
is sliding down hill, and sleigh-rides in the open 
country, with “laughing girls and joyous boys” 
keeping time to the “sweet jargoning” of the 
prancing, foaming steeds: 

“ Hark the ‘cutters’ with their bells: 
Silver bells! chiming bells! 
What a tale of merriment 
Their melody foretells, 
As they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the frosty air of night, 
Till the stars, that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a nebulous delight. 
Keeping time—time—time, 
In a kind of runic rhyme, 
To the tintinabulation 
That so musically swells 
From the rhyming and the chiming of the bells.” 


Yet, when the dim-blue hills rise afar in the cold 
clear winter air; when He who “sendeth snow 
like wool, and scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes,” 
reminds us how Life has faded into Death, and w« 
see Nature herself in her winding-sheet ; in all our 
thoughts, let us “ REMEMBER THE Poor!” 


Herr is a “ bit of advice” to young ladies, set- 
ting forth how they may know whether a young 
gallant is really “ courting” them, or only paying 


them “polite attentions.” The confounding the 
one with the other has been the source of much 
trouble, both before and since the era of Pickwick 
and Mrs. Bardell : 


“ A young man admires a pretty girl, and must manifest 
it. He can't help doing so, for the life ofhim. The young 
lady has a tender heart, reaching out like vine-tendrils for 
something to cling to. She sees the admiration ; is fiat- 
tered; begins soon to love; expects some tender avowal ; 
and perhaps gets so far as to decide that she will choose ‘a 
white satin under thin gauze," etc., at the very moment 
the gallant that she half loves is popping the question to 
another damsel teta miles off! 

“ Now the difficulty lies in not precisely understanding 
the difference between ‘polite attentions’ and the tender 
m ms of love. Adméring a beautiful girl, and 
wishing to make a wife of her, are not always the same 
thing; and therefore it is necessary that the damsel should 
be upon the alert to discover to which class the attentions 
paid her by handsome and fashionable young gentlemen 
belong. " 











| 
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“ First, then, if a young man greets you in a loud, free, 
and hearty tone; if he knows precisely where to put his 
hat or his hands; if he stares you straight in the eye, with 
his own wide open; if he turns his back to you to speak to 
another; if he tells you who made his coat; if he squeezes 
your hand ; if he eats heartily in your presence ; if he fails 
to talk very kindly to your mother ; if, in short, he sneezes 
when you are singing, criticises your curls, or fails to be 
foolish in fifty ways every hour, then don't fall in love with 
him for the world! He only admires you, let him do or 
say what he will. 

“On the other hand, if he be merry with every body 
else, but quiet with you; if he be anxious to see that your 
tea is sufficiently sweetened, and your dear person well 
wrapped up when you go out into the cold; if he talks very 
low, and never looks you steadily in the eye; if his cheeks 
are red, and his nose only blushes, it is enough. If he 
remps- with your sister, sighs like a pair of old bellows, 
looks solemn when you are addressed by another gentle- 
man, and in fact is the most still, awkward, stupid, yet 
anxious of all your male friends, you may ‘go ahead,’ and 
make the poor fellow too happy for his skin to hold him! 

“Young ladies! keep your hearts in a case of good 
leather, or some other tough substance, until the ‘right 
one’ is found, beyond doubt; after which you can go on, 
and love, and ‘court,’ and be married, and happy, without 
the least bit of trouble.” 

We consider this advice so sensible, that although 
it is somewhat open to the charge of bluntness, we 
have no hesitation in pressing it upon the attention 
of our lady-readers. 


THERE will be few readers of “‘ The Drawer” but 
will go back in memory, as they peruse the beauti- 
ful lines which ensue, to the “old clock that ticked 
against the wall” in the home of their boyhood. 
There are grace, simplicity, and pathos in the po- 
etry. We know not the author: 

“Oh! the old, old clock, of the household stock, 

Was the brightest thing, and neatest; 

Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chime rang still the sweetest ; 

“Twas a monitor too, though its words were few, 
Yet they lived, though nations altered ; 

And its voice, still strong, warned old and young, 
When the voice of friendship faltered : 

*Tick! tick!" it said—‘ quick, quick to bed, 
For ten I've given warning ; 

Up! up! and go, or else you know, 
You'll never rise soon in the morning!’ 

“A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 

As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And blessed the time with a merry chime, 
The wintry hours beguiling ; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 
As it called at day-break boldly ; 

When the dawn looked gray o'er the misty way, 
And the early air blew coldly: 

*Tick! tick!’ it said—‘ quick out of bed, 
For five I've given warning ; 

You'll never have health, you'll never have wealth, 
Unless you're up soon in the morning!” 

“ Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 

With a tone that ceases never; 

While tears are shed for bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost forever! 

Its heart beats on—though hearts are gone, 

Its hands still move—though hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer! 

*Tick! tick!" it said—‘to the church-yard bed, 
The Grave hath given warning: 

Up! up! and rise, and look at the skies, 
And prepare for a heavenly morning !'” 


Tue following singular circumstance happened 
twelve years ago at the Astor House, in this city. 
It transpired at the time, and was published; but 
it seems to us well worthy of preservation among 
the annals of adroit crime : 





A gentleman suddenly missed his gold watch, 
which was worth to him more than it could be to any 
body else, from association, it having been a family 
relic. He marveled much at its absence, for he knew 
he had only been in and out of the office and reading- 
room of the hotel since he noted the hour by it. 

In the hope of recovering it, he offered a reward 
of fifty dollars for it in the daily newspapers of the 
city. The same day he received a note, saying that 
he could have his watch by calling at a certain 
obscure house in the city. After some little hesita- 
tion, he resolved to go. The watch was too valu- 
able to him to be given up without at least this 
attempt to recover it. So he went. 

His call at the door was promptly answered by 
a gentlemanly-looking person, who, in reply to his 
inquiries, said th. he had in his possession the ad- 
vertised watch, and that on payment of the offered 
reward he would deliver it up. The loser promised 
to pay the fifty dollars provided he was convinced 
the watch was his. It was exhibited, and the gen- 
tleman recognized it at once, paid the reward, and 
gladly placed the recovered treasure in its place ir 
his vest pocket. As he was turning to go away, he 
remarked, 

“T am glad, as you may suppose, to get my 
watch back again, but I should really be pleased tu 
know how you took it from me.” 

“ That I will inform you,” readily replied the pick- 
pocket. “ Do you remember holding an animated 
conversation with two other gentlemen in the read- 
ing-room of the Astor House on the morning you 
lost your watch ?” 

“| do,” replied the loser. 

“Well, do you also remember that a gentlema 
who stood close by, left his newspaper, drew near, 
and finally engaged in the discussion ?” 

“Very distinctly,” replied the other; “and alse 
that he engaged in it with much warmth.” 

“ Precisely,” continued the narrator; “and de 
you not remember that he at one time, in his earn- 
estness, tapped you two or three times on the left 
breast, thus?” (suiting the action to the werd.) 

“Yes,” replied the gentleman. 

“ Then I took your watch,” said the other; and 
turning, shut the door and disappeared. 

The gentleman returned to the Astor, musing on 
this strange occurrence; and while relating it to 
some of his wondering friends, was astonished te 
find that his watch was again missing ! 

When the adroit knight of the nimble fingers de- 
scribed how he had once filched from him his watch, 
he took itagain! So the gentleman finally lost his 
watch, after having paid the thief the reward for its 
recovery. 


Here follows a retort, although it can hardly be 
called a “ retort courteous :” 

A mathematician being asked by a stout fellow. 

“If two pigs weigh twenty pounds, how much 
will a large hog weigh ?” 

“ Jump into the scales,” was the reply, “ and I'l! 
tell you in a minute!” 

The mathematician “ had him there!” 


““T’Lx lay you a small wager,” said one Ameri- 
can gentleman to another, as they were about en- 
tering a London eating-house together, ‘ that what- 
ever we may ask for, no matter what it may be, 
the waiter will say that he has got it!” 

So they entered; and taking a box in one cor- 
ner, one of the Americans called out: 
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“ Waiter!” 

And the waiter came. 

“ Waiter, have you any Meet-me-in-the-Willow- 
Glen?” 

*** Willow-Glen ?’-—yes, Sir,” and off he goes. 
Presently he returns with: 

“ That dish is hout, Sir, at present: hany think 
else you'll ‘ave, Sir?” 

We mention this to show, that when the English 
satirize the Irish “‘ as below,” it would not be amiss 
for them to “look at ‘ome :” 

Nothing goes so much against the grain of an 
Irish waiter, as to confess ignorance upon any point 
under the sun. ‘I don’t know,” is a phrase he can 
by no means digest. 

“You have a table-d’héte in this hotel, have you 
not ?” said a gentleman at an Irish hotel to a wait- 
er, who presented himself bowing, napkin in hand, 
in answer to the summoning bell. 

“Why, y-e-s, Sir—that is—yes, we have, Sir,” 
added the man boldly, determined to put a good 
face on the matter, but evidently making a desper- 
ate plunge in the dark. 

“Is there one now ?” 

“Oh, I dare say, Sir—I'll inquire. I’m sure 
an-ny thing you want you can have, Sir—always 
well supplied here, Sir.” 

“ But the table-d’héte, I suppose, is only in the 
summer ?” 

“Can't exactly say what's the season—but we 
often have it—very often, Sir. Ill speak to the 
landlord, or to the cook: perhaps it’s to-day you 
wish—” ° 

The guest started a little at the idea of the power 
attributed to him of forming a table-d’héte by his 
sole will and pleasure. 

“What I wish to know,” he said, “‘is whether 
there is one now in the hotel, and at what hour, in 
c@se any of our party should like to join it.” 

This was too much for the poor waiter. He 
shuffled and evaded, but in vain. There seemed 
nothing for him to do but to admit the humiliating 
fact, that the word table-@’héte was Greek to him. 
After very many hard twistings of the napkin in 
his hand, and sundry hemmings and coughings, he 
said, with much reluctance : 

“Why, Sir, I really beg pardon. I—I—I of 
course know what you mean; but I don’t exactly” 
(with an extraordinary emphasis on the exactly”), 
“‘T don’t quite exactly—that is to say—understand. 


The gentleman extricated the poor waiter from 
embarrassment in a moment by explaining ; but he 
couldn’t get over his mortification at having been 
forced to confess his ignorance of any thing; and 
departed from the room with considerable less im- 
portance than that with which he had flourished 
into it a few minutes before. 

If any one doubts that this is an entirely authen- 
tic anecdote, let him ask the next Irish servant who 
is in a position to feel his importance as connected 
with a restaurant or hotel, the reputation of which 
he supposes to rest upon his shoulders, and fest its 
credibility. 


BETTING, it has always seemed to us, is but a 
poor business at the best, if it is not somewhat too 
closely allied to gambling to be altogether a moral 
or defensible transaction. So that when we find a 
“biter bitten” at this sort of game, we confess that 
we look upon the victim as not a subject for much 
commiseration, Here is a very laughable case in 





point; called, if you please, ‘“ Charley Macauley's 
Bet.” It is an East India story, and old enough to 
be new to ninety-nine out of every hundred of our 
readers : 

.... “At seven o’clock the dinner was served 
up, and a better one was never given in Calcutta; 
but as every pleasure must come to an end, so this 
excellent dinner was at last finished. The dessert 
was served up, and the hookahs began to emit their 
guttural notes. Many were the subjects broached 
and got rid of; many the toasts which enlivened 
the fashionable feast. 

“At length, by the most skillful maneuvring, 
and with infinite tact, Macauley brought the beauty 
of the new tables on the tapis. Every one admired 
them, and felt grateful to them for having so lately 
supported the rich dinner of their host. 

““* They are of the finest mahogany ] ever saw,’ 
said Major Briscoe. 

“«« They are perfect,’ said another. 
any so well proportioned in my life. 
some made like them.’ 

“*They are too high,’ chimed in Charley Mac- 
auley, with affected indifference—‘just a little too 
high. Don’t you think so, Gordon ?’ 

““*On the contrary,’ replied the host, ‘if any 
thing, I consider them a shade too low.’ 

“* You are mistaken, my dear fellow; I have an 
excellent eye, and [am sure lam right. No table 
should exceed two-feet-six, and these are at least 
one inch higher.’ 

“© You are in error; they are not more than two 
feet and a half.’ 

‘** Don’t bet, James, don’t bet; for I am sure of 
the fact. I tell you I can not be deceived; my eye 
is always correct.’ 

“*Not bet! If the tables were not my own, and 
consequently I should bet on a certainty, I'd lay 
you a lac of rupees that they are not more than 
thirty inches in height.’ 

“*Oh, if you are willing, I will make the bet; 
but remember, gentlemen, I tell you beforehand 
that I am certain of the fact. I say these tables 
are at least thirty-one inches from the ground.’ 

“** Done! for a lac of rupees!’ cried Gordon. 

*“* Done!’ re-echoed Charley. 

“The wager was duly registered. A servant 
was ordered to bring in a yard-measure, when Mac- 
auley turned round with an air of triumph, and 
said: 

“You may save yourselves the trouble of meas- 
uring!—ha! ha!’ and he chuckled with delighg. 
‘I warned you fairly that I bet on a certainty, s0 
the bet must be binding, James.’ 

“*T stand to my bet,’ said Gordon. 

“Well, then pay me the money! I measured 
the tables this very morning while you were shav- 
ing, and here is their memorandum of height— 
thirty-one inches exactly !’ 

“ And the Colonel burst into a roar of laughter, 
as he produced his pocket-book with the memoran- 
dum in it. 

“*T know you did,” said James; ‘I saw you do 
so, in my looking-glass.’ 

“ The Colonel started. 

“Yes, I saw you do it; and as soon as_you had 
gone away, knowing well your object, I had an inch 
sawed off every leg; so, for once, my very knowing 
friend, the tables are turned !” 

“The roar that shook the table would have 
drowned Niagara. Charley ‘Aacauley left Calcutta 
the next day ten thousand pounds sterling poorer 


*T never saw 
I must have 
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than he was the day he arrived ; and, what was still 
worse, the very youngest ensigns in the army quiz- 
zed him about it forever afterward. Perhaps he 
was richer in the end, however, for it was his last 


Tue sketch of stealing peaches, in a late “* Draw- 
er,” has induced a correspondent to send us for 
preservation in the same “ capacious receptacle,” a 
somewhat kindred story of “ Stealing Water-melons,” 
which he cut from a newspaper many years ago. 
It was of a man who took great pleasure in having 
aneat garden. He had all kinds of vegetables and 
fruits earlier than his neighbors. But thieving 
boys in the neighborhood annoyed him; damaged 
his trees, trampled down his flowers, and “ hooked’ 
his choicest fruit. He tried various ways to pro- 
tect his grounds ; but his watch-dogs were poisoned, 
and his set-traps caught nothing but his fattest 
fowls or his most favorite cat. 

One afternoon, however, just at nightfall, he 
overhears a couple of mischievous boys talking to- 
gether, when one of them says: 

“What do you say, Joe ?—shall we come the 
grab over them melons to-night? Old Swipes will 
he snoring like ten men before twelve o'clock.” 

The other objected, as there was a high wall to 
get over. 

“Oh, pshaw!” was the reply; “7 know a place 
where you can get over just as easy—know it like 
abook. Come, Joe, let’s go it!” 

The owner of the melon-patch didn’t like the 
idea of being an eaves-dropper ; but the conversa- 
tion so intimately concerned his melons, which he 
had taken so much pains to raise, that he kept 
quiet, and listened to the whole plan of the young 
scapegraces, so that he might make it somewhat 
hothersome for them. 

Ned proposed to get over the wall on the south 
side, by the great pear-tree, and cut directly across 
to the summer-house, just north of which were the 
melons. y 

Joe was a clever fellow, who loved good fruit 
exceedingly, and was as obstinate as an ass. Get 
him once started to do a thing, and he would stick 
to it, like a mud-turtle to a negro’s toe. The other 
didn’t care so much for the melons as for the fun 
of getting them. 

Now hear the owner's story : 

“*T made all needful preparations for the visit: 
put in brads pretty thick in the scantling along the 
wall where they intended to get over; uncovered 
a large water-vat that had been filled for some 
time, from which, in dry weather, I was accus- 
tomed to water my garden; dug a trench a foot 
deep or so, and placed slender boards over it, 
which were slightly covered with dirt, and just 
beyond them some little cords, fastened tightly, 
some eight inches from the ground. I picked all 
the melons I cared to preserve, leaving pumpkins 
and squashes, about the size and shape of melons, 
in their places.” 

The boys were quite right in supposing it would 
be dark, but they missed it a little in inferring that 
“old Swipes,” as they called him, would be in bed. 
The old man liked a little fun as well as they ; and 
when the time came, from his hiding-place he 
listened : 

“Whist, Joe! don’t you hear something ?” 

“T think that, very probably, they did; for 
hardly were the words uttered than there came a 
sound as of forcibly-tearing fustian. 





*‘ Get off my coat-tail !” whispered Joe. “There 
goes one flap, as sure asa gun! Why, get off, Ned!” 

And Ned was off, and one leg of his breeches be- 
side; and then he was “ah”-ing and “oh”-ing, 
and telling Joe that he “ believed there were nails 
in the side of the wall, for something had scratched 
him tremendously, and torn his breeches all to 
pieces !” 

Joe sympathized with him, for he said “half 
his coat was hanging up there somewhere !” 

They now started on, hand-in-hand, for Ned be- 
lieved that he “knew the way.” They had ar- 
rived a little beyond the trees when something 
went “ swash! swash!” into the water-vat. 

A sneeze ensues; then the exclamation : 

“Thunder! that water smells rather old!” 

Ned wanted to go home at once, but Joe was too 
much excited to listen for a moment to such a pro- 
position. 

“Never heard any thing about that cistern be- 
fore: the old fellow must have fixed it on purpose 
to drown people in. Curious, though, that we 
should both fall in it!” 

They now pushed on again for the melons. 
Presently they were caught by the cords, and 
headlong they went into a heap of briers and this- 
tles, and the like, which had been placed there for 
their express accommodation. 

“* Such a-gittin’ up-stairs!” muttered one. 

“Nettles and thistles! how they prick!” ex- 
claimed the other. 

They now determined to go on more cautiously. 
At length they afrived at “the patch.” 

“How thick they are, Joe! Come here! There's 
more than a dozen fat ones right here !” 

And down they sat in the midst of them, and 
seemed to conelude that they were amply reward- 
ed for all their mishaps. 

“ Here, Jo,” said Ned, “ take this musk-meloh ; 
isn’t it a rouser? Slash into it!” 

“Tt cuts tremendous hard, Jim—Jim, it’s a 
squash !” 

“No, it isn’t, I tell you; it’s a new kind. Old 
Swipes sent to Rhode Island for the seed last 
spring.” 

“ Well, then, all I’ve got to say is, that the old 
fellow got sucked in—that’s all!” 

“I’m going to gouge into this water-melon: 
hallo! there goes a half a dollar! I’ve broke my 
knife! If I didn’t know it was a water-melon, I 
should say it was a pumpkin. Fact is, I believe 
it is a pumpkin !” 

What “the boys” did besides, while the owner 
went to his stable and unmuzzled the dog and led 
him into the garden, he “ couldn’t say :” that they 
took long steps, the onion and flower-beds fully re- 
vealed in the morning. 

They had paid pretty dearly for the whistle. 
They had not tasted of a single melon; they had 
got scratched, had torn their clothes, were as wet 
as drowned rats, and half-scared out of their wits 
at the ravenous dog, and the apprehension of being 
discovered. 

The next night the owner of the melon-patch 
invited all the boys of the village, including ‘“ Ned” 
and “Joe,” to a feast of melons, on the principle 
of “returning good for evil.” This circumstance 
changed the “ boys’” opinion of “ old Swipes,” and 
his melons were never disturbed again. 


THERE are many persons now living among us, 
who will remember the celebrated, or rather “ no- 
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torious” impostor, “ Baron Von Huffman, who was 
a barber in his own country, but who had the ad- 
dress to impose himself upon the community of 
New York as a nobleman of distinction, and who, 
to the no small mortification of many of our “ first 
families” afterward, was courted and féted accord- 
ingly. 

This sham nobleman once challenged one of our 
then citizens to mortal combat “on the field of 
honor ;” and the story of the transaction is well 
worth relating, for it carries with it, we think, an 
important moral. 

The “ Baron” had lost his trunk in the North 
River, with all his letters of introduction ; and con- 
sequently, until more came, his standing was not 
well ascertained. Some persons received him, 
while others denounced him; but this latter class 
the Baron, if he could get at them, was always 
ready to fight. He knew very well that the “ logic 
of kings” was also the best logic for impostors; and 
if any body thought his credentials were “ short 
weight,” he was ready to throw his pistols into the 
scale. 

In the case in question, Mr. J. R——, whom 
“the Baron” met in a certain set where he had ac- 
cess, was famous for his good dinners, from which 
“ the Baron” was always invariably left out. Weary 
of this, he called one day on Mr. R——., and spread 
his “credentials,” such as they were, before him, 
by way of removing suspicions which he said he 
had heard expressed, and against which he made 
a labored argument. He left his papers, and de- 
sired that they might be returned, with a note ex- 
pressive of the impression which they had pro- 
duced. 

Mr. R——— returned the papers in a blank en- 
velope. ‘The Baron” thereupon sent a challenge, 
which was left at the door, as if it had been an in- 
vitation to dinner. Mrs. R opened the note, 
and immediately replied to it as follows: 

““Sim—Your note is received. My husband will not 
have any thing to do with you, under any circumstances ; 
but whenever you produce official proof that you have 
been aid-de-camp to Marshal Blucher, I will fight a duel 
with you myself ! Mary R——.” 

“The Baron’s” business was very soon finished 
after this. It was not long before it transpired 
that he was the merest pretender, having picked 
up the show and varnish of a gentleman in the so- 
ciety of those whom he served in the capacity of a 
menial ! 


Wr have heretofore given in “‘ The Drawer” one 
ar two amusing experiments of the ‘‘ Spiritual Rap- 
pers,” but nothing guite so laughable as the follow- 
ing experiment in Animal Magnetism, once on a 
time, in the “ Ol4 Dominion.” Listen to the dia- 
logue between the ‘¢ operator” and his audience : 

Mesmerizer. “You have seen, gentlemen, that 
this here boy was taken promiscuously from the 
crowd. His arm is there against that wall, and 


he can’t take it down, or get it down, except I will | . 


it to come down.” 

Crowd, “* Take your arm down, boy.” 

Boy. “1 can’t do it, no way.” 

Crowd. “ Down with it, and I'll give you a 
ninepence.” 

Mesmerizer. “He can’t take it down, gentlemen, 
no more than he could lift a millstone. You may 
throw as much money as you please on the floor, 
and all that he lifts up I will pay for.” 

Here several of the crowd laid down quarters 





and half-dollars, to the amount of some five or six 
dollars. 

“Now, my boy,” said they, “that is all yours; 
take it, and be off!” 

The boy’s arm dropped instanter! His hand 
(the most wonderful thing of all!) fell directly on 
the pile, which his nimble fingers clutched, and 
with his unmesmerized heels he made his joyful 
and final exit for the evening, leaving the learned 
and profound professor standing amazed at the un- 
profoundness of his own art; the villainy of man- 
kind; the “ want of faith” and truth among “ par 
ties ;” and, amidst the dreadful roar of the house, 
came demands for the restitution of the money 
which had been mesmerized by the boy! 


Tne annexed account of “ Burying Alive” is m- 
deniably authentic. It was first published in 1838, 
in a volume printed at Boston, entitled “ Records 
of Travel.” The subject was a lady of Lyons, in 
France, who, under the influence of a violent nervw- 
ous disorder, fell into a state of seeming death, 
from which she fortunately aroused herself, just as 
she was about to be nailed up in her coffin! Her 
sensations, as related by her to the author, are thus 
described : 

“It seemed to me that I was really dead, yet I was per- 
fectly conscious of all that happened around me in this 
dreadful state. I distinctly heard my friends speaking, 
and lamenting my death at the side of my coffin! I felt 
them pull on my dead-clothes, and lay me in it. This 
feeling produced a mental anxiety, a horror that is inde- 
scribable. I tried to cry aloud, but my soul was withont 
power, and could not act upon my body. I had the con- 
tradictory feeling, as if I were in my own body, and yet 
not in it, at one and the same time. 

“It was equally impossible for me to stretch out my 
arm, or to open my eyes, as to ery, although I continually 
endeavored to do so. The internal anguish of my mind, 
however, was at its height, its utmost height, when the 
funeral-hymn began to be sung, and when the lid of the 
coffin was about to be nailed on! The thought that I was 
to be buried alive, was the first one which gave activity to 
my soul, and caused it to operate on my corporeal frame !” 

Most readers will doubtless remember the case 
of the Rev. Mr. Tennent, of New Jersey, which oo- 
curred so many long years ago, who lay in a trance 
for three days, and all the while was supposed to 
be dead, and was only saved from being buried 
alive by the pertinacity of a relative, who insisted 
that there was animal warmth in portions of his 
body, and that he should not be committed to the 
earth. Mr. Tennent recovered, and lived for many 
years afterward, in entire health. 


Some years ago, in a Southern journal, appeared 
the following sketch, undef the title of “ The ‘ Geon- 
gia Major’ in the Field.” We have forgotten pre- 
cisely who the ‘‘ Georgia Major” was, but we be- 
lieve he was an intimate acquaintance of the quaint, 
h and plished Judge Longstreet, of 





8, 
that region of country : 
His Honor the Mayor was in the discharge of his official 
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on last 8 y evening—the business before 
him consisting of two several charges of essault and bat- 
tery; to both of which the ubiquitous “Georgia Major” 
was the respondent. 

“Do you plead guilty to the charge of assaulting tho 
Rev. Mr. Williams?” asked the Mayor of the defendant. 

“Ido: that is to say—" 

“Then I fine you ten dollars,” said his Honor. 

“ That is to say,” continued the Major, “I plead guilty, 
but if there is any way to get off from the fine, I shopld 
like very much to do it.” 

“Doubdtless.” drily observed the Mayor. 
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“I will make a statement—or, as you may say, a defense 
—om—a—a few remarks.” 

The Court nodded permission. 

“You see, Williams came up to me, and spoke some- 
thing to me; and said I, ‘You beggarly rascal, pull of 
your hat when you speak to me!’ said the Major, throw- 
ing himself into a military attitude. 

“That's enough,” said the Mayor; “ten dollars and 


The Major bowed gracefully. , 

Proceeding now to the second charge, his Honor asked 
the defendant if he would plead guilty again. 

“Not I!” exclaimed the Major; “I will make a state- 
ment, though, in relation, or in respect to, or regarding, 
the manner of the second fight. 


“] was in the person's store who fought me, searching | 
for one of the silver eyes which had dropped out of my | 


walking-cane in the previous fight, when that person or- 


dered me out. ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘you must talk eoftly, very | 


softly, when you address me, Sir.’ Upon this, that person 


struck me with a skillet, Sir—an iron skillet, Sir—in the | 


face! 

Here the Major pointed to his face, the nasal feature of 
which bore some purple streaks, that beautifully varied its 
usual rich ruby. 

“And then, Sir,” continued the Major, “I fell—stag- 
gered and fell—as I returned the blow with my cane; im- 
mediately a crowd jumped upon me, and beat me until 


they were pulled off They didn't whip me, though; that | 


anti-n-t be done |" 


Here the Major paused, and looked round triumphantly. 


A witness being called and examined, corroborated the 
Major's “statement” except as to “‘the crowd's” having 
Jamped upon him. No one interfered with the combat- 
ants. The witness stated, in addition, that the Major had 
contrived to hide his head under a hogshead, so as to pro- 
tect it very effectually. 

The Major cross-examined; 

“You say nobody touched me but that man ?" pointing 
to his antagonist. 

“ Nobody.” 

“ Wasn't the crowd all against me ?" 

“The crowd thought you deserved a whipping for strik- 
ing an inoffensive man—a Minister of the Gospel," replied 
the witness, very quietly. 

“Didn't they all tell that man to ‘whip me well,’ or 
wards to that effect 7” 

“Yes.” » 

“ And didn't he—that is—”" 

“Didn't he do it, you mean to ask; yes, he did, nice- 
yt" 

The Major now “pulled up:" he had been deceived: 
itis imagination had led him into error; had transformed 
an individual of not over one hundred and fifty pounds’ 
weight into a large “ crowd.” 

“Well, well,” said the Mayor, “as I have already fined 
you ten dollars, and as it seems in this case you received 
a pretty good whipping, I have concluded to discharge you 
as to this." 

“ Whipping !" ejaculated the Major, becoming positively 
tragic in his air, “‘ wnirrine !—is that a part of your sen- 
tence ?—that I got wutrrep! Sir, I'd rather be fined five 
hundred dollars than have tiut entered on the record. It 
wasn't done, Sir. J, Sir, have never been whipped!" And 
the Major “loomed” majestically about the room. 

“If it ain't been done, it kin be done!" said somebody 
in the crowd; whereupon the Major collapsed into his 
ariginal dimensions, in the folding of a peacock's tail; and 
wiping the perspiration from his brow, quietly retired. 

“Tr was the last hair,” says the proverb, “ that 
broke the camel’s back.” Something like the 
“last hair” must have been felt by the principal in 
the annexed anecdote of Colonel Samuel L. Knapp, 
related many years ago: 

A dapper little man, for want of something bet- 


ter to do, had started a magazine, which he was | 


puffing at a great rate, and in the most “ high fal- 
uting” style possible, in all the journals in the 
country. To this periodical Colonel Knapp was 


| invited to contribute. He consequently sent in an 
| article, which overran, by a half page or more, a 

“form” of eight pages. Unwilling to extend the 
| number of pages, because of the cost, the proprietor 
| changed a comma into a period at the end of the 
closing line of the page, leaving the gist of the arti- 
| cle, the very dénouement of the story, undeveloped! 

The author, as may readily be supposed, was “a 
| little riled.” 
| “Print the article as it was written, Sir, or leave 
| it out altogether !” 
| “My dear Sir,” responded the dapper little pro- 
prietor, “what's the use? It ‘stops very hand- 
somely as it is: just let it go in! It makes an- 
other half form if it runs over, and that | can’t af- 
| ford!” . 

Reasonable as this request was considered, the 
author of the article peremptorily declined. ‘The 
discomfited proprietor now took another tack, in 
terposing what he thought would prove “ a clinch- 
| er,” and remove all objections: 

* Let it stand, Colonel Knapp—let it stand. I: 
| is very good as it is: J like it just as well as if that 
last part was tacked onto it; and if it ain't quite so 
nice, it don't make no difference—nobody will read 
it /—so what's the use ?” 

If this is not the “last hair that broke the 
camel’s back,” we have mistaken the meaning of 
the proverb. 


SEVERAL years ago, in a Western city, on the 
occasion of a fire at a large hotel, at the moment 
when the destruction of the building seemed inevit- 
able, the inmates became alarmed, and sought to 
escape, regardless of saving any thing but their 
lives. The interior of the house was filled with 
dense smoke, which rendered objects scarcely dis- 
cernible. Amidst the confusion and alarm several 
firemen rushed into the burning building, to render 
assistance to the bewildered inmates. A member 
of a popular company, being in the second story, 
burst open the door of one of the sleeping apart- 
ments, and groping about, stumbled upon a cradle, 
in which lay a little one, totally unconscious of the 
danger which threatened it. 

Quick as thought, the eager young member 
seized the cradle, the clothes, the baby and all, 
and rushed through the passage, down stairs into 
the street, his imagination fired by the idea of 
having saved a human being, and restoring to the 
arms of an agonized mother her darling initant. 
As he leaped through the flames into the open air, 
he called lustily for the parents of the child. The 
admiring crowd, who cheered lustily as he passed, 
gathered around to congratulate him upon his gal- 
| lant and successful effort. 

Torches were now produced; the clothes were 
removed; when lo! out tumbled the biggest kind 
of a—rag baby ! 

The young fireman agreed to “treat the crowd 
to an oyster-supper,” if they would say nothing 
about the circumstance; but it “leaked out,” as 
you see, 

To our conception, the act was every way as 
meritorious as if there had been a live infant in the 
cradle. He thought there was, and his exertions 
were to save it; and such as it was he did, and if it 
had been otherwise, the result would have been 
the same. 


Wes find a good anecdote in the Drawer of a man 
named Bentley, a most confirmed drinker, who yet 
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would never drink with a friend or in public, and 
always denied, when he was a little too “ steep,” 
that he ever tasted liquor! 

One day, some hard witnesses had concealed 
themselves in his room, and while he was in the 
very act of pouring the liquor down his throat, they 
seized him with his arm crooked and his mouth 
open, and holding him fast, asked him with an air 
of triumph : 

“Ah, ha! Bentley! we've cought you at last, 
have we? You never drink, eh?” 

Now one would have supposed that Bentley 
would have “owned up;” but not he! With the 
most grave and inexpressible face, he calmly and 
in a dignified manner, said : 

“ Gentlemen, you are mistaken: my name is not 
Bentley !” 

Sheridan, when found “ boozy,” and giving his 
name as “ Wilberforce,” was not more vinously cool 
and collected. 

WE once heard a young man from the country— 
afterward and now a successful and most esteemed 
merchant of our city—describe the effect which the 
ringing of the first gong he ever heard (it was at the 
Astor House, then recently opened) had upon his 
ears and upon his mind. It was a most amusing 
story, if we could recall it, in all its graphic detail ; 
but in the mean time, we shall permit the following 
to do duty in its place. The scene is Richmond, 
in the ‘Old Dominion,” and the hero, a resident 
af one of the tobacco-growing counties of Virginia, 
has come up to the state capital on his first visit, 
to sell off his crop, see the sights, and rub off some 
of the rust which his back-woods “ fetching-up” 
has thrown about his manners. 

He reached Richmond (for so runs the story) 
about the middle of the afternoon, and was fortu- 
nate in selling his crop at an advantageous rate, 
and almost immediately. Meeting with an old 
school-fellow—one who had lived in the city long 
enough to know its ways—he was advised to take 
up his lodgings at the “‘ crack house” of the place, 
and thither he at once went, “‘ bag and baggage.” 

Just before dinner, his friend called upon him, 
and found him comfortably situated in a room just 
at the head of the first flight of stairs. It was close 
upon dinner time. 

“ Supposing we take something to start an appe- 
tite ?” said the bibulous man, who had “just come 
down.” 

“ Agreed,” rejoined his city friend; ‘‘a glass of 
wine and bitters for me.” 

‘* Let us go down to the bar and get it; dinner’s 
‘most ready,” continued the tobacco-grower. 

“We might as well have it up here,” said the 
ether. 

* Good lick; but how are we to call for it ?” 

* Ring that bell there.” 

What bell ?” 

“Why, pull that cord that you see hanging 
there.” 

The young fellow laid hold of the rope and gave 
it a jerk—and just at that moment the gong sounded 
for dinner. Never had he heard such a sound be- 
fore; and the rattling, rambling, swelling roar and 
erash came upon his ear with a report that stunned 
him! He staggered back from the rope, raised 
both hands in horror, and exclaimed— 

“ Je-rew-salem! what a smash! I’ve broke 
every piece of crockery in the house! There ain’t 
a whole dish left! You must stick by me, old fel- 





low,” he added to his friend; “don't leave me in 
this scrape, for my whole crop won't pay half the 
breakage. What did you tell me to touch that 
blasted rope for?” 

But before his friend, who was bursting with 
laughter, could answer, a servant entered the room, 
with— 

“ Did you ring that bell, Sir?” 

“ Bell? no; I never touched a bell in my life ; 
what bell? I never saw your bell.” 

“ Somebody rang the bell of this room—that's 
certain,” continued the servant. 

“No they didn’t. There’s nobody here that ever 
saw a bell,” and then turning to his friend, he 
added aside; ** Let’s lie him out of it; I shan’t have 
a cent left to get home if I pay the entire damage! 
What do they set such rascally traps for, to take 
in folks from the country ?” 

After a violent fit of laughter, the friend was 
enabled to explain that it was only the gong 
sounding for dinner; a simple summons to “ walk 
down to soup,” got up on the Chinese plan. They 


made their way to the dining-room; but it was 
some time before the young tobacco-grower could 
get over the stunning and awful effects of that 
dreadful gong. 

“ It is a god-send,” said he, “*hat it didn’t turn 
my hair gray on the spot!” 


Some years ago, a young lawyer, whom we shall 
call Sharp, opened “an office” in a little hole about 
as large as a dry goods’ box, in the vicinity of Wall 
and Nassau Streets. He had a very small table, a 
smaller library, and no business whatever. He 
got his sign painted on tick, and his floor sanded 
by the grace of an old negro who worked about the 
building and cleaned out the other rooms. Sharp 
had sat in his office for ten whole days, watching 
for a client, with that peculiar avidity that marks 
the actions of a black spider waiting forafly. He 
had agreed to pay his rent semi-monthly, and in 
five days more he calculated he would be weighed 
in the landlord’s balance and found wanting. In 
this mood of perplexity, a gentleman presented 
himself before Sharp, and stated that he had a bill 
he wanted collected, and asked the eminent *‘ young 
practitioner” if he could do it. Sharp replied in 
the immortal language of Miller at Sandusky, ‘‘ ll 
try, Sir!” and added, that as he had a reputation 
to gain, no labor would be spared on his part to 
make the culpable defendent “fork over.” In due 
course of law, Mr. Trader was sued ; judgment was 
obtained against him by Sharp for the twelve hun- 
dred and fifty dollars due; the case was carried up 
to the then existing Chancery Court, and, as might 
have been expected, the plaintiff got no money, and 
paid the costs. 

It is no more than justice to Sharp to say that 
he had been indefatigable. There appeared upon 
his slate, day after day, the significant paragraph, 
‘out on business,” and he never gave the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Trader a moment's peace until the “ final 
ending of the important suit.” 

After the judgment was rendered, much to Sharp’s 
astonishment, Trader came up to him and said, ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, you are a trump! so persevering wer: 
you, that I thought several times you would get 
that money out of me, although I haven't a cent in 
the world. If I ever have any law business, you 
shall attend to it”—and the two gentlemen, arm in 
arm, in high spirits, sauntered down the street. 
Suddenly Sharp stopped in front of a vacant lot, 
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where a number of Irishmen were digging out a 
cellar preparatory to the erection of a large build- 
ing. ‘ Look there,” said Sharp, musing, and point- 
ing into the hole below—‘“ look there, Mr. Trader. 
Some evening a gentleman will come along, and 
fall down that cellar, Sir, and he will cry out for 
the watchman, and be taken to the City Hospital, 
recover from his bruises, and receive a handsome 
sum of money for damages at the same time.” 

“Do you think so?” said Sharp, brightening up, 
and eying with no very great dread the soft sand 
below. ‘* Damages, ha!—why this lot,” he con- 
tinued, “ belongs to the very man who has just put 
me through Chancery.” 

A few evenings afterward, deep and piteous 
groans were heard issuing from “that cellar.” The 
watchmen got lights, and upon examination found 
Mr. Trader, with his arm broken, his shoulder dis- 
located, and his under jaw displaced, and in this 
miserable plight he was, sure enough, conveyed to 
the City Hospital. 

Sharp heard of the thing with intense delight; 
he rubbed his hands, and would have danced round 
his office floor, but it was too small to admit of any 
such luxury. In the course of a week he called on 
Trader, and found him enveloped in bandages of 
lint, like a mummy, an ornament and honor to the 
“*bad-fracture department” of the hospital. After 


some preliminary conversation, Trader informed 
Sharp that, most unfortunately, the Irishmen had 
without his knowledge continued their operations, 
and made a sub-cellar ; and instead of falling on the 
soft sand, as he expected, he struck upon solid tim- 
bers, and bounced off into the chasin below, to land 


on a pile of “ blasted rocks.” 

“Tt will be all right in a few days—the damages 
will be immense ;” and Sharp left, and at once in- 
stituted a suit against his former and first client. 
Weeks wore on, and Trader was finally able, with 
the assistance of crutches, friendly arms, and a good 
hack, to reach Sharp's office. He was in a terrible 
condition. His face still exhibited a scientific dis- 
play of the prismatic colors. His shoulder was 
awry, and his broken arm ended off in swollen and 
stiffened fingers, that seemed as if they would never 
regain their cunning. “I have suffered immense- 
ly,” said Trader, heaving a sigh. “I have lain 
weeks beside the victims of all the broken limbs 
and heads of this great city. Night after night I 
have been awakened by the screams and groans of 
the patients, and all day listened to the sawing of 
bones in the amputation of limbs. Besides, I have 
had soup to eat.—Oh! Heaven! how rapidly these 
Irish dig in the earth! That sub-cellar—no amount 
of damages could give me reparation !” 

Sharp listened patiently to all that Trader had 
to say; and then announced, in an oracular man- 
ner, that the owner of the cellar had offered to com- 
promise by paying fifteen hundred dollars, and thus 
avoid a suit. Trader thought it was a small sum, 
but pains passed are soon forgotten, and, on the 
whole, he concluded to take the money, remarking, 
“that fifteen hundred would pay pretty well, after 
all, for six weeks’ labor, if it were performed in a 
hospital.” 

A week following this conversation Trader was 
discharged from the hospital, and at the same time 
received the joyful intelligence from Sharp that the 
fifteen hundred had been paid off, and no grumbling. 
With joyful heart Trader left his abode of misery, 
and, all things considered, got into a hack with 
somealacrity. ‘ Fifteen hundred,” he soliloquized, 





“will go a great way this summer in frolicking. | 
need a little respite—wonder which is best for knit- 
ting bones, Nahant or Saratoga? The Catskill 
Mountain House would prove too bracing.” And 
thus giving vent to his imagination, he reached 
Sharp’s office, shook his lawyer by the hand, moved 
the heretofore stiffened fingers, and, in his joy, tried 
to bring his left arm up to his head, but couldn’t. 

“ Now,” said Trader, after some general remarks, 
‘* fork over the money—I’ve earned it, God knows.” 

Sharp’s eye assumed a glazed look ; he repeated 
the words, “fork over the money,” with a hollow 
echo; and then, as if recolleeting something, said, 
“The money—ah, yes—I understand. You see, 
my dear fellow, in settling for the damages I took 
the judgment of twelve hundred and fifty against 
you, as cash, and the two hundred and fifty I'll keep 
for my fee—though really you should pay me some- 
thing more besides.” 

A pallor came over Trader as the truth flashed 
upon him; the broken bone of his left arm lost its 
“setting,” and he was carried back to the hospital 
in “a relapse.” It is hardly necessary to say that 
he finally came out a wiser if not a better man. 


Srewart Ho.wanp, of the ill-fated Arctic, sent 
a thrill of admiration through the civilized world, 
because, unawed by the disasters about him, he 
continued to fire the signal-gun of distress until 
engulfed in the unsatisfied grave of the sea. Who 
still remembers the noble Richard Mann, who, upon 
the burning steamer Griffith, was asked if he would 
remain at the wheel, and his stern answer was heard 
above the increasing tumult—“ I will.” And no- 
bly did he redeem his promise ; amidst sheeted fire 
he directed the burning boat to the shore, and as 
she struck, and thus announced to hundreds of 
shrieking women and children and appalled men 
that they were saved, the form of Richard Mann 
was seen for the last time as he sank into the fiery 
vortex below him—he perished nobly at his post! 
Yet Holland and Mann, as hundreds of kindred 
spirits, come up out of the class known as intelli- 
gent hard-working men. Noble spirits, who, with- 
out the advantages which should result from refine- 
ment and wealth, are still nature’s noblest works. 
They are the kind of men who, in all ages, have 
performed the valorous, self-sacrificing deeds of 
history, but yet are rarely remembered. 


LorENzo Dow is still remembered by some of 
the “old fogies” as one of the most eccentric men 
that ever lived. On one occasion he took the lib- 
erty, while preaching, to denounce a rich man in the 
community, recently deceased. The result was an 
arrest, a trial for slander, and an imprisonment in 
the county jail. After Lorenzo got out of “limbo,” 
he announced that, in spite of his (in his opinion) 
unjust punishment, he should preach, at a given 
time, a sermon about “another rich man.” The 
populace was greatly excited, and a crowded house 
greeted his appearance. With great solemnity he 
opened the Bible, and read, “ And there was a rich 
man who died and went to ——;” then stopping 
short, and seeming to be suddenly impressed, he con- 
tinued: “ Brethren, I shall not mention the place 
this rich man went to, for fear he has some relatives 
in this congregation who will sue me for defamation 
of character.” The effect on the assembled multi- 
tude was irresistible, and he made the impression 
permanent by taking another text, and never al- 
luding to the subject again. 





Literary 

History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, by GEORGE 
Ticknor Curtis. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) In these carefully prepared volumes 
we.find a new and gratifying proof of the sagacity 
which, within a few years past, has led some of our 
most accomplished scholars to select the subject of 
their literary labors from the treasures of American 
history. The period which furnishes Mr. Curtis 
with a pregnant and copious theme—exiending 
from the commencement of the Revolution to the 
close of the Convention of 1787, and the beginning 
of Washington’s administration—although one of 
the most important in the annals of the United 
States, has not been adequately treated by any pre- 
vious writer. The circumstances in which the Fed- 
eral Constitution had its origin are familiar, in their 
broad outlines, to every intelligent citizen; but the 
more minute and intimate details, in regard to its 
formation and adoption, are far less generally 
known to the American people than the political 
antecedents and military history of the Revolution. 
This want the author of the present work has un- 
dertaken to supply. It has been his purpose to 
analyze and exhibit the causes which at once ren- 
dered the Constitution inevitable, and directed its 
course and decisions, together with the mode in 
which it became the organic law of the Union, and 
with sketches of the eminent statesmen who shared 
in the deliberations concerning its establishment. 


The importance and value of such a work, if exe- 
cuted with the rare ability demanded by the sub- 


ject, are evident at aglance. It must fill an unoc- 
cupied place in the history of the United States, and 
form an indispensable study for the enlightened 
politician. The manner in which Mr. Curtis has 
performed his task challenges severe critical exam- 
ination, which we have no doubt it will prove fully 
competent to sustain. Some exceptions may cer- 
tainly be taken to his style as a model of historical 
composition. While it will be deemed by many too 
uniformly stately in its movement, it is not without 
instances of harshness and inelegance, which im- 
pede the easy and agreeable flow of the narrative. 
At the same time it is recommended by its chaste- 
ness, precision, and vigor, and its general freedom 
from ambitious flights of rhetoric. In regard to the 
more substantial qualities of the work, it can justly 
claim the merit of accurate and thorough research, 
a comprehensive insight into the philosophy of the 
Constitution, and a genuine historical tact in trac- 
ing the causes which rendered its adoption a neces- 
sity. The collateral views which it presents of the 


Patires. 


he never transcends the grave simplicity appropri- 
ate to the character of his theme. His exposition 
of the debates in the Convention is a master-piece 
of clearness and condensation. Following the clew 
presented in Mr. Madison’s Papers, he has arrang xd 
the topics and results of the complicated discussions 
in that most significant assembly of American states- 
men, in a lucid order and in symmetrical propor- 
tions, which enable the reader to comprehend them 
in all their far-reaching relations, 

Poems of the Orient, by Bayarp TayLor. (Pub- 
lished by Ticknor and Field.) The author of this 
volume is favorably known to the public as a trav- 
eler, a public speaker, and a poet. In each of these 
departments he has won golden opinions and warm 
sympathies. The présent volume will enhance his 
pure and genuine fame as a successful writer of 
poetry. He has garnered in it the most precious 
portion of the harvest afforded by his Eastern tray- 
els—the memories of new life and new hopes in- 
spired by the glories of the Orient—the influence 
of gorgeous natural scenes, and romantic displays 
of character—and the glow and exhilaration de- 
rived from the free, spontaneous impulses of a wan- 
derer in the desert. The subjects of these poems, 
for the most part, are suggested by Oriental expe- 
rience. Their tone of thought and feeling, as well 
as their imagery, bears the stamp of Arabia Felix 
and the Nile. With a temperament singularly sus- 
ceptible to external impressions, the poet has sur- 
rendered himself to the illusions of an Eastern clime, 
and vividly reproduced them in his luxurious verse. 
His descriptions are radiant with the purple light 
of dawn, while a vein of delicate and refined senti- 
ment pervades his most sensuous representations. 
The best poems in the volume are those which be- 
tray the least artifice in elaboration. “The Poet 
in the East,” “ An Oriental Idyl,” “‘ Bedouin Song,” 
“The Arab to the Palm,” are instinct with the 
ruddy life of the Orient, and show a more genial 
origin than the ambitious efforts like “ Kiliman- 
djero” and “ The Desert Hymn to the Sun.” “ Has- 
san’s Temptation” contains several passages of ex- 
quisite description, and presents some of the most 
pleasing specimens of the warmth and richness of 
the author’s imagination. The volume closes with 
a collection of miscellaneous poems, most of which 
are of a highly reflective character, and, as expres- 
sions of personal feeling, present a striking contrast 
to the bold and jubilant strains of the Orient. The 
tenderness of emotion from which they proceed is 
embodied in stanzas of great sweetness of versifica- 
tion. A more truly pathetic piece than “The 





progress of the Revolution, and the develop tof 
national character, are judicious and informing. 
As an accompaniment to the detail of the military 
operations which secured the independence of our 
country, its value can scarcely be over-estimated. 
It forms an essential complement to the excellent 
works which treat of the military achievements of 
our Revolutionary ancestors. A portion of the first 
volume is devoted to a series of sketches of the 
founders of the Constitution. These are drawn with 
consummate address; they are of pregnant brevity ; 
of sagacious discrimination ; and singularly felici- 
tous in expression. The author's powers of compo- 
sition are here displayed in a brilliant light; and 
although he often rises to an impressive eloquence, 





Phantom” can scarcely be found in recent poetry. 
A Treatise on the Camp and March, by Henry 
D. Grarron, presents, in a popular manual, the 
general principles at the foundation of the duties of 
the camp and the conduct of a march. It contains 
much useful military information, and will be found 
a valuable aid in the organization and discipline of 
lunt (Published by Fetridge and 





Co.) 
The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher are issued 
by Phillips, Sampson, and Co., in two elegant 
quartos, after the excellent complete edition of Mr. 
Dyce. The text has been formed by a minute col- 
lation of all the early copies, and is accompanied 
with a variety of select and appropriate notes. A 
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copious memoir of Beaumont and Fletcher is pre- 
fixed to the work. In point of typographical ex- 
ecution, the edition is every thing that could be 
desired for the choicest libraries, 

Poems, by Witt1AM CULLEN BryAnt, collected 
and arranged by the author. The lovers of genu- 
ine poetry will give a heart-warm welcome to this 
substantial and convenient edition of the illustrious 
American bard. It is issued in two plain duodeci- 
mos, without embellishment, and in a style of neat, 
unostentatious typegraphy, in excellent keeping 
with the character of the work. Beside the familiar 
poems, on which the fame of Bryant is founded, the 
edition contains several pieces of a later date, which 
it is high praise to say are worthy of the compan- 
ionship in which they are found. A new genera- 
tion has come upon the stage since the original 
issue of most of these poems, but no recent compet- 
itor has eclipsed their brilliant popularity; and in 
the love and admiration with which they are cher- 
ished by the whole American public, the author 
may enjoy a foretaste of posthumous honors. (Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Co.) 

The World as It Is, wy Fraxcis C. Woopwortn, 
is the title of a series of small volumes, giving a 
miniature sketch of the most important sections of 
the globe, each section forming the subject of a sep- 
arate volume. The well-known happy talent of the 
author as a purveyor for youthful instruction, is 
displayed in the volume already issued, devoted to 
the British Islands, and gives encouraging promise 
of the success of the series. (Published by Lippin- 
cott, Grambo, and Co.) 

The Lift of Martin Luther, with an Introduction 
by the Rev. Tukornitvs Srorx, D.D. (published 
by Lindsay and Blakiston), is the reproduction 
of a popular German work, presenting the biog- 
raphy of the great German Reformer in pictorial 
illustrations and historical sketches. In the execu- 
tion of the volume, the life of Luther is combined 
with the progress of the Reformation, giving a 
historical and moral unity between the man and 
his work. The edition is brought out in an at- 
tractive style, and can not fail to awaken a fresh 
interest in the great-hearted founder of Protest- 
antisin, 

The Christian’s Daily Delight (published by Lind- 
say and Blakiston), is a collection of religious po- 
etry from eminent English and American writers, 
including a variety of the choicest gems, and ar- 
ranged in a tasteful and pleasing form as a Christ- 
mas gift-book. It is illustrated by several well- 
executed mezzotints by Sartain, from the designs 
of different eminent artists. 

William Radde has published A Treatise on 

Jervous Derangements, hy Joun C. Peters, M.D., 
comprising a great variety of details in regard to 
every form of mental disorders, with a statement 
of the most approved treatment, according to the 
Homeopathic system. The volume is less devoted 
to the support of any medical theories than to the 
exhibition of facts, and may be consulted to ad- 
vantage by practitioners of every school, as a 
copious repository of interesting cases. 

A Pictorial History of the United States, by Brx- 
son J. Losstnc. (Published by F. J. Huntington 
and Mason Brothers.) This volume, by a distin- 
guished writer on American history, is constructed 
on « novel plan, and has some peculiar features 
which recommend it as a valuable manual for 
schools and‘ families. The contents are divided 


into six chapters, each presenting the record of an | 





important period. The first gives a general view 
of the aborigines who occupied the continent at the 
time of the arrival of the Europeans. The second 
describes the discoveries and preparations for set- 
tlement made by individuals and governments. 
The third records the progress of the settlements 
before the formation of the Colonial governments. 
The fourth narrates the history of the Colonies, 
showing the development of democratic ideas, 
which resulted in the establishment of a political 
confederation. The fifth is devoted to the War 
for Independence ; and the sixth gives a brief his 
tory of the Republic, from its commencement to 
the present time. In executing this comprehen- 
sive plan, Mr. Lossing has not been content with 
a dry and meagre chronicle of facts. He has aim- 
ed to trace events to their causes, giving a philo- 
sophical view of the progress of the history. A 
system of constant and easy reference to prior 
events, in relation to any given topic, is kept up 
throughout the volume, and affords an invaluable 
aid to the thorough comprehension of the subject. 
The volume is filled with a profusion of illustrative 
engravings, which are introduced less for the sake 
of ornament than of practical utility. We are not 
acquainted with any work in which the outlines of 
American history are more succinctly rendered, or 
more graphically illustrated. <A greater degree of 
simplicity might sometimes be an improvement to 
the style; but, on the whole, both the plan and the 
execution of the volume may be spoken of in terms 
of high commendation. 

The Youth of Madame de Longueville, from the 
French of Vicror Covsty, by F. W. Ricorp. 
(Published by D. Appleton and Co.) * In the 
preparation of this work, M. Cousin has gratified 
a cherished wish of many years, by presenting a 
full-length portraiture of one of the most remark- 
able women that illustrated the brilliant society 
of France during the seventeenth century. This 
was an epoch of singular interest in French his- 
tory. Philosophy, poetry, and the fine arts had 
attained a high degree of development. The na- 
tion was equally penetrated by the spirit of religion 
and of military glory. The influence of Descartes 
had given an impulse to reflection, and the pro- 
foundest studies were pursued in the gayest sa- 
loons. Conspicuous in the most imposing circles 
was the subject of this memoir. She was the 
daughter of Henry de Bourbon, Prince of Condé, 
during whose imprisonment in the castle of Vin- 
cennes she was born, in the year 1619. M. Cousin 
divides her biography into three principal epochs 
—the first extending from her marriage, in 1642, 
to her liason with the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
in 1648; the second, comprising her life of romance 
and gayety, to 1654; and the third, her retirement 
among the Carmelites to her death, in 1679. “ Thus” 
—as M. Cousin, in truly French fashion, observes— 
“ first a spotless reputation, then faults, then expi- 
ation, divide the career of Madame de Longueville.” 
The former of these periods alone is treated of in 
the present volume. The sulject presents M. Cou- 
sin in a new light. We here find him discussing 
the characteristics of female beauty with as much 
unction as once animated his subtle analysis of the 
beau-idéal. He leaves the transition from the sub- 
jective to the objective, from psychology to ontol- 
ogy, for the delineation of the blue-stockings at the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, and for learned disquisitions 
on the poetry and gallantry of the age of the great 
Louis. The work forme a curious commentavy on 
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French society, as well as on the versatile tastes of 
the author. 

Afraja is the title of a new romance translated 
from the German of THroporE MuaaGe, by Ep- 
warp Joy Morris. The author of this work is 
regarded in Germany as one of the most distin- 
guished writers of fiction of which the prolific lit- 
erature of that country can boast. In this domes- 
tic novel he introduces the reader to an almost un- 
trodden field: the scene being laid in Norway, and 
amidst those desert, icy steppes, where the Lap- 
lander pursues his perilous vocation in the remote 
neighborhood of the North Pole. The peculiar 
manners and customs of Norwegian society are 
portrayed with life-like fidelity ; while the charac- 
ters of the plot, in their animated development, 
present a forcible illustration of the identity of hu- 
man nature under the most opposite circumstances. 
The progress of the reader in the narrative is some- 
what impeded by the unpronounceable names of 
the jaw-cracking Scandinavian; but he is amply 
compensated for the discouragement by the vivid 
delineations of passion, and the admirable pic- 
turesque descriptions with which the volume is 
crowded. (Published by Lindsay and Blakiston.) 

The Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, by FRAN- 
ois WAYLAND, (Published by Phillips, Sampson, 
and Co.) Although this volume was primarily in- 
tended as a text-book for college instruction, it has 
by no means the character of a compilation, but 
contains the fruits of profound and original thought. 
Without attempting to present an exhaustive sys- 
tem of mental science, it gives a lucid analysis of 
the main topics of discussion, including the percep- 
tive faculties, the intuitions of the intellect, mem- 
ory, reasoning, and imagination. Dr. Wayland 
does not affect to be a discoverer in this department 
of inquiry ; nor, on the other hand, is he the blind 
devotee of any metaphysical school. His reading 
on the subject, we should judge, has not been ex- 
tensive, although he betrays a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the usual standard authorities in our 
own language. He is more indebted to reflection 
than to erudition for the materials of his volume. 
His method is that of a common-sense eclecticism 
—not the scientific eclecticism of M. Cousin—but 
the judicious adoption of those views which com- 
mend themselves to his intelligence, without refer- 
ence to their historical origin. He is, evidently, 
no theorist—we presume he has little confidence 
in any theory transcending the limits of imme- 


diate observation. Hence he usually aims at no- | 


thing beyond a lucid description of the mental 


faculties, with popular and practical illustrations | 


of their characteristics and mode of operation. But 
on such topics his remarks are always fertile in 
instruction. He never fails to suggest valuable 
ideas, and often throws new light on the subject of 
discussion by presenting it in a new aspect. His 
eounsels with regard to the cultivation of the dif- 
ferent faculties are always of moment, often re- 
minding us of the sagacity and insight of Locke in 
his ‘Conduct of the Understanding.” The style 
af President Wayland, in this volume, is an ad- 
a cable specimen of didactic composition. It is 
transparent as amber. He seldom uses a super- 
iluous or an inappropriate word. Nor does he quit 
his grasp of a thought until he has made it as clear 
to the reader as it lies in his own mind. He makes 
no parade whatever of learned or technical terms. 
He never loses himself in a maze of abstractions. 
His diction is marked alike by precision and brev- 





ity. At the same time it has nothing of the dry, 
hard character, which often stiffens the style when 
logic is made of more account than rhetoric. He 
is preserved from this vice by the beauty and apt 
ness of his illustrations. They are always in point, 
and sometimes extremely felicitous. His work, 
accordingly, claims the rank of a valuable manual, 
founded on the basis of cultivated good sense, and, 
without adding any positive accecsions to mental 
philosophy, accomplishing whatever it undertakes 
with masterly success. 

A System of Intellectual Philosophy, by Rev. ASA 
Manan, (Published by A. 8. Barnes and Co.) 
The fandamental ideas of intellectual science are 
more fully discussed in this treatise by the Presi- 
dent of Cleveland University, than in the work of 
Dr. Wayland noticed above. The author ayors 
his predilection for the teachings of Kant, Cousin, 
and Coleridge, and has freely availed himself of 
the investigations of the two first-named eminent 
authorities, in his treatment of several important 
questions. No other text-book in our language, 
as far as we know, so fully embodies the most val- 
uable results of the Critical and the Eclectic sys- 
tems as the present volume. They are, however, 
presented with little judgment, or power of mental 
assimilation. The method of the author is loose, 
desultory, and inconsequent ; his style is disfigured 
by frequent inaccuracies; and his illustrations are 
often puerile, and sometimes coarse. He has brought 
out a variety of admirable scientific ideas, for which 
he is indebted to his masters ; but the negligent and 
slovenly manner in which he has performed his task 
shows a taste and degree of culture inadequate to 
the occasion. 

The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, freely 
translated and condensed by HARR1ET MARTINEAL, 
(Published by Calvin Blanchard.) The term Pos- 
itive Philosophy has an imposing sound, and has 
been proclaimed, with a sonorous flourish of trum- 
pets, by those who recognize in its author the Ba- 
con of the nineteenth century. The system has 
excited some attention among thinking men in this 
country; it has called forth several elaborate cri- 
tiques; in certain quarters, it has been regarded 
with a feeling almost like panic; but few have an- 
nounced their adhesion to its principles ; and none, 
that we are aware, have discovered in it the grand 
panacea for the evils of the world. We can not 
regard Comte as entitled to the high place which 
is claimed for him by Miss Martineau and a little 
knot of his admirers in England. Professing to 
| be an earnest stickler for facts, he is the most an- 
dacious theorizer of the age. He attempts to ex- 
| plain the history of opinions by an assumption 
which has no historical support. Affirming that 
| the natural progress of thought is in a threefold 





order, advancing from theology to metaphysics, 
| and thence to positive science, he applies the stand- 
ard thus obtained, to measuring the achievements 
of the intellect in the field of scientific investiga- 
tion. He maintains that the race are destined to 
outgrow all theological and metaphysical concep- 
tions, until enlightened and emancipated humanity 
shall plant its foot on the platform of facts ax- 
dressed to the senses. But this is little more than 
a reproduction, under another aspect, of the lifeless 
materialism of the last century. Comte has, in- 
deed, embroidered the sombre velvet pall which 
concealed the ghastliness of death with a favorite 
historical hypothesis ; but, in spite of the important 
part which this hypothesis plays in his system, it 
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disappears upon an accurate scrutiny of its preter- 
sions, and leaves us nothing but the old, effete ma- 
terialism, which numbers few intelligent advocates 
at the present day. We do not deny that Comte 
exhibits a familar knowledge of the position of 
physical science. He has made a careful study of 
its development ; noted its conquests and its short- 
comings; detected its errors of method; held it 
down to a rigid induction of facts; submitted its 
accomplishments to an excruciating analysis; and 
suffered none of its pretended discoveries to pass 
muster without a grim challenge. This is all very 
well. He has thus done a good service to the cause 
of physical research. No one who has the courage 
and persistence to wade through his labyrinthine 
details on this subject, can fail to bring away many 
fruitful and salutary suggestions. But his repu- 
diation of all truth, except that which is founded 
on the observation of the senses, shows the narrow 
and exclusive character of his intellect. His at- 
tacks on the whole domain of spiritual conceptions, 
only betray his ignorance of the noblest principles 
of human nature. His mind is essentially mathe- 
matical in its tendencies. It is neither intuitive 
nor creative. His reasonings on mathematical evi- 
dence are admirable. They present many instruct- 
ive and satisfactory considerations. No intelligent 
reader can help being struck with their appositeness 
and force. He applies the methods of mathematics 
to the estimate of physical discoveries with eminent 
success. He knows better than most men how to 
count, and weigh, and measure. But when he 
comes into the sphere of rational intuitions, and 
discusses the higher philosophy of thought, his mea- 
greness and superficiality become apparent. On 
this account we do not think that he will compel 
either theology or metaphysics to shut up shop 
quite yet. They will enjoy a breathing-time at 
least, until some more formidable opponent defies 
them to mortal combat. Comte’s assaults only re- 
mind one of Mrs. Partington’s enterprise of sweep- 
ing out the Atlantic ocean with a broom. 


A work of considerable interest to students of 
American history has just been published at Rome. 
It is a life of Columbus, written by the last de- 
scendant of the Great Admiral, now a Catholic 
priest. With him, therefore, the line of Columbus 
comes to anend. The Italian title of the book is 
as follows: “ Patria e Bio, del Grande Am- 
miraglio D. Cristofero Colombo dé Conti e Signori 
di Cuccaro.” It throws much light upon the dis- 
puted question of the birth-place of the discoverer 
of America, and contains a new portrait, which is 
affirmed to be authentic, differing very materially 
from any heretofore known. We understand that 
the volume is to be translated by a gentleman of 
this city. 


Mr. KinG.akg, the author of Eothen, rode on the 
staff of Lord Raglan at Alma, and shared all the 
perils and honors of that glorious field. Shall we 
have a history of the campaign in the Crimea from 
that pen, so chary of its success? Hothen was a 
literary event at home: the history of the war by 
such a hand would be monumental. It would be 
the Iliad of two continents. 


Among the new English.works advertised as forth- 
coming, the following are announced: An Inquiry 
into the Principles of Church Authority ; or Reasons 
Sor recalling my Subscription to the Royal Supremacy, 





by the Rev. R. J. WiLBeRForcE; and Lord Car- 
LISLE’s Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters. Amo 
works ‘‘just ready,” or “to be published shortly. 
are the much anticipated Literary Life and Corre. 
spondence of Lady Blessington (which is to be repub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers); the equally de 
sired Thirty Years of Foreign Policy; or, a History 
of the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aberdeen and 
Viscount Palmerston, by Mr. Disraeli’s truculent 
biographer, whoever he is; a book on the Military 
Forces and Institutions of Great Britain, by Mr. H. 
B. Tuomson, Barrister-at-Law ; a Manual of Mer 
cantile Law, by Mr. Leone Leyr; and Four Years 
at the Court of Henry VIII, in the form of selections 
from the dispatches of Sebastian Guistinian, Vene- 
tian Embassador at that monarch’s court, translated 
by Mr. Rawpon Brown. Another “to be pub- 
lished shortly,” is A new Christmes Book, by Mx 
THACKERAY, who, by-the-by, it is said, meditates 
a second lecturing-tour in America as soon as his 
Newcomes is finished. 

In the somewhat vague category of ‘nearly 
ready,” we observe, The Fibrous Plants of India, 
fitted for Cordage, Clothing, and Paper, by Dn 
Forses Royie; the Literary Remains of Henry 
Fynes Clinton; the Geography of Herodotus illus- 
trated by Modern Researches, by Mr. J. TatBoys 
WHEELER ; the Traditions and Superstitions of the 
New Zealanders, by Mr. Epwarp SHORTLAND; a 
novel called Ethel, or the Double Error, by Maniax 
James. Still farther in the distance, apparently, 
but announced as “ preparing for publication,” or 
under some such head, are, Sir Davip Brew- 
sTER’s new Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir 
Isaac Newton; a collection of the Letters of John 
Calvin, edited by Dr. JuLes Bonnet; a new work 
by the erratic, semi-mythical Mr. GeorcEe Bon- 
Row, entitled Romany Rye (something, we sup- 
pose, in the romantic Gipsy vein); two volumes 
of translations by the same anomalous personage 
—one called the Songs of Europe, and consisting 
of translations from all European languages, the 
other Kempe Viser, and consisting of legends from 
the Danish; a work on Polynesian Mythology, by 
Sir GeorGr Grey; a Note-book of Adventure im 
the Wilds of Australia, by Mr. W. How11T; a vol- 
ume entitled Domestic Life during the Civil War, by 
Mr. Herwortu Dixon; a work with the similar 
title of Town Life of the Restoration, by Mr. BELL; 
a Hand-book for Young Painters, by Mr. Lesi1e; 
Mrs. JameEson’s Common-place Book ; the conclud- 
ing volume of Colonel SAnrxx’s translation of 
HumBoupt’s Cosmos; a book called Habits and 
Men, by Dr. Doran; and one entitled Philoso- 
phy at the Foot of the Cross, by Mr. J. A. Sr. 
JOHN. 

The public, anticipating advertisements, is ex- 
pecting Mr. MacauLay’s new volumes of his His- 
tory of England, the concluding volume of Mr. 
Grore’s great History of Greece, and the third vol- 
ume of Lord Joun RussEi1’s most slovenly issue 
of the Memorials and Correspondence ef Charles 
James Fox ; and Mr. Kaye, fresh from the Life of 
Lord. Metcalfe, takes up a great subject in the Gov- 
ernors-General of India. 

Finally, new tales are understood tc be in the 
loom from Mr. CHARLEs Lever, Miss JEwsbury, 
Mrs. Marsu, Mrs. Huspack, and Mrs. Moopir; 
new biographies to be in preparation by Mr. Joun 
Forster and Mr. DennisTouN; and new poems, 
by Mr. ALEXANDER SmrruH and Mr. SyDNEY 
YENDYs, 
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THE FIRST CIGAR.—THE SMOKING. THE FIRST CIGAR.—THE EFFECTS. 
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Fashions for Derember. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 51 Canal-street, New York, and drawn by Voie 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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Figures 1 anp 2.—Evrentnc AND PromeNADE CosTuMEs. 
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HE approaching season of winter festivities de- | 
mands especial attention on our part to the 
illustration of costumes for evening assemblies.— 
We have selected a dress for soirées which is ex- 
tremely elegant, premising, however, that great 
latitude exists, as to the modes adopted, in the 
fashionable world. 

Figure 1.—The dress which we present is of 
damask silk, with an elaborate design wrought 
upon a white ground. The corsage is closed. It is 
trimmed with a ruche of the material, which heads 
a fall of point lace. Smaller riches, increasing in 
frequency and width, border the flounces. The 
dress is ornamented with groups of camelias and 
other flowers. The sleeves are formed in lappets, 
each of which terminates with a drop button. The 
under-sleeves are of lace, en suite with that upon | 
the corsage ; they are very full. The flounces, like 
the sleeves, are looped up with ribbon. 

Fiaure 2.—This is a promenade costume, the 
dress composed of taffeta of a dark chocolate color, 
with a black velvet stripe woven in the flounces. 
The sleeves have narrow bouillons running longi- 
tudinally half the depth, the lower portion simply 
confined at the wrist. The corsage is half closed to 
the neck. The cloak is of black cloth, having a 
very"deep cape. The whole garment is very am- 
ple. Itis trimmed with a novel style of silk plush, 
which bears a very close resemblance to chinchilla 
fur. Varieties of this plush are in high esteem for 
trimmings of garments of this destription. 

The Illustrations of Bonnets require little verbal 
explanation. Both recommend themselves by their 
great simplicity and elegance.—Figure 3, intended 
for a young lady, is of white silk or satin, trimmed 
with a marabout feather bordering the brim. The | 
crewn is ornamented with drop buttons. The top | 
is flat. Soft crowns are less frequently met with 
than heretofore,—Figure 4, which is intended for a | 
lady of more mature years, has a broad lace turned 
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Fievre 38.—Youne Lapy’s Bonnet. 
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Ficure 4.—Bonnet. 


over the front. The inside trimmings are of ivy 
leaves. It has also a marabout feather upon each 
side. The crown, which is checkered, is bordered 
by a quilling. 

The Corrrvre, intended for a soirée, is composed 
of a Grecian braid passing over the top of the head, 
Against this lies a basket plait, which is crossed by 
a Circassian braid, that likewise confines the ends 
of the Grecian braid below it. Frizzled puffs are 


| worn in front, with drooping sprays of jasmine. 


The yellow jasmine is especially admired for this 
purpose, 


Ficure 5,--Coirrunre. 








